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Essay on Human Understanding continued* 



BOOK 11. 
Op I d s a $• 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the complex ideas of sab&tances» 

SECT. 

1. Ideas of substances, how 
made. 

2. Our idea of substance in 
general. 

3, 6. Of the sorts of substances. 

4. No clear idea of substance 
in general. 

5. As clear an idea of spirit 
as body. 

7. Powers a great part of 
our complex idea of sub. 
stances. 

8. And why. 

9. Three sorts of ideas make 
our complex ones of sub- 
stances. 

10; Powers make a great part 
of our complex ideas of 
substances. 

II. The now seccmdary qua. 
lities of bodies would dis- 
appeiar, if we could disco- 
ver the primary ones of 
their minute parts. 

1 1 • Our faculties of discovery 
suited to our state. 

13. Conjecture about spirits*^ 

14. Complex ideas of sub- 
stances. 

xj. Idea of spiritual sub- 
stances, as clear as of 
bodily substances* 



16. No idea of abstract sub<* 
stance. 

17. The cohesion of solid 
parts, and- impulse, the 
primary ideas of body. 

18. Thinking and motivity 
the primary ideas of spirit. 

19-^ 21. Spirits capable of mo^ 

tion. 
22. Idea of soul and body 

compared. 
23 — 27. Cohesion of solid parts in 

body, as hard to be con^ 

ceived> as thinking in a 

soul. 
28, 29. Communication of motion 

by impulse, or by thought, 

equally intelligible. 
30.. Ideas of body and spirit 

compared. 

31. The notion of spirit in- 
volves no more difficulty 
in it than that of body. 

32. We know nothing beyond 
our sindple ideas* 

33 — 35. Idea of God. 

36. No ideas in our complex 
one of ^rits, but those 
got. from sensation Of re* 
flection. 
37« Recapitulation* 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Of collective ideas of substances* 

CT. 
ti Oneidea« 
A3 df Made 
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t. Made by the power «f 
xomposing in the mind. 

5 • All artificial things ve 
coUflotiye tdea$. 



CHAP. XXV. 
Offelation. 

«ECT. 

i« Relation, what. 
2. Relations, without corre- 
lative terms not easily 

perceived. 
3« Spme foen^igiy Absolute 

terms contWR relations. 
4* Relatiim di&rent from 

ths tlu^gs idsted. 
{. Change 0( relation may 

be witlKmt any chai^ in 

the iub)ect. 
^, RdatiDnofilxfaetwixttwo 

things. 

7. Att thbgt enable of re- 
lation. 

8. The ideai of relation 
clearer often, than of the 
subjects rdated. 

9* Relations all terminate in 
simple ideas. 

IP* Terms leading the mind 
bejjrond the subjects deno- 
minaced, ai« relative. 

IX. Conclution. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Of cause and effect, and other 
relations. 

SECT. 

]• Whence their ideas got* 
2. Creation, generation, 
making alteration. 
3, 4* Relations of time. 

j. Relations of place and 

extension. 
6* Absolute terms oftennand 
for relations. 



CHAP. XXVII. 
Of identity and diversity. 

SECT. 

1. Wherein identity con- 
sists. 

2. Identity of substances. 
Identity of modes. 

3. Principium individuati- 
onis. 



4. Identity of vegetables. 

5. Identity of animals* 
6« Identity of man. 

7. Identity suited to the 
idea. 

8. Same man. 

9. Personal identity. 

10. Consciousness makes per. 
sonal identity. 

1 1 . Personal identity inchange 
of substances. 

12 — 15. Whether in the change of 
thinking substances. 

16. Consciousness makes the 
same person. 

17. Selfdepends on conscious- 
ness. 

1 8 — 20, Objects of reward and pu- 
nishment. 

21, 22. Difference between iden- 
tity of man and person. 

23 — 25. Consciousness alone makes 
self. 

26, 27. Person a forensic term. 

28. The difficulty from ill use 
of names. 

29. Continuedexistenceqiakes 
identity. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of other relations. 

SECT. 

1. Proportional. 

2. Natural. 

3. Instituted. 

4. Moral. 

5. Moral good and evil. 

6. Moral rulc9. 

7. Laws. 

8. Divine 
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9. Divine law^ the measure 

df sin and duty. 
9. Civil law, the ineasure of 
crimes and innocence. 
10^ II. Philosophical law, the 
thenmat of tirtue and 
vice. 
t2. Its infdfcementsy com^ 
inendation, and discredit. 
13. These three laws the 
« rtik^ of moral good aad 
evil. 
14, i^. Morality i» the relation of 
actions to these roks. 
t€. The denominations of ac. 

tions ofeen mislead us. 
17. Relations innoikierable. 
• i8» All relations terminate in 
simple ideas. 

19. We have ordinarily as 
cl«8f (or clearer) notions 
of the relation, as df its 
foundation. 

20. The notion of the rela- 
tion rs the same, whether 
the rtrle^ any action is 
compared to^ be true or 
false. 

CHAP. XXIX. 
Of clear and distinct, obscure and 



confused ideas. 
SECT. 

1. Ideas, some clear and 
distinct, others obscure 
and confused. 

2. Clear and obscure, ex- 
plained by sight. 

3. Causes of obscurity. 

4* Distinct and confused, 
what. 

5. Objection. 

6. Confusion of ideas, is in 
reference to their names.. 

7. Defaults which make con- 
fusion. First, complex 
ideas made up of too few 
simple ones. 

S* Secondly^ or its simple 
ones jumbled disorderly 
toother. 



9. Thirdly, or xtt itittfatite 
or dndetennitied. 

to. Confhriorr, without re« 
ferenctf to names^ hardly 
conceivitUe. 

it. Confusion concerns aL 
ways two ideal. 
Causes of Confimon* 
ConAplex idea» may be 
distinCf in one part, and 
confused in another^ 
This^ if not heededi causes 
confusion in our argu. 
nigs. 

Instance in eternity. 
' — ^ Divisibiity of mat« 
ler. 






16. 



CHAP. XXX. 
Of real and fdnCaftical ideas. 
SECT. 

I • Real ideas are conforma* 

ble to their archetypes. 
2. Simple ideas all r al. 
3* Complex ideas are volun. 

tary combination^. 
4. Mixed modes, made of 

consistent Ideas, are real. 
5^. Ideas of substances are 

real, when they . agree 

with the existence of 

things. 

CHAP* XXXI. 

Of adequate and inadequate 

ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Adequate ideas are such 
as perfectly represent their 
archetypes. 

2. Simple ideas all ade« 
quate. 

3. Modes are all adequate. 
4, 5. Modes in reference to set* 

tied names, may be in- 
adequate. 
6, 7. Ideas of substances^ as re- 
ferred to real essences, not 
adequate, 
A 4 8 — lU 
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S— II. Idea* of substances, as 
collections of their qoali. 
ticsj are all inadequate. 
1 2 • Simple ideas hervwaf and 
adequate. 

13. Ideas of substances are 
fxTwo, and inadequate. 

14. Ideas of modes and rela- 
tions are archetypes, and 
cannot but be adequate. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true and £dse ideas. 

SECT. 

I. Truth and falsehood pro- 
perly belongs to propo. 
sitions. 
2» Metaphysical truth con. 
tains a tacit proposition. 

3. No idea, as an appear- 
ance in the mind, true 
or false. 

4. Ideas referred to any 
thing, may be true or 
false. 

J. Other men's ideas, real 
existence, and supposed 
real essences, are what 
men usually refer their 
ideas to. 
1^8. The cause of such re- 
ferences. 

9. Simple ideas may be false 
in reference to others of 
the same name, but are 
least liable to be so. 
to. Ideas of mixed modes 
most liable to be false in 
this sense. 

11. Or at least to be thought 
false. 

12. And why. 

13. As referred to real exist- 
ences, none of our ideas 
can be false, but those of 
substances. 

r4, 16. Firsts Simple ideas- in 
this sense not false^ and 
why. 



15. Though one man's idea of 
blue should be difierent 
from another's. 

17. Secondly, Modes not 
false. 

18. Thirdly, Ideas of sub- 
stances, when false. 

19. Truth or falsehood always 
supposes affirmation or ne- 
gation. 

20. Ideas in themsel^ nei. 
ther true nor false. 

2 1 . But are false. First, when 
judged agreeable to ano« 
ther man's idea without 
being so. 

22. Secondly, When judged 
to agree to real existence, 
when they do not. 

23. Thirdly,. When judged 
adequate without being so* 

24. Fourthly, When judged to 
represent the real essence. 

25. Ideas, when false. 

26. More properly to be call« 
ed right or wrong. 

27. Conclusion. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of the association of ideas.. 
SECT. 

1. Something unreasonable in* 
most men. 

2. Not wholly from self. 
love. 

3. Nor from education. 

4. A degree of madness. 

5. From a wrong connexiop 
of ideas. 

6 . This connexion howmade* 
7 J 8, Some antipathies an effect 

of it. 
9. A great cause of errours* 
10 — 1 2. Instances. 

13. Why time cures somedis* 

orders in the mind, whidr 

reason cannot. 

14— 1 6. Farther instances of the 

ejfccjt 
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of ideas. 
17, Its influence onintellec- 
tnal habits. 



tectSft 

19* CondnsioD* 



BOOK m. 

Or Words. 
CHAP. I. 
Of words or language in general. 



CHAP. in. 



SECT. 

1. Man fitted to form arti- 
culate sounds. 

2. To make them signs of 
ideas. 

3y 4* To make |eneral signs. 

5. Words ultimately (krived 
from such as signify sensi- 
ble ideas. 

6. Distribution. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the signification of words. 

SECT. 

7. Words are sensible signs 
necessary for communica- 
tion. 
^^ 3. Words are the sensible 
signs of his ideas who uses 
them. 

4* Words often secretly re- 
ferred. First, to the ideas 
in other men's minds. 

5. Secondly, To the reality 
. of things. 

C. Words by use readily ex- * 
cite ideas. 

7. Words often used without 
signification. 

8. l^eir signification per« 
fectly arbitrary* 



Of general terms. 

SECT. 

1. Thegreatest part of words 
general. 

2. For every particular thing 
to have a name> is impos* 
sible. 

3, 4. And useless. 

5. What diings have proper 

names. 
6— 8. How general words are 

made. 

9. General natures are no* 
thing but abstract ideas. 

10. Why the genus is ordina- 
rily made use of in defini- 
tions. 

1 1. General and universal are 
creatures of jthe under- 
standing. 

12. Abstract ideas are the es. 
sences of the genera and. 
species. 

13. They arc theworkmanship 
of the understanding, but 
have their foundation in 
the similitude of things. 

14. Each distinct abstract idea 
is a distinct essence. 

15. Real and nominal essence. 

10. Constant connexion be- 
tween the name and no- 
minal essence. 

17. Supposition, that species 
are distinguished by their 
real ^sences, useless; 

1 1. Real 
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t9. Real and nomifial essenee 
the same iA simple ideas 
and modes, different in 
substances. 

19. Essences ingenerable and 
incorruptible. 

20. Recapitulation. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the names of simple ideas^ 

SECT. 

1. Names of simple ideas, 
modes, and substances, 
have each something pe. 
culiar. 

2. First, Names of simple 
ideas ^d substances, inti. 
mate real existence. 

3. Secondly, Names of sim- 
ple ideas tod modes sig. 
nify always both real and 
nominal essence. 

4. Thirdly, Names of sim« 
pie ideas undefinable. 

5. If all were definatde, it 
would be a process in infi- 
nitum. 

6. What a definition is. 

7. Simple ideas, why unde- 
finable. 

S, 9. Instances, motion. 

10. Light. 

11. Simple ideas, whymide- 
finable further explained. 

12, 13. The contrary showed in 
complex ideas by instances 
of a statue and rainbow. 

14, Thcnamesof complex ideas 
when to be made intelligi- 
ble by words. 

ig. Fourthly, Names of sim- 
ple ideas least doubtful. 

16. Fifthly, Simple idea* have 
few ascents in linea praedi- 
camentaH. 

17. Sixthly, Names of simple 
tdefts, stand for ideas not 
ftC all axbitnry. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the names of mixed modes and 
relations. 

SECT. 

i. They stand for abstract 
ideas as o^her general 
names. 

2. First, The ideas they stand 
for are made by the under, 
standing. 

3. Secondly, made arbitra- 
rily, and without patterns. 

4. How this is done. 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in 
. that the idea is often be*- 

fore the existence. 
60 Instances, mujrtherj incest, 
. stabbing. 

7. But still subservient to 
the end of language. 

8. Whereof the intranflata- 
ble words of divers lan- 
guages, are a proof. 

9. This shows species to be 
made for commumcatioit. 

10. 1 1. In mixed modes, it is the 
name that ties the combi- 
nation together, and makes 
it a species. 

1 2. For the originals of mixed 
modes, we look no farther 
than the mind, which also 
shows them to be the 
workmanship of the un^^ 
derstandin?. 

13. Their being made by 
the understanding witlj- 
out patterns, shows the 
reason why they are so 
compounded. 

14. Names of mixed modes 
stand always for their red 
essences. 

15. Why their names are usu- 
ally got before their ideas. 

1 6. Reason of my being so 
large on this sid)ject. 

C H A ?• 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the names of substanoet* 

SECT, 

1, The common names of 
substances stand for sorts. 

2, The essence of each sort 
is the abstract idea. 

3, The nominal and real es- 
sence different, 

4— ^« Nothing essential to indi- 
viduals, 

7 — 8. The nominal essence 
bounds the species. 

9, Not the real essence, which 
we know not. 

10, Not substantial forms, 
which we know less. 

1 1 , That the nominal essence 
is that whereby we distin- 
guish species, farther evi. 
dent from spirits. 

12, Whereof there are proba. 
bly numberless species. 

13, llie nominal essence that 
of the species, proved from 
water and ice. 

14—^18. Difficulties against a cer. 
tain number of real es- 
fences. 

Our nominal essences of 
substances, not perfect col- 
lections of properties. 
But such. a c^kction at 
our name stands for. 
Our abstract ideas are to 
U9 the measure of species. 
Instances in that of man. 
Species not distinguished 
by generation. 
Not by substantial forms. 
The specific essences are 
made by the mind. 
Therefore very various 
and uncertain. 
But not so arbitrary as 
mixed modes. 
Though very imperfect. 
Which yet serve for com- 
mon converse* 



19. 



21. 



«2, 



«3- 

24. 
25. 

28. 

29, 
30. 



3 1 • Bat nake several essences 
signified by tbesame name, 

32, The more general our 
ideas are, the more income 
diete and partial they are, 

33* This all accommodated to 
to the end of speech. 

34. Instance in cassuaris, 

35. Men make the species. 
Instance gold, 

36. Though nature makes the 
similitude, 

37, And continues it in the 
races of things. 

38, Each abstract idea is an 
essence, 

39, Genera and species are in 
order to naming, Iiv- 
stance, watch. 

40. Species of artificial things 
less confused than natural, 

41, Artificial things of dis. 
tinct species, 

42, Substances alone have pro. 
per names. 

43. Difficulty to treat 6f words 
with words, 

44,45. Instance of mixed* modes 
in kineah and niouph. 

46, 47. Instance of substances in 
zahab. 

48. Their ideas imperfect, and 
therefore various. 

49. Therefore to ^x their spe- 
cies, a real essence is sup- 
posed. 

50. Which supposition is of 
noufe. 

51. Conclusion. 

CHAP. VII. 
Of particles. 
SECT. 

I. Particles connect parts, or 
whole sentences together, 
t. In them consists the-art of 
well speaking. 
3, 4. They show what relation 
the mind gives to its own 
thoughts, . 

5. Instance 
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5. Instance in But. 

6. This matter but lightly 
touched here, 

CHAP. VIII. 
Of abstract and concrete terms. 

SECT. 

1. Abstract terms not predi- 
cable one of another^ and 
why. 

2. They show the difference 
of our ideas* 

■ I 

C H A P. IX. ' 

Of the imperfection of words. 

SECT. 

1. Words are used for re- 
cording and conmiunicat- 
ing our thoughts. 

2. Any words will serre for 
recording. 

3. Communication by words, 
civil or philosophical. 

4. The imperfection of wcurds, 
is the doubtfulness of 
their signification. 

5. Causes of their imperfec- 
* tion. 

6. The names of mixed modes 
doubtful : first, because 
the ideas they stand for> 
are so complex. 

7. Secondly, because they 
have no standards. 

8. Propriety not a sufficient 
remedy. 

9. The way of learning 
these names contributes 
also to their doubtfulness. 

I o. Hence unavoidable obscu. 
rity in ancient authors* 

11. Names of substances, of 
doubtful signification. 

12. Names of substances re. 
ferred, first, to real essen- 
ces, that cannot be known. 

13. 14. Secondly, to co-cwting 



qualities, which are known 
bat imperfectly. 
ij. With this imperfection 
they may serve for civil, 
but not well for philoEO- 
phical use. 

16. Instance, liquor of the 
nerves. 

17. Instance, gold. 

1 8. The names of simple ideas, 
the least doubtful. 

19. And next to them, simple 
modes. 

20. The most doubtful, are 
the names of very com^ 
pounded mixed modes and 
substances. . 

21. Why this imperfection 
charged upon words. 

22, 23. This should teach us mo^ 
deration in imposing our 
own sense of old authors. 



CHAP. X. 
Of the abuse of words^ 

SECT. 

I. Abuse of words. 
2, 3. First, words without any, 
OF without clear ideas. 
4. Occasioned ' by learning 
names, before the ideas 
they belong to. 
5^ Secondly, a steady appli. 
cation of them. 

6. Thirdly, afifected obscu- 
rity, by wrong applica- 
tion. 

7. Logic and dispute have 
much contributed to this. 

8. Calling it subtilty. 

9* This learning very little 

benefits society, 
lo. But destroys the instrob 

ments of knowledge and 

communication. 
1 1 • As useful as to confound 

the soundof the letters. 
12; This 
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t%, 'This art lias perplexed re- 
ligion and joiitice. 

1 5* And ought not to pass for 
learning. 

14. Fourthly, taking them for 
things, 

15. Instance in matt^. 

1 6. This makes errours lift- 
ing. 

ir. Fifthly, setting them for 
what they cannot signify. 

1 8. V. g. putting them for 
the real essences of sub- 
stances. 

19. Hence we think every 
change of our idea in sub- 
stances, not to change the 
species* 

^o. The. cause pf this abuse, 

a stt^osition of nature's 

workingalways regularly • 
tu This abuse contains two 

false suppositions. 
%2. Sixthly, fk SBj^sition that 

words have a certain and 

evident signification. 
^3. The ends of language : 

first, to convey our ideas. 
^4, Secondly, to do it with 

quickness. 
25. Thirdly, therewith tocon- 

vey the knowledge of 

things. 
>6— 31, How men's words fail in 

41 these. 

32. How in substances. 

33. How in modes and rela. 
tionSf 

34.Seventhly, figurative speech 
also an abuse of language. 

CHAP. XI. 

Of the remedies of the foregoing 

imperfections and abuses • 

SECT. 

If Tiey w^ worth f«cking. 



2. Are not easy. 

3. But yet necessary to phi- 
losophy. 

4. Misuse of words, thecaose 
of great errours. 

5. Obstinacy. 

6. And wrangling. 

7. Instance, bat smd bird. 

8. First remedy, to use no 
word without an idea. 

9. Secondly, to have distinct 
ideas annexed to them ia 
modes. 

10. And distinct and conform* 
able in substances. 

11. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly, to make knows 
their meaning. 

1 3. And that thxeie ways. 

14. First, in simple ideas by 
synonimous terms, or 
showing. 

15. Secondly, in mixed modes 
by definition. 

16. Morality capable of de« 
monstration. 

17. Definitions can make mo- 
ral discourses clear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, in substances, by 
showing and defining. 

r0| 21. Ideas of the leading qua^ 
lities of substances, are 
best got by showing. 
22 « The ideas of their powerfti 
best by definition. 

23. A reflection on the know- 
ledge of spirits. 

24. Ideas also of substances 
must be conformable to 
things. 

25 . Not easy to be made so. 

26. Fifthly, by constancy in 
their signification. 

27. When the variation is to 
be exji^ained. 
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BOOK IV. 



Of Knowledgi and Opinion. 



CHAP. I. 
Of knowledge in general. 

SECT. 

1. Oor knowledge convcr. 
sant about oar ideas. 

a* Knowledge is the percep. 
tion of the agreement^ 
or diaagreement, of two 
ideas. 

3. This agreement fourfold. 

4* First, of identity, or di- 
versity. 

5. Secondly, relation. 

6. Thirdly, of co.existence. 

7. Fourthly of real existence. 

8. Knowledge actual or ha- 
bitoal. 

9. Habitual knowledge, two- 
fold. 



CHAP. II. 
Of the degrees of our knowledge. 



15. Knowledge not alwayv 
dear, where the ideas are 
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SECT. 

intuitivc; 
Dcflioastrative. 
Depends on proofs. 
Bvt not so easy. 
Not without precedent 
doubt. 
Not so cleat. 

Eack step noust hare in. 
tottive evidence. 
. Hence the mistake ex prz- 
cqgnitis 8c prsconcessis. 
Demonstration not limited 
to quantity. 

Why it has been so 
thought. 
14. Sensitive knowledge of 
particular existence. 



I. 
2. 
3* 
4- 
5- 

6. 
7- 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the extent of human knowledge. 
SECT* 

t. First, no farther than we 
have ideas. 

2. Secon(&y, no farther than 
we can perceive their 
agreement or disagree, 
mcnt. 

3. Thirdly, intuitive know- 
ledge extends itself not to 
all the relations of all our 
ideas. 

4. Fourthly^ not demonstra- 
tive knowledge. 

5[. Fifthly, sensitive know- 
ledge, narrower than ei- 
ther. 

6. Sixthly, our knowledge, 
therefore, narrower than 
our ideas. 

7. How far our knowledge 
reaches* 

9. First, our knowtedge of 
identity and diversity, as 
far as our ideas« 
9. Secondly, of co.existence, 
a very Kttlc way. 
Because the connexion be- 
tween most aijviple ideas 
is uakoown^ 

Especially of secondUijr 
qualities. 
f a-— 14« And ftylher, because all 
connexion between any se- 
condary and primary qua- 
lities is undiscoverable, 

15. Of 
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1 J • Of repugnancy to co.exis t ^ 
larger. 

1 6. Of the co-existence of 
powers, a very little 
way. 

1 7. Of spirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, of other rela- 
tions, it is not easy to say 
how far. Morality capa. 
ble of demonstration. . 

19. Two things have made 
moral ideas thought in. 
capable of demonstration. 
Their complexedness and 
want of sensible represen- 
tations. 

20. Remedies of those difficuL- 
ties. 

21. Fourthly, of real exist- 
cnce ; we have an intui- 
tive knowledge of our 
own, demonstrative of 
God's, sensitive of some 
few other things. 

22. Our ignorance great. 

23. First, one cause of it, 
want of ideas, either such 
as we have no conception 
of, or such as particularly 
we have not. 

24. Because of their remote, 
ness, or, 

25. Because of their minute, 
ness. ' 

26. Hence no science of bo- 
dies. 

27. Much less of spirits* 

28. Secondly, want of a dis. 
coverable connexion, be- 
tween ideas we have. 

^9. Instances. 

30. Thirdly, want of tracing 

our ideas. 
^l^ Extent in respect of uoi- 

ycjrsdity. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of the reality of our knowledge. 
SECT. 

I. Objection, knowledge 
placed in ideas, may be 
all bare vision. 
2, 3. Answer, not so where ideas 
agree with things. 

4. As, first, all simple ideas 
do. 

5. Secondly, all complex ide- 
as, except of substances. 

6. Hence the reality of ma« 
thematical knowledge. 

7. And of moral. 

8. Existence not required to 
make it real. 

9. Nor will it be less true, 
or certain, because moral 
ideas are of our own mak. 
in? and naming. 

10. Mis.naming disturbs not 
the certainty of the know^ 
ledge. 

11. Ideas of substances have 
their archetypes without 
us. 

12. So far as they agree with 
these, /SO far our know, 
ledge concerning them is 
real. 

13. In our inquiries about 
substances, we must con. 
sider ideas, and not confine 
our thoughts to names, or 
species supposed set out 
by names. 

14, 15. Objection against a chsnM. 
ling being something be. 
tween man and beastj an. 
swered. 

16. Monsters. 

17. Words and species* 
|8» Recapitulation). 
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BOOK IL CHAP. XXIII. 
Of our complex Ideas of Substances. 

\. 1. npHE mind being, as I have de- Ideas of sub. 
X clared, furnished with a great stances how 
number of the simple ideas, conveyed in ^^^^' 
by the senses, as they are found in exterior things, or 
by reflection on its own operations, takes notice also, 
that a certain number of these simple ideas go con- 
stantly together ; which being presumed to belong to 
one thing, and words being suited to common appre- 
hensions, and made use of for quick dispatch, are cal- 
led, so united in one subject, by one name ; which, by 
inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and con- 
sider as one simple idea, which indeed is a complica- 
tion of many ideas together : because, as I have said, * 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by 
themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some sub- 
stratum wherein they do subsist, and from which they 
do result : which therefore we call substance (1). 

§. 2. So 

( I ) This section, which was intended pnly to show how the indivi- 
duals of distinct species of substances came to be looked upon as simple 
Ideas, and ^ to have simple names, viz. from the supposed/ substratum or 
tubsunce, which was looked upon as the thing itself in which inhered. 

Vol. IL B and 
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2 Our Ideas of Substances. Book 2. 

rv. J e §. 2. So that if any one will examine 
substance in "i^nselt concerning his notion of pure sub- 
gencrai Stance in general, he will find he has no 

other idea of it at all, but only a supposi- 
tion of he knows not what support of such qualities, 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us; which 
qualities are commonly called accidents. If any one 
should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or 

weight 



and from which resulted that complication of ideas, by which it was re. 
presented to us, hath been mistaken for an account of the idea of sub. 
stance in general ; and as such, hath been represented in these words ; 
But how comes the general idea of substance to be framed in our minds } 
Is this by abstracting and enlarging simple ideas ? No : ^ But it is by 

* a complication of many simple ideas together : because, not imagining 

* how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves 
' to suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, and from whence 

* they do result ; which therefore we call substance.' And is this all, 
indeed, that is to be said for the being of substance. That we accustom 
ourselves to supposQ^a substratum? Is that custom grounded upon true 

. reason, or not ? If not, then accidents or modes must subsist of them- 
selves ; and these simple ideas need no tortoise to support them : for 
figures and colours, &c, would do well enough of themselves, but for 
^ome fancies men have accustomed themselves to. 

To which objection of the bi(hop of Worcester, our author * answers 
thus : Herein your lordship seems to charge me with two faults : one. 
That I make the general idea of substance to be framed, not by ab- 
stracting and enlarging simple ideas, but by a complication of many 
simple ideas together : the other, as if I had said, the being of sub-^ 
stance had no other foundation but the fancies of men. 

As to the first of these, 1 beg leave to remind your lordship, that I 
say in more places than one, and particularly Books* Chap. 3. §.6. and 
Book X. Chap. 11. §.9. where, ex professo, I treat of abstraction and 
general ideas^ that they are all made by abstracting, and therefore could ' 
not be understood to mean, that that of substance was made any other 
way ; however my pen might have slipt, or the negligence of expression, 
where 1 might have something else than the general idea of-substanqp in 
view, might make me seem to say so. 

That I was not speaking of the general idea of substance in the passage 
your lordship quotes, is manifest from the title of that chapter, which 
is, Of the complet idea of substances : and the first section of it, which 
your lordship cites for those words you have set down. 

In which words I do not obserse any that deny the general idea of 
kubstance to be made by abstracting, nor any that say 'it is made by a 

* In bis first letter to the bishop of Worcester. 

com* 
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. Ch. 23. Our Ideas of Substances. 3 

weight inheres, he would have nothing to say, but the 
solid extended parts : and. if he were demanded, what is 
it that that solidity and extension adhere in, he would 
not be in a much better case than the Indian before- 
mentioned, who, saying that the world was supported 
by a great elephant, was asked what the elephant rested 
on ; to which his answer was, a great tortoise. But 
being again pressed to know what gave support to the 
broad-backed tortoise, replied, something, he knew 
not what. And thus here, as in all other cases where 

we 



complication of many simple ideas together. Bat speajcing in that place 
of the ideas of distinct substances, such as man, horse, gold, &c, I say 
, they are made up of certain combinations of simple ideas, which com- 
• binations are looked upon, each of them, as one simple idea, though they 
are many ; and we call it by one name of substance, though made up of 
modes, from the custom of supposing a ^ubjtratum, wherein that combi- 
nation does subsist. So that in this paragraph I only give an account of 
the idea of distinct substances, such as oak, elephant, iron, Sec. how, 
though they are made up of distinct complications of modeis, yet they are 
looked on as one idea, called by one name, as making distinct sorts of 
substance. 

But that my notion of substance in general, is quite different from these, 
and has no such combination of simple ideas iti it, is evident from the 
immediate following words, where I say, * * The idea of pure substance 

* in general, is only a supposition of we know not what support of such 
^ qualities as are capable of producing simple ideas in us.' And these 
two I plainly distinguish all along, particularly where I say, * whatever 

* therefore be the secret and abstract nature of substance in general, all 
5 the ideas we have of particular distinct substances, are nothing but 

* several combinations of simple ideas, co-existing in such, though un- 

* known cause of their union, as makes the whole subsist of itself.' 

The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the being of sub* 
stance to be doubtful, or rendered it so by the imperfect and ill-grounded 
idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to say, that I ground 
not the being, but the idea of substance, on our accustoming ourselves 
to suppose some substratum ; for it is of the idea alone I speak there, anci 
not of the being of substance. And having every where affirmed ^nd. 
built upon it, that a man is a substance, I cannot be supposed to qaestioQ,. 
or doubt of the being of substance, till I can question or dou)>t of my 
ow^n being. Farther, I say, + * Sensation convinces us, that there are 

* solid^ ext^ded substances.; and reflection, that there are thinking 
' ones.' So that,.! think, the b^ing of substance is not shaken by wha^^ 

* B. a. a aj. J. 2^ ^ lb. J. zc^ 

9 % I have 
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4 Our Ideas of Substances. Book 2. 

we use words without having clear and distinct ideas, 
we talk like children; who being questioned what such 
a thing is, which they know not, readily give this satis- 
factory answer, that it is something : which in truth 
signifies no more, when so used either by children or 
men, but that they know not what ; and that the thing 
they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, and so are perfectly ignorant of 
it, and in the dark. The idea then wc have, to which 
we give the general name substance, being nothing but 
the supposed, but unknown support of those qualities 
we find existing, which we imagine cannot subsist, 
*^ sine re substante," without something to support 
them, we call that suppoit substantia ^ which, accord- 

• 

I have said : and if the idea of it should be, yet (the being of things 
depending not on our ideas} the beitig of substance would not be at ail 
shaken by my saying, wc had but an obscure imperfect idea of it, and 
that that idea came from our accustoming ourselves to suppose some sub- 
stratum ; or indeed, if I should say, we had no idea of substance at all. 
For a great many things may be, and arc granted to have a being, and be 
in nature, of which we have no ideas. For example : it cannot ht 
doubted but there are distinct species of separate spirits, of which yet we 
have no distinct ideas at all : it cannot be questioned but spirits have 
ways of communicating their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it 
at all. 

The being then of substance being safe and secure, notwithstanding 
any thing I have said, let us see whether the idea of it be not so too. 
Your lordship asks, with concern, And is this all, indeed, that is to be 
said for the being (if your lordship please, let it be the idea) of substance, 
that we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum ? Is that custom 
grounded upon true reason or no ? I have said that it is grounded upon 
this^ * * That we cannot conceive how simple ideas of sensible qualities 

* should subsist alone ; and therefore we suppose them to exist in, and to 

* be supported by some common subject ; which support we denote by the 

* name substance.' Which, I think, is a true reason^ because it is the 
same your lordship grounds the supposition of a substratum on, in this 
very page ; even on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and 
accidents should subsist by themselves. So that I have the good luck to 
agree here with your lordship; and consequently conclude, I have your 
approbation in this, that the substratum to modes or accidents, which is 
our idea of substance in general, is founded in this, ^ that we cannot 
' conceive how modes or accidents can subsist by themselves*' 

♦ B. 2. C. 23. §.4. 
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ing to the true import of the word, is in plain English, 
standing under or upholding (1). 

§. 3. An obscure and relative idea of sub- 
stance in general being thus made, we come of subst^ 
to have the ideas of particular sorts of sub-^ 
stances, by collecting such combinations of simple ideas, 
as are by experience and observation of men's senses 
taken notice of to exist together, and are therefore sup- 
posed to flow from the particular internal constitution, 

or 



(i) From this paragraph, there hath been raised an objection by 
the bishop of Worcester, as if our author's doctrine here concerning 
ideas, had almost discarded substance out of the world: his words in 
this paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the gentlemen 
of this new way of reasoning, that have almost discarded substance out 
of the reasonable part of the world. To which our author replies : 

* This, my lord, is an accusation, which your lordship will pardon me, 
if I do not readily know what to plead to, because I do not under- 
itand what it is almost to discard substance out of the reasonable part of 
the world. If your lordship means by it, that I deny, or doubt, that 
there is in the world any such thing as substance, that your lordship will 
acquit me of, when your lordship looks again into this 23d chapter of 
the second book, which you have cited more than once ; where you will 
find these words, §.4. * When we talk or think of any particular sort of 

* corporeal substances, as horse, stone, &c. though the idea we have of 
' either of them, be but the complication or collection of those several 
' simple ideas of sensible qualities, which we use to find united in the 

* thing called horse or stone ; yet, because we cannot conceive how they 

* should subsist alone, nor one in another, we suppose them existing in, 

* and supported by some common subject, which support we denote by 

* the name substance ; though it is certain, we have no clear or distinct 

* idea of that thing we suppose a support.' And again, §. ^. * The 

* same happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 
' reasoning, fearing, &c. which we considering not to subsist of them- 

* selves, nor apprehending' how they can belong to body, or be produced 

* by it, we are apt to think these the actions of some other substance, 
' which we call spirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other 
' idea or notion of matter,,-but something wherein those many sensible 

* qualities, which affect our senses, do subsist, by supposing a substance, 

* wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, 8cCf 

* do subsist, we have as clear a notion of the nature or substance of 
' spirit, as we have of body ; the one being supposed to be (without 
^ knowing what it is) the substratum to those simple ideas we have from 

♦ In his first letter to that bishop. 
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6 Our Ideas of Substances. Book % 

or unknown essence of that substance. Thus we comf 
to have the ideas of a man, horse, gold, water, &c» 
of which substances, whether any one has any other 
clear idea, farther than of certain simple ideas co-exr 
istent together, I appeal to every one's own experience. 
It is the ordinary qualities observable in iron, or a dia-? 
mond, put together, that make the true complex idea 
of those substances, which a smith or a jeweller com^ 
monly knows better than a philosopher; who, whatever 

sub- 



* without ; and the other supposed (with a like ignorance of what it is) 

* to be the substratum to those operations, which we experiment in our- 

* selves within.' And again, '§. 6. ' Whatever therefore be the secret 

* nature of substance in general, all the ideas we have of particular dis. 
' tinct substances, are nothing but several combinations of simple ideasji 

* co-existing in such, though unknown cause of their uniony as makes 
' the whole subsist of itself.' And I farther say in the same section, ^ that 

* we suppose these combinations to rest in, and to be adherent to that 
' unknown common subject, which inheres not in any thing else, ■ And 
§.3. * That our complex ideas of substances, besides all those simple 
^ ideas they are made up of, have always the confused idea of something 
' to which they belong, and in which they subsist ; and therefore, when 

* we speak of any sort of substance, we say it is a thing having Sjuch and 
' such qualities ; as body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
' of mot ion; spirit, a thing capable of thinking. 

* These, and the like falhions of speaking, intimate, that ^he sub- 
' stance is supposed always something besides the extension, figure, soli- 
^ dity, motion, thinking, or other observable idea, though we know not 

* what it is..' 

' Our idea of body, I say, • is an extended, solid substance ; and our 

* idea of soul, is of a eubstance that thinks.' So that as long as there 
is any such thing as body or spirit in the world, I have done nothing 
towards the discarding substance out of the reasonable part of the world. 
Nay, as long as there is any simple idea or sensible quality left, according 
to my way of arguing, substance cannot be discarded ; because all simple 
ideas, all ser.sible qualities, carry with them a supposition of a substratum 
to exist in, and of a substance wherein they inhere: and of this that 
whole chapter is so full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think 
I have almost, or one jot, discarded substance out of the reasonable {>art 
of the world. And of this, man, horse, sun, water, iron, diamond. 
Sec. which I have mentioned of distinct sorts of substances, will be my 
witnesses, as long as any such things remain in being ; of which I say, 
+ * That the ideas of substances are such combinations of simple ideas, as 
f are taken to represent distinct particular things subsisting by themselves, 

* B, z. C. 23. $. 22. + B. 2, C, 12. 5* ^• 
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Ch. 23. Our Ideas of Substances. 7 

substantial forms he may talk of, has no other idea 
of those substances, than what is framed by a col- 
lection of those simple ideas which are tp be found in 
them : only we must take notice, that our complex 
ideas of substances, besides all those simple ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confused idea of some- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they subsist. 
And therfore when we speak of any sort of substance, 
we say it is a thing having such or such qualities ; as 

body 



' in which the supposed or confused idea of substance is always the first 
* and chief.' 

If, by almost discarding substance out of the reasonable part of the 
worUi your lordship means, that I have destroyed, and almost discarded 
the true idea we have of it, by calling it a substratum, * a supposition of 
we know not what support of such qualities as are capable of producing 
simple ideas tn us, an obscure and relative idea : -f That without know- 
ing what it is, it is that which supports accidents; so that of substance 
.we have no idea of what it is, but only a confused, obscure one of what 
it does : I must confess, this and the like I have said of our idea of sub. 
stance ; and should be ytxy glad to be convinced by your lordship, or 
any body else, that I have spoken too meanly of it. He that would 
show me a more clear and distinct idea of substance, would do me a 
kindness I should thank him for. But this is the best I can hitherto find, 
either in my own thoughts, or in the books df logicians : for their ac. 
count or idea of it is, that it is ens, or res per se subsistens, et substans 
accidentibus ; which in efiect is no more, but that substance is a being 
t)r thing ; ^r, in short, something, they know not what, or of which 
they have no clearer idea, than tliat it is something which supports acci- 
dents, or other simple ideas or modes, and is not supported itself, as a 
mode, or an accident. So that I do not see but Burgersdicius, Sander, 
son, and the whole tribe of logicians, must be reckoned with the gen. 
tlemen of this new way of reasoning, who have almost discarded sub* 
stance out of the reasonable part of the world. 

But supposing, my lord, that I, or these gentlemen, logicians of note in 
the schools, should own that we have a very imperfect, obscure, inadequate 
idea of substance, would it no^ be a little too hard to charge us with dis. 
carding substance out of the world ? For what almost discarding, and 
reasonable part of the world, signifies, I must confess I do not clearly 
comprehend: but let almost and reasonable part signify here what they 
will, for I dare say your lordship meant something by them ; would not 
your lordship think you were a little hardly dealt with, if, for acknow- 
ledging yourself to have a very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or 
of several other things which in this very treatise you confess our under. 

• B. 2. C. aj. §• u §. 2. ^. J. + B. 2. C. 13, §. 19, 
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body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of motion ; spirit, a thing capable of thinking ; and 
so hardness, friability, and power to draw iron, we say, 
are qualities to be found in a loadstone. These, and 
the like fashions of speaking, intimate, that the sub- 
stance is supposed always something besides the exten- 
sion, figure, solidity, motion, thinking, or other ob- 
servable ideas, though we know not what it is, 
Noclearidea h- ^' Hence, when we talk or think of 
of substance any particular sort of corporeal substances, 
in general. as horse, stone, &c. though the idea we 

have 



standings come short in, and cannot comprehend, you shall be accused 
to be one of these |;cntlemen that have almost discarded God, or those 
other mysterious things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect 
and inadequate ideas, out of the reasonable world i For I suppose your 
lordihip means by almost discarding out of the reasonable world, some, 
thing that is blameable ; for it seems not to be inserted for acommenda. 
tion ; and yet I think he deserves no blame, who owns the having im- 
perfect, inadequate, obscure ideas, where he has no better ; however, if 
It be inferred from thence, that either he almost excludes those things 
out of being, or out of rational discourse, if that be meant by the rea- 
sonable world ; for the first of these will not hold, because the being of 
things in the world depends not on our ideas : the latter indeed is true ia 
some degree, but it is no fault ; for it is certain, that where we have 
imperfect,' inadequate, confused, obscure ideas, we cannot discourse and 
reason about those things so well, fully, and clearly, as if we had per- 
fect, adequate, clear, and distinct ideas. 

Other objections are made against the following parts of this paragraph 
by that reverend prelate, viz. The repetition of the story of the Indian 
philosopher, and the talking like children about substance : to which our 
author replies ; 

Your lordship, I must owny with great reason, .takes notice, that I pa- 
ralleled more than once our idea of substance with the Indian philoso- 
pher's he-knew-npt-what, which supported the tortoise, &c. 

This repetition is, I confess, a fault in exact writing : but I have 
acknowledged and excused it in these words in my preface : ^ I am 
^ not ignorant how little I herein consult my own reputation, when I 

* knowingly let my essay go with a fault so apt to disgust the most judi- 

* cious, who are always the nicest readers.' And there farther add, 
' That I did not publish my essay for such great masters of knowledge as 
' your lordship ; but fitted it to men of my own size, to whom repetitions 

* might be sometimes useful.* It would not therefore have been beside 
your lordship's generosity (who were not intended to be provoked by this 
repetition) to have passed by : uch a fault as this, in one who pretends not 
beyond thQ lower rank of wr'ters* But I see your lordship would have 
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have of either of them be but the complication or col- 
lection of those several simple ideas of sfensrible qualities, 
which we used to find united in the thing tailed horse or 
stone; yet because we cannot conceive how th'^y should 
subsist alone, nor one in another, Ave suppose them 
existing in and supported by some common subject; 
which support we denote by tlie name substance, 
though it be certain we have no clear or distinct idea 
lof that thing we suppose a support. 

§. 5. The same thing happens concern- As clear an 
in^ the operations of the mind, viz. think- . idea of spirit 
ing, reasoning, fearing, &c. which we con- ^* ^^y* 

eluding 



-me exact, and without any faults ; and I wish I could be so, the better 
to deserve your lordship's approbation. 

My saying, ' Ihat when we talk of substance, w? talk like children; 
* who being asked a question about something which they know not, 
' readily give this satisfactory answer. That it is. something;' your 
lordship seems mightily to lay to heart in tHtse words that follow ; If this 
be the truth of the case, we must still talk like children, and I know not 
how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational idea of 
substance, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon in this de- 
bate. 

If your lordship has any better and distincter idea of substance than 
mine is, which I have given an account of,, your lordship is not at all 
concerned in what I have there said. But those whose idea of substance, 
whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, something, they 
know not what, must in that, with me, talk like children, when they 
speak of som.nhing, they know not what. For a philosopher that says. 
That which supports accidents, is something he knows not what ; and 
^ countryman that says, the foundation of the great church at Harlem, 
i§ supported by something, he knows not what ; and a child that stands in 
the dark upon his mother's muff, and says he stands upon something, he 
j^nows pot what, in this respect talk all three alike. But if the country- 
man knows, that the foundation of the church of Harlem is supported 
by 4 rock^ as the houses about Bristol are ; or by gravel, as the houses 
about London are; or by wooden piles, as the houses in Amster- 
dam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and distinct idea of 
the thing that supports the church, he does not talk of this matter as 
a child ; nor will he of the support of accidents, when he has a clearer 
and more distinct idea of it, than that it is barely something. But as 
long as we think like children, in cases where our ideas are no clearer 
nor^distipcter than theirs, I agree with your lordship, that I know not 
how it can be remedied, but that v/e must talk like ihem. 

Farther, the bishop asks. Whether there be no difference between the 
tare being of a thing, and its subsistence by itself? To which our au- 
thor 
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pTuding not to subsist of themselves, nor aj^rehendingf 
how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, 
we are apt to think these the actions of some other 
substance, which we call spirit : whereby yet it is evi- 
dent, that having no other idea or notion of matter, 
but ^niething wherein those many sensible qualities 
which affect our senses do subsist ; by supposing a sub- 
stance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a 
power of moving, &c. do subsist, we have as clear a 
notion of the substance of spirit, as we have of body : 
the one being supposed to be (without knowing what it 
is) the substratum to those simple ideas we have from 

without ; 



thor answers. Yes.* But what will that do to prove, that upon my 
principles, we can come to no certainty of reason, that there is any suci 
thing as substance ? You seem by this question to conclude. That the idea 
of a thing that subsists by itself, is a clear and distinct idea of substance : 
but I beg leave to ask. Is the idea of the manner of subsistence of a 
thing, the idea of the thing itself? If it be not, we may have a clear and 
distmct idea of the manner, and yet have none but a very obscure and 
confused one of the thing. For example ; I tell your lordship, that I 
know a thing that cannot subsist without a support, and I know ano. 
ther thing that does subsist without a suppojt, and say no more of them ; 
can you, by having the clear and distinct ideas of having a support, and 
not having a support, say, that you have a clear and distinct idea of the 
thing that I know which has, and of the thing that I know which has 
not a support ? If your lordship can, I beseech you to give me the clear 
and distinct ideas of these, which I only call by the general name, things, 
that have or have not supports : for such there are, and such I shall give 
ypuf lordship clear and distinct ideas of, when you shall please to call 
opon me for them : though I think your lordship will scarce find them 
by the general and confused idea of things, nor in the clearer and more 
distinct idea of having or not having a support. 

To show a blind man, that he has no clear and distinct ideil of scar- 
let, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does 
not prove he has any clear or distinct idea of it ;- but barely that he takes 
it to be something, he knows not what. He replies. That he knows 
more than that, v. g. he knows that it subsists, or inheres in another 
thing : and is there no difference, says he, in your lordship's words, bfew 
tween the bare being of a thing, and its subsistence in another ? Yes, 
say I to him, a great deal, they are very- different ideas. But for all 
that you have no clear and distinct idea of scarlet, nor such a one as I 
have, who see and know it, and have another kind oC idea of it, besides 
that of inherence, 

* Mr. Locke's 3d letter. 

Your 
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without ; and the other supposed (with a like ignorance 
of what it is) to be the substratum to those operations 
we ejcperiment in ourselves within. It is plain then, 
that the idea of corporeal substance in matter is as re* 
mote from our conceptions and apprehensions, as that 
of spiritual substance or spirit : and therefore from our 
not having any notion of the substance of spirit, we 
can no more conclude its non-existence, than we can 
for the same reason deny the existence of body; it be* 
ing as rational to affirm there is no body, because we 
have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of mat- 
ter, as to say there is no spirit, because we have no clear 
^nd distinct idea of the substance of a spirit. 

§, 6, Whatever therefore be the secret, Ofthesom 
q-bstract nature of substance in general, all of sub. 
the id^as we have of particular distinct sorts stances. 
of substances, are nothing but several combinations of • 
^impl^ ideas, co-existing in such, though unknown, 
cause of their union, as make the whole subsist of it* 
self. It is by such combinations of simple ideas, and 
nothing else, that we represent particular sorts 'of sub- 
stances to ourselves J such are the ideas we have of 
their several species in our minds : and such only do 
we, by their specifick names, signify to otliers, v. g. 
man, horse, sun, water, iron: upon hearing which 
words, every one who understands the language, frames- 
in his mind a combination of tho§e several simple ideas, 
which he has usually observed, or fancied to exist to- 

? — -T— : '. p— ^ 

Your lordship has the idea of subsisting hy itself, and therefore you 
conclude^ you haA'e a dear and distinct idea of the thing that subsists by. 
itself; which, raethinks, is all one, as if your countryman should say, « 
he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of a nature to 
need no prop to lean on for its support ; therefore he hath a clear and 
distinct idea of a cedar of Lebanon : which clear and distinct idea, when 
he comes to examine, is nothing but a general one of a tree, with which 
his indetermined idea of a cedar is confounded. Just so is the idea of 
substance ; which, however called clear and distinct, is confounded with 
the general indetermined idea of something. But suppose that the man* 
ner of subsisting by itself gives us a clear and distinct idea of substance, 
how does that prove, That upon my pilnciples we can come to no cer- 
tainty of reason, that there is any such thing as substance in the world ? 
Which is the proposition to be proved. 

* ' gethcr 
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gether under that denamination ; all which he supposes 
to rest in, and be as it were adherent to that unknown 
common subject, which inheres not in any thing else- 
Though in the mean time it be manifest, and every 
one upon inquiry into his own thoughts will find, that 
he has no other idea of any substance, v. g. let it be 
gold, horse, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what be 
has barely of those sensible qualities, which he supposes 
to inhere, with a supposition of such a substratum, as 
gives, as it were, a support to those qualities or simple 
ideas, which he has observed to exist united together. 
Thus the idea of the sun, what is it but an aggregate 
of those several simple ideas, bright, hot, roundtsb, 
having a constant regular motion, at a certain distance 
from us, and perhaps some other ? As be who thinks 
and discourses of the sun, has been more or less accu- 
' rate in observing those sensible qualities, ideas^, or pro- 
perties^ which are in that thing which he calls the 
sun. 

Power a ^' ^* ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^^ perfectcst idea of 

great part of any of the particular sorts of substances, 
our complex who has gathered and put together most of 
ideas of sub- those Simple ideas which do exist in it, 
»tanc€s» among which are to be reckoned its active 

powers, and passive capacities; which though not sim- 
ple ideas, yet in this respect, for brevity sake, may 
conveniently enough be reckoned amongst them. Thus 
the power of drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the 
complex one of that sulwtance we call a load-stone ; 
and a power to be so drawn is a part of the complex 
one we call iron : which powers pass for inherent qua- 
lities in those subjects. Because every substance, being 
as apt, by the powers we observe in it, to change some 
sensible qualities in other subjects, as it is to produce 
in us those simple ideas which we receive immediately 
from it, does, by those new sensible qualities intro- 
duced into other subjects, discover to us those powers, 
which do thereby mediately affect our senses, as regu- 
larly as its sensible qualities do it immediately: v. g, 
we immediately by our senses perceive in fire its 
heat, (and colour ; which are, if rightly cousidefed, no- 
thing 
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thing but powers in it to produce those ideas in us : we 
also by our senses perceive the colour and brittlenessof 
eharcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of ano- 
ther power in fire, which it has to change the colour 
and consistency of wood. By the former, fire imme- 
diately, by the latter it mediately discovers to us these 
several qualities, which therefore we look upon to be a 
part of the qualities of fire, and so make them a part 
of the complex idea of it For all those powers that 
ve take cognizance of; terminating only in the alterar 
tion of some sensible qualities in those subjects on 
which they operate, and so making them exhibit to us 
new-sensible ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned 
these powers amongst the simple ideas, which make the 
complex ones of the sorts of substances; though these 
powers, considered in themselves, are truly complex' 
ideas. And in this looser sense I crave leave to be un- 
derstood, when I name any of these potentialities among 
the simple ideas, which we recollect in our minds, when 
we think of particular substances. For the powers that 
j^re severally in them are necessary to be considered, if 
we will have true distinct notions of the several sorts of 
substances. 

§. 8. Nor arc we to wonder, that powers 
make a great part of our complex ideas of ^ ^'' 

substances ; since their secondary qualities are those, 
which in most of them serve principally to distinguish 
substances one from another, and commonly moke a 
considerable part of the complex idea of the several 
^orts of them. For our senses failing us in the disco^ 
yery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the minute 
parts of bodies, on which their real constitutions and 
differences depend, we are fain to make use of their 
secondary qualities, as the characteristical notes and 
marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, 
and distinguish them one from another. All which se- 
condary qualities, as has been shown, are nothing but 
bare powers. For the colour and taste of opium are,, 
as well as its soporifick or anodyne virtues, mere pow- 
ers depending on its primary qualities, whereby it is 

fitted 
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fitted to produce different operations on different parts 
of our bodies. 

Three sorts §. 9. The ideas that make our complex 

of ideas ^^^g of Corporeal substances, are of these 

«>mplex ones ^^^'^^ ^^^' •'^"'^*> *^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ primary 
of sub. qualities of things, which are discovered by 

stances. our senses, and are iii them even when we 

perceive them not ; such are the bulk; figure, number, 
situation, and motion of the parts of bodies, which are 
really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. 
Secondly, the sensible secondary qualities, which de- 
pending on these, are nothing but the powers those sub- 
stances have to produce several ideas in us by our 
senses ; which ideas are not in the things themselves, 
otherwise than as any thing is in its cause. Thirdly, 
the aptness we consider in any substance to give or re- 
ceive such alterations of primary qualities, as that the 
substance so altered should produce in us different ideas 
from what it did before; these are called active and 
passive powers : all which powers, as far as we have any 
notice or notion of them, terminate only in sensible 
simple ideas. For whatever alteration a loadstone has 
the power to make, 'in the minute particles of iron, wc^ 
should have no notion of any power it had at all to ope- 
rate on iron, did not its sensible motion discover it : 
and I doubt not, but there are a thousand changes, that 
foodies we daily handle have a power to cause in one 
another, which we never suspect, because they never ap- 
pear in sensible effects. 

Powers make §' ^^' Powers therefore justly make a 
a great part ' great part of our complex ideas of sub- 
of our com- stances. He that will examine his complex 
plex ideas of j^j^g^ Qf gQ\^\^ y^m fj^^j several of its idea* 
tu stances. ^^^^ make it up to be only powers : as the 
power of being melted, but of not spending itself in 
the fire ; of being dissolved in aqua regia ; are ideas as 
necessary to make up our complex idea of gold, as its 
colour and weight: which, if duly considerod, are also 
nothing but different powers. For to speak truly, yel- 
lowness is not actually in gold ; but is a power in gold 
to produce that idea in us "by our eyes, when placed in 

a due 
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a due light : and the heat which we cannot leave out of 
our ideas of the sun, is no more really in the sun, than 
the white colour it introduces into wax,^ These are 
both equally powers in the sun, operating, by the mo- 
tion and figure of its sensible parts, so on a man, as to 
make him have the idea of heat ; and so on wax, as to 
make it capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 
§.11. Had we senses acute enough to xhenowsc- 
discern the minute particles of bodies, and condar/qual 
the real constitution on which their sensible Hties of bo- 
qualites depend, I doubt not but they die* would 
would produce quite different ideas in us ; ^^^^^^'^j^^ 
and that which is now the yellow colour of cover the prjr 
gold, would then disappear, and instead of mary on« of 
it we should see an admirable texture of their minute 
parts of a certain size and figure. This P^^** 
microscopes plainly discover to us; for what to our 
naked eyes, produces a certain colour, is, by thus aug- 
menting the acuteness of our senses, discovered to be 
quite a different thing ; and the thus altering, as it were, 
the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts of 
a coloured object to our usual sight, produces diffe- 
rent ideas from what it did before. Thus sand of 
pounded glass, which is opake, and white to the naked 
eye, is pellucid in a microscope ; and a hair seen this 
way, loses its former colour, and is in a .grent measure 
pellucid, with a mixture of some bright sparkling co-i^ 
lours, such as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye ap- 

{>ears all red ; but by a good microscope, wherein its 
esser parts appear, shows only some few globules of red, 
swimming in a pellucid liquor: and how these red 
globules would appear, if glasses could be found that 
could yet magnify them a thousand or ten thousand times 
more, is uncertain. 

§. 12. The infinitely wise contriver of Our faculties 
us, and all things about us, hath fitted our of discovery 
senses, faculties, and organs, to the conve- ^^^^ ^° ^^ 
niencies of life, and the business' we have to 
do here. We are able, by our senses, to know and 
distinguish things; and to examine them so fer, as to 

af^ply 
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apply them to our uses, and several ways to accom- 
modate the exigencies of this life. We have insight 
enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects^ to admire and magnify the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of their author. Such a knowledge as 
this, which is suited to our present condition, we want 
not faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
intended we should have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of them : that perhaps is not in the compre- 
hension of any finite being. We are furnished with 
faculties (dull and weak as they are) to discover enough 
in the creatures, to lead us to the knowledge of the 
Creator, and the knowledge of our duty ; and we are 
fitted well enough with abilities to provide for the 
conveniencies of living : these are our business in this 
world. But were our senses altered, and made much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward scheme 
of things would have quite another face to us ; and, I 
am apt to think, would be inconsistent m ith our being, 
or at least well-being, in this part of the universe 
which we inhabit. He that considers how little our 
constitution is able to bear a remove into paits of this 
air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will liave reason to be satisfied, that in this globe of 
earth allotted for our mansion, the all-wise Architect 
has suited our organs, and the bodies that are to affect 
them, one to another. If our sense of hearing were 
but one thousand times quicker than it is, how would 
a perpetual noise distract us ? And we should in the 
quietest retirement be less able to sleep or meditate, 
than in the middle of a sea-fight. Nay, if that most 
instructive of our senses, seeing, were in any man a 
thousand or a hundred thousand times more acute than 
it is by the best microscope, things several millions of 
times less than the smallest object of his sight now, 
would then be visible to his naked eyes, and so he 
would come nearer to the discovery of the texture and 
motion of the minute parts of corporeal things ; and 
in many of them, probably get ideas of their internal 
constitutions. But then he would be in a quite dif- 
ferent world from other people: nothing would appear 

the. 
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the same to him, and others ; the visible ideas of every 
thing would be diflferent. So that I doubt, whether he 
and the rest of men could discourse concerning the 
objects of sight, or have any communication about coh 
lours, their appearances being so wholly different. 
And perhaps such a quickness and tenderness of sight 
couM not endure bright sun-shine, or so much as open 
day-light ; nor take in but a very small part of any 
object at once, and that too only at a very near dis- 
tance. And if by the help of such microscopical eyes 
(if I may so call them) a man could penetrate farther 
than ordinary into the secret composition and l*adical 
texture of bodies, he would not make any great ad- 
vantage by the change, if such an acute sight would 
not serve to conduct him to the market and exchange ; 
if he could not see things he was to avoid, at a conve- 
nient distance; nor distinguish things he had to do 
with, hy those sensible qualities others do. He that 
was i^arp-sighted enough to see the configuration of 
the minute particles of the spring of a clock, and ob- 
serve upon what peculiar structure and impulse its 
elastic motion depends, would no doubt discover some- 
thing very admirable.: but if eyes so fi'amed could not 
view at once the hand, and the characters of the hour- 
plate, and thereby at a distance see what o'clock it was, 
their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
ness ; which, whilst it discovered the secret contrivance 
of the parts of the machine, made him lose its use. 
§. 1 3, And here give me' leave to pro- . 
pose an extravagant conjecture of mine, abo°JtspLrhs. 
viz. that since we have some reason (if there 
be any credit to be given to the report of things, that 
our philosophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
spirits can assume to themselves bodies of different bulk, 
%urc,. arid conformation of parts; whether one great 
advantage some of them have ova- us, may not lie in 
this^ that they can so frame and shape to themselves 
organs of sensation or perception, as to suit them to 
their present design, and the circumstances of the ob-' 
JBct they would consider. For how 'much would that 
WBBL exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the 
• y,ou IL . C faculty 
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•iacujty » to alter the structure of his cye$, Mi»t one 
seQse, 93 to make it capable of all the several degrees^ 
of vision, which the assistance of glasses (casualty^ at 
.first lighted on) has taught na to conceive? What 
wonders would he discover, who could so fit his eyes tO' 
all sorts of objects^ as to see, ^hen he pleased, tW 
jggure and niotion of the minute particles in the bloody 
and other juices of animalsy: ^ distinctly as he does, aC 
other times, the shjape and motion of the animals themr 
selves ? But to ns, in our present state, unalterabte or- 
gans so contrived, as to.dwcover the figuie and mqtioi;i 
of the minute parts of boidies, whereon depend those 
^ensiJ^le qualities we now observe in them, wouM per^ 
haps, be of no advantage. Goii has, no doubt^ made 
them soy ^ is best for us in our proseat conditioiL lis 
hajth fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodi^ that 
^urroiind i(is, ^nd we have to do wkh ; and tibbough wr 
canpot^ by the faculties we have, attain, to a perfect 
knowledge of thingst, yet they wa^tt serv/s us wdl enougb 
for those iemfc above-menfctione4 which are ourgmsit 
^ppncemment I beg my reader's pardon for laying 
before him so wild a fencyv cpnpereing the waya of 
perception in beings above us:: but bow extravagant 
soever it be^ { dpjubt whether we caaiin^igine aoy thmg 
ahout the knowledge of angel^ bufc after this manner,, 
some way or other in. proportion to what we find and 
observe in. ourselves. And though we cannpt but aik>Wy 
that the ijU^iiite power, awl wisdom of God may ftame 
creatures with a thousand otiher faculties sund waQrs of 
perceiving things withoufe thenar than what wo ha»c^ 
jret our thoughts; can go no fertbec thaii our omrn : sq 
imppssible iti$^ for us ta enlarge omc very gucswsi.bch 
yond the ideap received from our OHKntsen^4;iottaa4TO« 
i^ectio^K '^he si^ipofiiiioa at least, that aoBgdi^idi^ some*^ 
l^mea a$^i9imj^ bodies, needs, not steuirtle us; sioceesom^ 
of thet ^ost aupient and mosfc karned ikthesrp of tite 
qhuppb, sfiQmed to believe^ that Aey hadbodieSiS awi 
ti[his i^ certain, tha£ their s|^ate>and way g£ es:istence is» 
unks^wii^tg us., . : , 

Q(9npies §* lA But. to ttrttoa to itho m^tisr io^ 

¥«W pf' #r h^,^ the ideiadi Mtei haweiofc aubstaaces^ aiidi 
»$?(¥v^5f J .. the waysVe come by them J I say^.onnspe- 

cifeck 
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cifick ide^ of mibstances are nothing else but a cfollec* 
tion of ^a certain number of simple ideas, considered as 
united in one thing. These ideas of substances, though 
they are ccnnmonly simple apprehensions, and the names 
of them simple terms ; yet in effect are complex and 
compounded. Thus the idea which an Englishman so- 
nifies bv the name Swan, is white colour/ long neok, 
ired beak, black le^, and whole feet^ and all these of a 
certain size, witl^ a pbwer of swimming in the water, 
and making a certain kind of noise ; and perhaps, to 
a man who has long observed this kind of birds, some 
other pc^perties which all terminate in seUsiUe simple 
ideas, all united In one common subject 

\l 15. Besides the complex ideas wc haye ijea df spi- 
<if material sensible substances, of which I Htn»l Mft>. 
have last spoken, by the simple ideas we ttaifccsaf 
have taken from those opei-ations of our f^^,** ^S 
^wn minds, which we experiment daily in ,^^^^3;*- 
ourselves, as thinking, understanding, wiU^ 
ing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c 
co-existing in some substance; We are able to finme 
the complex idea of an immaterial spirit And thus^. 
4>y putting tc^ther the idea)* of thinking, perceivings 
iiboty, and power of moving themselves and other 
things, we have as cleax a perception and notion of 
immaterial substances, as we have of material. For 
l^utting^ together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, 
:il^e have the idea of an immaterial spirit ; and by put* 
*ing together thesdeas of coherent. solid parts,' and a 
jxnver of being moved, joined with substance, of which 
Jikewise we have no positive idea, we liave the idea t:^ 
mattar. The one is as clear and distinct an idea as 
the oth^: the idea of thinking, and moving a body, 
i»eing as clear and distinct ideas, as the ideas of exten* 
sion, solidity^ and being moved For our id» of sub* 
stance is ecpially obscure, or none at all in both ; it is 
•but a supposed I know, j^ot what, to support those ideas 
^ call accidents. It js for want of reflection that M^e 
iiie apt to thinki that our senses show us nothing but 

C 2 material 
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material things. Every act of sensatioDi when duly 
considered, gives us an equal view of both parts of. na- 
ture, the corporeal and spiritual. For whilst I know, 
by seeing or hearing, &c. that there is some corporeal 
being without me, the object of that sensation ; I da 
more certainly know, that there is some spiritual b^ing 
within me that sees and hears. This, I must be con^ 
vinced, cannot be the action of klre insensible inat^ 
ter; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 
ing being. ; • 
No idea of j §. l6. By the complex idea of extended, 
abstract sub- figured. Coloured, and all otlier sensible qua- 
•tancc. lities, which is all that we know of it, we 
are as far from the idea of .the substance of Ixnly, as if 
we knew nothing at all : nor after all the acquamtance 
and familiarity, which we imagine we have with mat- 
ter, and the many qualities men assure themselves they 
perceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps upon exa*> 
mination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, 
primary ideas belonging to body, tlian they have be- 
longing to immaterial spirit ♦ 

Thecohesion ,.^' ^l' P^ P"^^^ \^^ ^^. J^^ P^^^ 

of solid parts liar to body, as contradistmguished to spi- 
and impulse . rit,. are the cohesion of solid, and conse- 
the primary quently separable, paits, and sl power of 
\^y^ communicating motion by impulse. These, 

I think, are the original ideas proper and 
peculiar to body; for figure is but the consequence of 
finite extension. 

Thinking ^' *^- '^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ belonging, apd 

andmotivity peculiar to spirit, are thinking and will, or 
the primary, a power of putting body into motion by 
ideas of spi- thought, and which is consequent to it, 
^^^' liberty. For as body cannot but commu- 

nicate its motion by impulse to another body, which it 
meets witli at rest; so the mind can put bodies into 
motion, or forbear to do so, as it pleases. The ideas 
of. existence, duration, and mobility, are common to 
them both. 

Spirits capa- §. 19. There is no reason why it should 
bleofmo- be thought strange, that I make mobi*. 
**^"* lity belong to spirit: for having no other 

ide% 
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idea of inotibn, but change df distance with' other be**- 
ings that are considered as at rest-; and finding, that 
spirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 
-they are, and that spirits do operate at several times 
in several places; I cannot but attribute change of 
f)lace to all 6nite spirits ; (for oiF the infinite spirit I 
speak not here,) For my soul, being a real bemg, as 
"^vell as my body, is certainly as capable of changing 
distance with aiiy other body, or bemg, as body itself; 
and so is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
can consider a certain distance, or a change of thatdis* 
lance between two points, one may certainly conceive 
a distance^ and a change of distance between two spi* 
rits: and so conceive their motion, their approach or 
removal^ one from another. 

\. 20. Eveiy one finds in himself, that his soul can 
think, will, and operate on his body in the place where 
tfa^t is ; but cannot operate on a body, or in a place an 
Iiundred miles distant from it, No^bodyxran imagine, 
that his soul can think or move a body at Oxtbrd, 
whilst he is at London; and cannot but know, that^ 
being united to his body, it constantly changes place 
all the whole journey between Oxford and London, as 
the coach or horse does that carries him, and I think 
may be said to be truly all that while in motion ; or if 
that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough 
of its motion, its being separated from the body in 
deaths I think^ will ; for to consider it as going out of 
the body, 6r leaving it, and yet to have no idea of xits 
motion, seems to me impossible. 

§•21. If it be said by any one, that it cannot change 
place because it hath none, for the spirits are not in 
loco, but ubi^ I suppose that way of^ talking will not 
HOW be of mudi weight to. many, in an age that is not 
hiuch disposed to admhe, or suffer themselves to be 
,deceived by such unintelligible ways of speaking. But 
if any one thinks there is any sense in that distinction, 
and that it is applicable to our present purpose, I desire 
him to put it into intelligible English ; and l^en from 
thence draw a reason to show, that immaterial spirits 
jiie not capable of motion. Indeed motion cannot be 
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4iitributed'toQod; not because he is an irainatmal^ 
but because he is au infinite spirit 
Idcft ofsosl §. 2fi. Let us compare then our complex 
mA Wf idea of an immateriai spirit with our com- 
cQiriJarcd, pjex idea of body, and sec whether there be 
anymore obscurity in one than in the other, and in which 
most Our idea of body, as I think, is an extended 
folid substance, capable of communicating motion by 
impulse : And our uiea of soul, as an immaterial spirit^ 
is of a substance that thinks, and has a power of ex* 
citing motion in body, by willing or thought Hiese, 
I think, are our complex ideas of «oul and body, aa 
contra*distinguished ; and now let us examine which 
has most obscurity in it, and diificulty to be appre* 
hended. I know, that people, whose thoughts are im* 
mersed in matter, and have so subjected their minds ta 
yieir senses, that they seldom reflect on any thing be* 
yond them, are apt to say, they cannot comprehend 
^ thinking thing, which perhaps is true : but t affirm, 
when they consider it well, they can no more compre<* 
hend an extended thing. 

Cohesion of h' 23. If any one say, he knows not 
#oMd parts in what it is thinks in him; he means, he 
bodyashArd knows not what the substance is of that 
to U con, thinking thing : no more, say I, knows he 
thinkbg in 4 ^^^^ ^^^ sutetancc is of that solid thing* 
tool. Farther, if he says he knows not how he 

thinks; I answer, neither knows he how 
he is extended; how the solid parts of body are 
united, or cohere together to make extension. For 
though the pressure of the particles of air may ac-* 
count for the cohesion of several parts of matter, that 
are grosser than the particfes of air, and have porea 
less than the corpuscles of air ; yet the weight or pres-* 
sure of the air, will not explain, nor can be a cause of 
the coherence of the particles of air themselves. And 
if the pressure of the sether, or any subtiler matter 
than the air, may unite, and hold fast together the parts 
of a particle dL air, a^ well as other bodies ; yet it can<« 
not make bonds for itself, and hold together the parta 
that make up evexy the least corpuscle of that materii^ 

subtilis^ 
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ilubtHis. So that that hypothesis, how ingeniously so- 
ever explained) by showings that the parts of sensible 
bodies are held together by the pressure of other exter- 
nal insensible bodies, reaches not the parts of the «t|ier 
itself; and by how much the more evident it proves, 
that the parts of other bodies are held together by the 
^icternal pressure of the «ther, and -can have no othci? 
'dOnceivable cauise of their cohesion and union, bystf 
tnuch the more it leaves us in t^e dark concerning the 
cohesion of the parts of the corpuscles of the sether 
itself; ^hich tvte cati neither coticeive without parts, 
they being bodies^ and divisible; nor yet hbw their 
parts cohere, they wanting that cause of cohesion, 
ivhich is given of the cohesion of the parts of all 
Mher bodies. 

^. 24. But, in truth, the pressure of any ambient 
fluid, how great soever, can be no intelligible cause of 
the Odhesiou of the solid parts of matter. For though 
mioh a pressure may hinder the avulsion of two polished 
Superficies, one from another, in a line perpendicular 
to themi as in the experiftient of tWo polished mar- 
bles i yefc it can never, in the least, hmder the separa- 
tiott by a motion, in a line pstrallel to those surtacea. 
Bedaub the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to sue- 
teeed in each point of ^pace, deserted by a lateral mo- 
tion, resists such a motion of bodies so joined, no more 
than it WWild resi«: the motion of that body, were it 
0a all sided invironed by that fluid, and touched no 
dtherbody: and therefore, if thei-e were no other cause 
of cohesioft, all parts of bodies must be easily -separable 
by such a latetal sliding motion. For if the pressure of 
the lether be the adequate Cause of cohesion, wherever* 
that cause operates not, there can be no cohesion. And 
finite it cannot operate against such a lateral separation,* 
(as has been shown) therefore in every imaginary plane, 
}nte^s6Cting any mass of matter, there could be no more 
cohesion, than of two polished surfaces, which will 
always, notwithstanding any imaginable pressure of a 
fluid, easily slide one from another. So that, perlvips,- 
how* clear an idea soever we think we have of the ex-* 
t#ft8j^ of body, which is nothing but the cohesion of 
* C 4 §oIid 
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solid parts, he that shall well consider it in his mind 
may have reason to conclude, that it is as easy for him 
to have a clear idea, how the soul thinks, as how body 
is extended. For since body is no farther, nor other- 
wise extended, than by the union aud cohesion of its 
solid parts, we shall very ill comprehend the extension 
of body, without understanding wherein consists the 
union and cohesion of its parts ; which seems to me as 
incomprehensible, as the manner of thinking, and how 
it is performed. 

§. 25. r allow it is usual for most people to wonder 
how any one should find a diiOficulty in what they think 
they every day observe. Do we not see, will they be 
re^Ldy- to say, the pj^rts of bodies stick firmly together ? 
Is there any thing more common? And. what doubt 
can there be made of it ? And the like, I s^y, con- 
cerning thinking and voluntary motion : Do we not 
^very moment experiment it in ourselves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted ? The matter of fact is clear, I 
confess ; but when we would a little nearer look into 
it, and consider how it is done, there I thipkwe. are 
at a loss, both in the one, and the other ; and can as 
little understand how the parts of body cohere, as how 
we ourselves perceive, or move. I would have any one 
intelligibly explain to me, how the parts of gold, or 
brass, (that but now in fusion were as loose from one 
another, as the particles of water, or the sands of an 
hour-glass) come in a few moments to be so united, 
and adhere so strongly one to anotherj that tlie utmost 
force of men's arms cannot separate them : a consider-* 
ingman will,'l suppose, be here at a loss, to satisfy hi^ 
own, or another man's understanding. 

§. 2$. The little bodies that compose that fluid we 
.fall water, are so. extremely small, that I have never 
heard of any one, who by a microscope, (and yet I have 
heard of §orne that have magnified to ten thousand ; 
nay, to much above a hundred thousand times) pre- 
tended to perceive their distinct bulk, figure, or mOm 
tion,: and the particles of water are also so perfectly 
loose one from another, that the least force sensibly 
s^ps^rates t}ie«i' Nayi if we consider their pcfpetual 
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. zxrotion, we inust allow theni to have no cohesioh one 
"with another ; and yet let but a sharp cold corner thejr 
unite, they consolidate, these little atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, separable. He that could 
find the bonds that tie these heaps of loose little bodies 
together so firmly ; he that could make known the ce- 
xnent that makes them stick so fast one to another; 
ivould discover agredt, and yet unknown secret : and 
yet when that was done, would he be far enough from 
making the extension of body (which is the cohesion 
of its solid parts) intelligible, till he could show wherein 
consisted the union, or consolidation of the parts of 
those bonds, or of tliat cement, or of the least particle 
of matter that exists. Whereby it appears, that -this 
primary and supposed obvioiis quality of body will be 
" found, when examined, to be as incon^rehensible as 
any thing belonging to our minds, and a solid extended 
substance as hard to be conceived as a thinking im- 
material one, whatever difficulties some would raise 
against it. 

• §. 27. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, 
that pressure, which is brought to explain the cohesion 
of bodies, is as unintelligible as the cohesion Itself 
For if matter be considered, as no doubt it is, finite, 
tet any one se^d his, contemplation to the extremities 
of the universe, and there see what conceivable hoopd, 
wha}; bond he cin imagine to hold this mass of matter 
in so close a pressure together ; from whence steel has 
its firmness, and the parts of a diamond their hardness 
and indissolubility. If matter be finite, it musthavo 
its extremes ; and there must be something to hinder it 
from scattering asunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, 
any one will throw himself into the supposition and 
abyss of infinite matter, let him consider what light he 
thereby brings to the cohesion of body, and whether 
be be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by re- 
solving it into a supposition, the most absurd and most 
incomprehensible of all other : So far is our extension 
of body (which is nothing but the cohesion of solid 
parts) from being clearer, or more distinct, when we 

would 
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would inquire into the nature, cause, cnr mann^ofity 
tiian the idea of tiiinking. 

^ §.28. Another idea Mre have Of body is 

x'^^l^^' the power of communication of motion by 
tionbyim. impulse; and of our souis, the ^ower oi 
pidse^orby cxciting motion by thought These ideasy 
*^"g**** the one of body, the other <rf dur minds, 
tellieible?" ^^ ^^j'^ experience clearly furaishesi us 
! with : but if here again we inquire how* this. 
is done, we are equally in the dark. For to the com-» 
munication of motion by impulse, wherein as much 
motion is lost to one body,, as is got to the other, which 
is the ordinariest case, we can have no other concep- 
tion, but of the passing of motion out of one body into 
another; which, I think, is as obscure and uncon- 
ceivable, as how our minds move or stop our bodies 
by thought ; which we every moment find they do. 
The increase of motion by impulse, which is observed 
or beheved sometimes to happen^ is yet harder to be 
understood. We have by daily experience clear evi- 
dence of motion produced both by impulse aiid by 
thought ; but the manner how, hardly comes within 
our conqiprehension ; we are equally at a loss in both* 
So that however we consider motion, and its commu^ 
nication, either from body or spirit, the idea which 
belongs to spirit is at least as clear as that which be** 
long's to body And if we consider the active power 
oi' moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much 
clearer in spirit than bodiy ; -since two bodies, placed by 
/one another at rest, will never afFotd us the idea of 
a power in the one to move the other, but by a bof* 
rowed motion : whereas the mind, every day, affords^ 
us ideas of an active power of moving of bodies ; and 
therefore it is worth our consideration, whether active 
power he not the proper attribute of ^irits, and pas- 
sive power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that 
created spirits are not totally separate from matter, 
because they are both active and passive. Pure spirit, 
viz. God, is only active; pure matter is only passive; 
those beings that are both active and passive,^ we may 
jlidgeto partake of both. But be that as it will, I 

think^ 
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think, we have as many, and as clear ideas belonging 
to spirit, as we have belonging to body, the substance 
each being equally unknown to us ; and the idea of 
thinking in spirit as clear as of extension in body; and 
the conioitinication of motion by thought, which we 
attribute to spirit, is as evident as that by impulse, 
which we ascribe to body. Constant experience makes 
XA sensible of both these, though our narrow under- 
standings can comprehend neither. For M'hen the mind 
'would look beyond^those original ideas we have from 
sensation or reflection, and penetrate into their causey 
and manner of production, we find still it discovers no* 
thing but its own short-sightedness. 

^. 29. To concliide; sensation convinces us, that 
there are solid extended substances; and reflection, 
that there are^ thinking ones: experience assures lis of 
the existence of such beings ; and that the one hath a 
power to move body by impulse, the other by thought ;. 
this we cannot doubt of. JExperience, I say, every mo^ 
ment iumishes us with the clear ideas, both of the one 
and the other. But beyond these ideas, as received from 
their proper sources, our faculties will not reach. If 
we would inquire farther into their nature, causes, and 
manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clearer 
than we do of thinking. If we would explain them 
any farther, one is as easy as the other ; and there is no 
more difficulty to conceive how a substance we know 
not should by thought set body into motion, than how 
a substance we know not should by impulse set body 
into motioui So that we are no more able to discover 
wlierein the ideas belonging to body consist, than those 
belonging to spirit. From whence it seems probable to 
me, that the simple ideas we receive from sensation and 
reflection are tlie boundaries of our thoughts ; beyond 
which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
fible to advance one jot; nor can it make any disco- 
veries, when it would pry into the nature and hidden 
causes of those ideas. 

§. 30, So that in short, the idea we have ideaof body 
of spirit, compared with the idea we have and spirit 
of body, stands thus : the substance of spi- ^^^v^^ 

rit 
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.rit is unknown to us; and so is the substance of bodj 
equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities or 
properties of bocly, viz. solid coherent parts and im- 
pulse, we have distinct cle^r ideas of; so likewise wc 
know, and have distinct clear ideas of two primary 
qualities or properties of spirit, viz. thinking, and a 
power of action ; i. e. a power of beginning or atop* 
ping several thoughts or motions. We have also the 
ideas o( several qualities inherent in bodies, and have 
the clear distinct ideas of them : which qualities are but 
the various modiiications of the extension of cohering 
solid paits, and their motion. We have likewise the 
ideas of the several modes of thinking, viz. believing, 
doubting, intending, tearing, hoping; all which are but 
the several modes of thinking. We have also the ideas 
of willing, and moving the body consequent to it, and 
with the body itself too ; for, as has been shown, spirit 
is capable of motioiu 

The notion §'31. Lastly, if this notion oS imma* 

of spirit in. terial spirit may have perhaps, some ditfi- 
volvcs no culties in it not easy to be explained, wc 
morediffi- have therefore no more reason to deny or 
tha/tbat* of ^^^^^t the existeifce of such spirits, than 
l^ody. we have to deny or doubt the eiustence of 

bocly ; because the notion of body is cum- 
bered with some difficulties very hard, and perhaps im- 
possible to be explained or understood by us. For I 
would fain have instanced any thing in our aotion of 
spirit more perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than 
the very notion of body includes in it : the divisibility 
in infinitum of any finite extension involving us whe- 
ther we grant or deny it,' in consequences impossible to 
be explicated or made in our apprehensions consistent ; 
consequences that carry greater difficulty, and more ap- 
parent absurdity, than any thing can follow from the 
notion of an immaterial knowing substance. 
We know \' ^2. Which we are not at all to won- 

nothing be- der at, since we having but some few super- 
yond our ficial ideas of things, discovered to us only 
simple ideas, ^y the senses from without, or by the 
mind, reflecting on what it es;perimen.ts in itself with- 
in, 
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in, have no khowledge beyond that, much less of the 
internal constitution, and true nature of things, being 
destitute of feculties to attain it. And therefore expe^ 
rimenting and discovering in. ourselves knowledge, and 
the power of voluntaiy moticm, as certainly as we ex- 
periment^ or discover in things without us, tlie cohe- 
sion and separation of solid parts, which is the exten^ 
sion and motion of bodies ; we have as much reason to 
be satisfied with our notion of immaterial spirit, as' 
with our notion of body, and the existence of the one 
as well as the other. • For it being no more a contra- 
diction that thinking i^hould exist, separate and inde- 
pendent from solidijy, than it is a contradiction that 
solidity should exist, separate and independent from 
thinking, they being both but simple ideas, inde- 
pendent one from another ; and having as clear and 
distinct ideas in us of thinking, as of solidity : I 
know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without solidity, i. e. immaterial, to exist, as a 
solid thing without thinking, i. e, matter, to exist ; 
especially since it is not harder to conceive how think- 
ing should exist without matter, than how matter should 
think. For whensoever we would proceed beyond these 
simple ideas we have from sensation and reflection, and 
dive farther into the nature of things, we fall presently 
into darkness and obscurity, perplexedness and diflSeul- 
ties ; and can discover nothing farther but our own 
blindness and ignorance. But whichever of these com- 
plex ideas be clearest, that of body, or immaterial spi- 
rit, this is evident, that the simple ideas that make them 
up are no other than what we have, received fix>m sensa- 
tion or reflection ; and so is it of all our other ideas of 
substances, even of CJod himself 

§. S3. For if we examine the idea we i^eaofGod 
have of the incomprehensible supreme be- 
ing, we shall find, that we come by it the same way ; 
and that the complex ideas we have* both of God an4 
separate spirits ate made up of the simple ideas we 
leceive from reflection: v. g. having, from what we 
experiment ju ourselves, got the ideas of existence and* 
duratfbn ; of knowledge and power ; of pleasure and^ 
happiness ; and of several other qualities and powers, 

which 
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iirliich it vs better to have than to be without : when wc 
would frame an idea .the most suitable we can to the 
supreme being, we enlarge every one of these with our 
idea of infinity ; and so putting thenl together^ make 
pur complex idea of God, For that the mind has such 
^, power of enlarging some of its ideas, received from 
sensation and reflection, has been akeady shown, 

§. 34. If 1 find that I know some few things, and 
some of them, or all, perhaps imperfectly, I can frame 
an idea of knowing twice as many ; which I can double 
again, as often as I can add to number ; and thus eh« 
large my idea of knowledge, by extending its compre- 
hension to all things existing, or possible. The same 
*alsp I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e» 
all their qualities, powers, causes, consequeni^s and 
relations, &c. till all be perfectly known that is iii 
thein, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame 
the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge. The same 
may also be done of power, till we come to that wc 
call infinite; and also of the duration of existence, 
without beg'mning or end; and so friame the idea of an 
eternal being. The degrees or extent wherein we ascribe 
existence, power, wisdom, and all other porfectioni 
(^which we can have any ideas of) to that sovereign bet- 
ing which we call God, being all bcmndless and infi- 
nite, we frame the best idea of him our minds are 
capable of : all which is done, I say, by enlarging those 
simple ideas we have taken from the operations of our 
own minds, by reflections or by our senses, from ex- 
terior things ; to that vastness to which infinity can ex*- 
tend them. 

Idea ofX3o<L h' ^^' ^^ ^* ^ infinity, which joined ta 
our ideas of existence, power, knowledge^ 
&c. makes that complex idea, whereby we represent ta 
ourselves, the best we can, the supreme being. For 
though in his own essence (which certainly we do not. 
know, not knowing the real essence of a pebble, or a 
-fly, or of our own selves) God be simpk and unoonv^ 
pounded > yet,. I think, I may say we have no other idea. 
<)f him, but a complex one of existence, looowlodge^ 
;|^wer^ hagfoaess, &c infinate and eternal : which are 
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$ji district idns, asd some of them, being relative^ are 
again compounded of others ; all which heitig, as has 
hfen 9howB, originalb^ got from sessation and reflection, 
go to make up &e idea or notion we have of God. 

^. S& Thas feither is to be observed, 
that there u no idea we attribute to God, JJ^^^^ 
bating infinity, which is not also a part of ©neofi^ts, 
^r complete idea of otber spirits. Because but those got 
iMmig ci^pabte of no other simple id^is, be- ^yom sens^ 
J»l«i»g to aoy thing but body, but those ^^^^^ '^ 
iHiich by reflection we receive from the ^^*®°*^ 
i^pmitisifi of our owa minds, we can attribute to sp- 
^m» 18^ Other but wiiatwe receive from thence: and all 
tkfi diff^Qtiiaet we can put between them in our conr 
iMiplaAion of S|uiits, is cmly in the several e^ttents and 
^^g^eea of thcii knowledge, power, duration, happt- 
nes«^ &:^ Foe that in our ideas, as well of spirits, as 
Qf QlheirthiagS)^ wv are sestcaioed to those we receive 
^^m. sewatioQ. sfsd leflecticMi, is evident from hence, 
that ia ouor ideaa of spirits, how much soever advanced 
\» pei^SGtkm be}9and those of bodies, even to that of 
infinite, we cannot yet have any idea of the manner 
IJievein. the^y discover their thoughts one to another : 
though we wast necessarily coi<ickide, that sepamte spi- 
ifyi^ which, are beings th^ have perfecter knowledge 
tod^gitfatec Isappines&than we, must needs have afeoa 
pt^eter way of conimunicatiiig their thoughts tlian 
Vehaive, who are £iin to make use c^ corporeal signs 
md particuilQr sounds : which are therefore of iirost ge^ 
Wrai use,, as beiqg the best and quickest we ave capaWte 
'^. B«t of immediate communication, having no ex- 
j^riment in ouraelves, and consequently no notion ol 
It at all^ we: hcLve no* idea how spirits^ which^ use 
Wb: word^. can with quickness^ or mucH less how spi^ 
rits, that have no bodies,, can be masters of their ownc 
thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at plea- 
sure, though we cannot but necessarily suppose they 
Have such a power. 

^. 37. And thus we have seen, what kind RecapituU- 
•f ideas we, have of substances of all kinds, ^*°"' 

whereia 
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wh^ein they cousist, ftnd how we came by them. 
From whence, I think it is venr evident, 

First, That all our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
stances are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with 
a supposition of something to which they belong, and: 
in which they subsist ; though of this supposed some^ 
thing' we have no clear distinct idea, at all. 

Secondly, That all the simple ideas, that thus united 
in one common substratum make up our com{dex ideas 
of several sorts of substances, are no other but such 
as we have received from sensation or reflection. So 
that even in thos^b which we think, we are most inti^ 
xnately acquainted with, and that come nearest the com^ 
prehension of our most enlarged conceptions, we can- 
not go beyond those simple ideas. And even in those 
which seem most remote from all we have to do with; 
and do infinitely surp^ws any thing we can perceive in 
ourselves by reflection, or discover by sensation in 
other things, we can attain to nothing but those simple 
ideas, which we originally received from sensation o^ 
reflection ; as is evident in the complex ideas we have 
of angels, and particularly of God himself. 

Tlii?:dly,^ TliE^t most of the simple ideas, that make 
up our complex ideas of substances, when truly con- 
sidered, are only powers, however we are apt to take 
them for positive qualities; v. g. the greatest part of 
the ideas that make our complex idoa of gold are yel-. 
lowne^s, great weight, ductility, fusibility and solubility 
in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an unknown 
substratum ; all which ideas are nothing else but so many 
relations to other sul>stances, and are not really in the 
gold, conridered barely in itself, though they depend on 
those real and primary qualities 'of its internal constitu- 
tion, whereby it has a fitness differently to operate and 
be operated on by several other substances. 
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CHAP, XXIV; 

Of collective Ideas of Sub^fances. 

§. 1 . T3 E S I D E S these complex ideas of q^^ j^^^ 
XJ several single substances, as of ' 

liian, horse, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath al&Q 
complex collective ideas of substs^nces ; which I so call, 
because such ideas are made up of mai^y particular sub-r 
stances considered together, as united into one idea, and 
which so joined are looked on as one; v. g. the idea 
of such a collection of men as make an army, though 
consisting of a great number of distinct substances, is as 
much one idea, as the idea of a man : and the great 
collective idea of all bodies whatsoever, signified bv the 
name world, is as much one idea, as the idea gi a^y 
the least particle of matter in it ; it sufficing to the 
unity of any idea, that it be considered as one repre-f 
isentationLor picture, though made up of ever so many 
particijlars» 

§. 2, These collective ideas of substances Made by the 
the mind makes by its power of composi- power of 
tion, and uniting severally either simple or composing 
complex ideas into one, as it does by the ^^ 1 1 min. 
>fiame faculty make the complex ideas of particular sub- 
stances, consisting of an aggregate of divers simple 
ideas, united in one substance : and as the mind, by 
putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the 
collective mode, or complex idea of apy number, as a 
3core, or a gross, &c, so by putting together several ^ 
particular substq^nces, it makes collective ideas qf sub-f 
stances, ^s a troop, an army, a swarm, a city, a fleet ; 
each of which, every one finds, that he represepts to hi^ 
own mind l>y one idea, in one view ; -and so under that 
notion considers those several things as perfectly one, 
fts one ship or one atom. Nor js it harder to conceive, 
hpwan array of ten thousand men should make one 
idea, than how a man should make ope idea; if being^ 
as easy to the mii»4 tp unite into Q»e the i^ies^ of a great 
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number of men, and consider it as one, as it is to 
unite into one particular all the distinct ideas that make 
up the composition of a man, and consider them all 
together as one. , 

AH artificial §• ^' Amongst such kind of collective 
things are ideas, are to be counted most part of arti- 
coUective ficial things, at least suchj of them as are 
ideas. made up of distinct substances : and, in 

truth, if we consider all these tollective ideas aright, as 
army, constellation, universe, as they are united into 
so many single ideas, they are but the artificial draughts 
of tlje mind; bringing things very remote, and inde- 
pendent on one. another, into one view, the better to 
contemplate and discourse of them, united into one 
conception, and signified by one name. For there are 
no thmgs so remote, nor so contrary, which the mind 
cannot, by this art of composition, bring into one idea ; 
as is visible in that signified by the nanie universe. 



CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 

Rdatioit §• ^' T3 ESIDES the ideas, whether sim- 
what. -D pie or complex, that the mind 

has of things, as they are in themselves, 
there are others it gets from their comparison one with 
another. The understanding, in the consideration of 
any thing, is not confined to that precise object : it 
can carry any idea as it were beyond itself, or at least 
look beyond it, to see how it stands in conformity to 
any other. When the mind so considers one thing, that 
it does as it were bring it to and set it by another, and 
carry its view from one to the other : this is, as the 
words import, relation and respect; and the denomi- 
nations giyep to positive things, intimating that respect, 
and serving as marks to Jead the thoughts beyond the 
subject itself denominated to something distinct from 
it, ^e what we call relatives; and the things so brought 
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together, related. Thus, when the iniu4 considers 
Caius as such a positive being, it takes nothing into that 
idea, but what really exists in Caius ; v. g. when I 
consider him ^s-a man, I have nothing in my mind but 
the complex idea pf the species, man. So likewise, 
when I say Caius is a white man, I have nothing but 
the bare consideration of a man who hath that white 
• colour. But when I give Caius the name husband, I 
intimate some other person : 'and when I give him the 
^ame whiter, I intimate some other thing : in both 
jcases my thought is led to something beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into oensideration. 
And since any idea, whether simple or complex, may be 
the occasion why the mind thus brings two things to- 
gether, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
though still considered as distinct; therefore any of ou^ 
ideas may be the foundation of relation. As in . the 
^bove-mentionecl instance, the contract aud ceremony 
of marriage with Sempronia is the occasion of the de- 
nomination or relation of husband; and the colour 
white the occasion wjiy he is said to be whiter than 
free-stone. 

\. % These, and the like relations, ex- ^giationg 
pressed by relative terms, that have others without cor. 
answering them, with a reciprocal intima- relative 
tion, as father and son, bigger and less, terms not 
cause and effect, are very obvious to every ^^^l^^' 
one, and every bodv at first sight perceives 
the relation. For father and son, husband and wife, 
and such other correlative terms, seern so nearly to be- 
long one to another, and through ctBtom do so readily 
chime and answer one another in people's memories, 
that, upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts 
are presently carried beyond the thing so named ; and 
no-body overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it is 
so plainly intimated. But where languages have failed 
to give correlative ^lames, there, the relation is not 
always so easily taken notice of. Concubine is, no 
doubt, a relative name, as well as wife : but in lan- 
;guages where.this, and tjbe like words, have not a cor- 
lelative twin, there people are not so apt to take them 
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to be so, as wanting that evident mark of relation 
which is between correlatives, which seem to explain 
one another, and not to be able to exist, but together.- 
Hence it is, that many of those names which, duly 
considered, do include evident relations, have been 
called external denominations. But all names, that are 
more than empty sounds, must signify some idea, which 
is either in the thing to which the name is applied ; and 
then it is positive, and is looked on as united to, and 
existing in the thing to which the denomination is 
given : or else it arises from the respect the mind finds 
in it to something distinct from it, with which it con* 
siders it ; and then it includes a relation. 
Some seem- §• ^" Another soit of relative terms there 

inglyabso- is, which are not looked on to be either 
lute terms relative, or so much as external denomina- 
contain lela- tions ; which yet, under the form and ap* 
tions. pearance of signifying something absolute in 

the subject, do conceal a tacit, though less observably 
relation. Such are the seemingly positive terms of old, 
great, imperfect, &c. whereof I shall have occasion to 
speak more at large in the following chapters. 
Relationdif- §• 4. This farther may be observed, that 
lerent from the ideas of relation may be the same in 
thethingsre- ^^^ ^^j^q j^^ve far diiFerent ideas of the 
^^^ • things that are related, or that are thus 

compared ; v. g. those who have far different ideas of 
a man, may yet agree in the notion of a father : which 
is a notion superinduced to the substance, or man, and 
refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, 
let man be what it will. * 

Change of §. 5. The iiaturc therefore of relation 

relation may consists in the referring or comparing two 
be without things one to another;* from.wnich com- 
in^thesubt parison, one Or both comes to be denomi- 
lecu nated. And if either of those things be 

removed or cease to be, the relation ceases, and the de- 
nomination consequent to it, though the other receive 
in itself no alteration at all : v. g. Caius, whom 1 con» 
f ider to-day as a father, ceases to be so to-i»orrow, only 
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by the death of his son, without any alteration made 
in himself. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the 
object to which it compares any thing, the same thing 
is capable of having contrary denominations at the 
same time : v> g. Caius, compared to several persons, 
may truly be said to be older and younger, stronger, and 
weaker, &c. 

§. 6. Whatsoever doth or can exist, or be Relation 
considered as one thing, is positive; and only betwixt 
so not only siihple ideas and substances, but two things. 
modes also, arc positive beings : though 
the parts of which they consist, are very often relative 
one to another ; but the whole together considered as 
one thing, and producing in us the complex idea of one 
thing, which idea is in our minds as one picture, 
though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one 
name, it is a positive or absolute thing, or idea. Thus 
a triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to 
another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a 
positive absolute idea. The same may be said of a 
femily, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, but 
betwixt two things considered as two tilings. There 
must always be in relation two ideas, or thing's, either 
in themselves really sq)arate, or considered as distinct, 
and then a ground or occasion for their comparison. 

§. 7. Concerning relation in general, these ^jj . . 
things rtiay be considered : capable"^ 

First, that there is no one thing, whe- relation, 
ther simple idea, substance, mode, or rela- 
tion, or name of either of them, which is not capable 
of almost an infinite numlxrr of considerations, in re- 
ference to other things ; and therefore this makes no 
small pait of men's thoughts and words : v. g. one single 
man may at once be concerned in, and su3tain all the^e 
following relations, and many more, viz. father, bro- 
ther, son, grandfather, grandson, father-in-law, son-in- 
law, husband, friend, enemy, subject, general, judge, 
patron, client, professor, European, Englishman, islander, 
servant, master, possessor, captain, superior, inferior, 
bigger, less, older, younger, contemporary, like, un-- 
like, &c. to an almost infinite number : he being ca- 
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pable of as many relations, as there can be occasions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of agree- 
ment, disagreement, or respect whatsoever. For, as 
I said, relation is a way of comparing or considering 
two things together, and giving one or both of them 
some appellation from that comparison; and j&ometimes 
giving even the relation itself a name. 
The ideas of ^' ^' Secondly, This farther may be cou- 
relations sidered concerning relation, that though it 

clearer often bc. not contamed in the real existence of 
than of the things, but something extraneous and su- 
UteT^^^^' perinduccd; yet the ideas which relative 
words stand for, are often clearer and more 
distinct,- than of those substances to which they do belong. 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great 
deal clearer and more distinct, than that we have of a 
man ; or, if you will, paternity is a thing.whereof it is 
easier to have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I* 
can much easier conceive what a friend is, than what 
God. Because the knowledge of one action, or one 
simple idea, is oftentimes suracient to give me the no- 
tion of a relation : but to the knowing of any substan- 
tial being, an accurate collection of sundry ideas is 
necessary. A man, if he compares two things together, 
can hardly be supposed not to know what it is, wherein 
he compares tliem: so that when he compares any 
things together, he cannot but have a very clear idea 
of that relation. The ideas then of relations are capa- 
ble at least of being more perfect and distinct in our 
minds, than those of substances. Because it is com-' 
monly hard to know all the simple ideas which are 
really in any substance, but for the most part easy enough 
to know the simple ideas that make up any relation I 
think on, or haVe a name for : v. g. comparing two 
men, in reference to one common parent, it is very 
easy to frame the ideas of brothers, without having yet 
the perfect idea of a man. For significant relative 
words, as well as others, standing only for ideas ; and 
those being all either simple, or made up of simple 
ones, it suffices for the knowing the precise idea the 
relative term stands for^ to have a clear conception of 
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that which 13 the foundation of the relation ; which 
may be done without having a perfect and clear idea of 
the thing it is attributed to. Thu3 having the notion,, 
that one laid the egg out of which the other was 
hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 
chick, between the two cassiowaries in St. James's park ; 
though perhaps I have but a very obscure and imper- 
fect idea of those birds themselves. 

§.9. Thirdly, Though there be^a great j^^j^^j^^^ ^ 
number or considerations, wherem thmgs terminate in 
may be compared one with anothei^ and simple ideas, 
so a multitude of relations; yet they all 
terminate in, and are concerned about, those simple 
ideas, either of sensation or reflection : which I think 
to be the whole materials of all our knowledge. To 
clear this, I shall show it in the most considerable rela- 
tions that we have any notion of, and in some that seem 
to be the most remote from sense or reflection ; which - 
yet will appear to have theh ideas from thence, and 
leave it past doubt, that the notions we have of them 
are but certain simple ideas, and so originally derived 
from sense or reflection. 

§. 10. Foufthly, That relatipn being the jerms lead- 
considering of one thing with another, ing the mind 
which is extrinsecal to it, it is evident, that beyond the 
all words that necessarily lead the mind to subjectdeno- 
any other ideas than are supposed really to J^i^g' *^* 
exist in that thing, to which the words are 
applied, are relative words : v. g. a man black, meriy, 
thoughtful, thirsty, angry, extended; these, and the 
like, are all absolute, because they neither signify nor 
intimate iany thing, but what does or is supposed really 
to exist in the man thus denominated : but father, bro» 
ther, .king, husband, blacker, merrier, &c. are words 
wliich, together with the thing they denominate, imply 
also something else separate and exterior to the existence 
of that thing. 

§. 11. Having laid down these premises Conclusion, 
concerning relation in general, I shall now 
proceed to show, that in some instances, how all the ideas 
we have of relation are made up, as the others are, only 
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bf sirtij)te i<leas} and that they all, how tefmed or re- 
inote from sense soever they seem, terminate at last in 
simple ideasi I shalF begin M^ith the most comprehen-* 
sive relation, xVheJ-eiii all things that do or can exist are 
concerned ; Ind that is the relation 6f cause and effect* 
The idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains 
of all our knowledge, sensation, and reflection, I shall 
in the next place consider. 



CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Cause dnd^ffecty and other Relations. 

Whenc^theit S' ^- T^ ^^^^ notice that our senses takd 
ideas got. A of the Constant vicissitude of 

things. We cailnot but observe, that several 
particular*, both ijualities and substances, begin to exist ; 
and that they receive this their existence from thd due 
application and operation of some other being; Fi'om 
this observation, we get our ideas of cause and effect. 
That which produces any sitnple 6t. complex idea we 
denote by th& general tiame Cause ; and that which is 
produced, effect. Thus finditig that in that substancd 
which we call wax. fluidity, which is* a simple idea that 
\vas not in it before, is constantly produced by the appli- 
cation of a certain degree bf heat ; we call the simple 
idea of heat, iti i-elation to fluidity in Wax, the cause 
bf it, atid fluidity the effect So also finding that the 
substance of wood, which is a certain collection of simple 
ideas, so called, by the application of fire is tUrtted into 
ianothei' substance called ashes, i. e. another complex 
idea, consisting of a, COUectlbn of simple ideas, quite 
different from that complex idea which we call wood ; 
we consider fii-e, in relation to ashes, as cause, and the 
ashes as effect. So that whatever is considered by us 
to conduce or operate to the producmg any particular 
silnple idea, or collection of simple ideas, whether sub- 
stance or mode, which did not before exist, hath thereby 
fn our minds the relation of a cause, and so is denomi* 
liated by uSk 
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§. 2. Having thus, from what our senses Creatidki 
ftre able to discover, in the operations of bo- generation^ 
dies on one another, got the notion of cause °^^ng ^ 
and effect, Viz. that a cause is that which *^'^*^*°'^- 
rrt^kes any other thing, either simple idea, substance or 
mode, begin to be ; and an effect is that which had its 
beginning frorti some other thing : the mind finds no 
great difficulty to distinguish the several originals of 
things into two sorts. 

Fifst, when the thitig is Wholly made new, so that 
no part thereof did ever exist before ; as when a new 
partible of matter doth begin to exist, in rerum natura, 
which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, when a thing is made up of particjes, 
which did all of them before exist, but that very thing 
so cbnstituted of pre-existing particles, which> consi-* 
clered all together, make up such a collection of simple 
ideas as had not any existence before ; as this nlan, thi» 
tgg, rose, of chferfy, &c. And this^ when referred to 
a substaticCj produced in the ordinary course of nature 
by internal principle, biit set on w^brk, and received 
from some external agent or cause, and working by 
insensible ways, which we perceive not, we call gene- 
ration : M^hen the cause is extrinsecal, and the effect 
Jjfoduced by a sensible separation, or juxta-position of 
diseeif-nible parts, M^e call it making; and such are all' 
artificial things. When any simple idea is produced, 
which was not in that subject before^ we call it altera- 
tion. Thus a Aian is generated, a picture made, and 
either of them altered, when any new sensible quality 
or simple idea is produced in either of them, which 
was not there before ; and the things thus made to 
fexist which were not there before, are effects; and 
those things, which operated to the existence, causes. 
In which, and all other causes, we may observe, that 
the notion of cause and effect has its rise from ideas, 
received by sensation, or inflection ; and that this rela- 
tiofa, how comprehensible soever, terminates at last ia 
them. For to have the idea, of cause and effect, it suf- 
fices to consider any simple idea, .or substance, as begin- 
ning t9 exist by the operation of some other, without 
knovring the manner of that operation, 
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Relatkms of §• ^' Time and place are also the founda- 
liiae. tions of very large relations, and all finite 

beings at least are concerned in them. But 
having already shown, in another place, how we get 
these ideas, it may suffice here to intimate, that most 
of the denominations of things, received from time, 
are only relations. ' Thus when any one says, that queen 
Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years, 
these words import only the relation of that duration 
to some other, and mean no more than this, that the 
duration of her existence was equal to fixty-nine, and 
the duration of her government to foity-five annual 
revolutions of tl>e sun ; and so are all words, answering, 
how iong. Again, William the Conqueror invaded 
England about the year 1066, which means this, that 
taking the duration from our Saviour's time till jiow, 
for one entire great length of time, it shews at what 
distance this invasion was from the two extremes : and 
to do all words of time, answering to the question, 
when, which show only the distance of any point oS 
time, from the period of a longer duratiop, from 
which we measure, and to which we thereby consider 
it as related. 

§. 4. There are yet, besides those, othqr words of 
lime, that ordinarily are thought to stand for positive 
ideas, which yet will, when considered, be found to 
be relative, such as are young, old, &c. which include 
and intimate the relation any thing has to a certain 
length of duration, whereof we have the idea in our 
minds. Thus having settled in our thoughts the idea 
of the ordinary duration 6f a man to be seventy years, 
when we say a man is young, we mean that his age is 
yet but a small part of that which usually men attain 
to: and when we denominate him old, we mean that 
his duration is run out almost to the end of that which 
men do not usually exceed. And so it is but com- 
paring the particular age, or duration of this or that 
man, to the idea of that duration which we have in our 
minds, as ordinarily belonging to that sort of animals : 
which is- plain, in the application of these names to 
other things ; for a man is called young at twenty 
years, and very young at seven years old: but yet a 
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horse we call old at twenty, and a dog at seven years; 
because in each of these, we compare their age to diP- 
iferent ideas of duration, Avhich are settled in our minds, 
as belonging to these several sorts of animals, in the 
ordinary course of nature. But the sun aiid stars, though 
they have out-lasted several ^neratiOns of men, we call 
not old, because we do not. know what period God 
hath set to that sort of beings. This term belonging 
properly to those things, which we can observe in 
the ordinary course of things, by a natural decay, to 
come to an end In a certain period of time; and so 
have in our minds, as- it AVere, a standard to which we 
can compare the several parts of their duration; and, by 
tile relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 
old : which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or dia- 
mond, things whose u«ual periods we know not. 

§. 5. The relation also that things have Relations of 
to one another in their places and dis- jjaceand^x* 
tances; is very obvious to observe; as tension. 
above, below, a mile distant from Char- 
ing-cross, in England, and in London. But as in du« 
ration, so in extension and bulk, there are some ideas 
tiiat are relative, which we signify by names that are 
thought positive ; ajs great and little are truly relations. 
For here also having, by observation, settled in our 
minds the ideas of the bigness of several species of things 
from those- we have been most accustomed to, we make 
them as it were the standards whereby to denominate the 
hulk of others. Thus we call a great apple, such a 
one as is bigger than the ordinary sort of thQse we hav© 
been used to; and a little horse, such a one as comes 
not up to the size of that idea, which we have in our 
minds, to belong ordinarily to horses: and that will 
be a great horse to a Welshman, which is but a little 
one to a Fleming ; tliey two having, from the different 
breed of their countries, taken several-sized ideas to 
which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their. great ^and their little. 

§. 6. So likewise weak and strong are Absolute 
but relative denominations of power, com- terms often 
pared to some ideas we have at that time stand for re* 
of greater or less power. Thus when we i^^i^^^s. 
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say a weak man, we mean one that has not so much 
strength or power to move, as usually men have, or 
usually those of his size have : which is a comparing 
his strength to the idea w^ have of the usuaf strength 
of men, or men of such a size. The like, when wc 
say the creatures are all weak things ; weak, there, is 
bat a relative term, signifying the disproportion there 
is in the power of God £ind the creatures. And so 
abundance of words^ in ordinary speecli, stand only for 
rdations (and perhaps the greatest part) which at first 
sight seem to have, no such signification : v. g. the ship 
has necesaary stores. Necessary and stores are both rela-' 
tive words ; one having a relation to the accomplbhing 
the voyage intended^ and the other to future use. All 
which relations, how they are confined to and termi- 
nate in ideas derived from sensation or reflection, is too. 
obvious to need any explication. 



,C H A P. XXVIL . 
Of Identity and Diversity. 

Wherein §^ ^' A MOTHER occasion the mind 
identity^on. ' jtV. often takes of comparing, is the 

swtfiw y^Yy being of things; when considering 

any thing as existing at any determined time and place, 
we compare it with itself as existing at another time^ and 
thereon form the ideas of identity and diversity. When 
we see any thing to be in any place in any instant of 
time, we are sure (be it what it will) that it is that 
very thing, and not another, which at that same time 
exists ?n another place, how like and undistinguishable 
soever it may be m all other respects : and in this con- 
sists identity, when the ideas it is attributed to, vaiy 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein 
we consider their former existence, and to which we 
compare the present. For we never finding, nor con- 
ceiving it possible, that two things of the same kind 
should exist in . the same place at the samfe time, we * 
iTghtly conclude, that whatever exists any where at any 
time, excludes all of the same kind, and is there itself 
alone* When therefore we demand^ whether any thing 
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be the same or no ; it refers always to something that 
existed such a time in such a place, which it was certain 
at that instant was the same with itself, and no other. , 
From whence it follows, tjiat one thing cannot have 
two beginnings of existence, nor two things one be* 
ginning; it being impossible for two things of the 
'same kind to be or exist in the same instant, in the very 
same place, or one and the same thin^ in different 
places. That therefore that had one beginning, is th<? 
same thing; and that which had a diiferent beginning 
in time and place from that, is not the same, but 
diverse. That which has made the difficulty .about this 
relation, has been the little care and attention used in 
having- precise notions of the things to Which it is 
tittributed. 

§. 2. We have the ideas but 'Of three identity of 
sorts of substances; 1. God. 2. Finite substances^ 
intelligences. 3, Bodies. First, God is 
"without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and every- 
Tifi'here ; and therefore concerning his identity, there can 
be no doubt. Secondly, finite spirits having had each 
its determinate time and place of beginning to exist, 
the relation to that time and place will always deter- 
mine to each of them its identity, as long as it exists* 
Thirdly, the same will hold of every paiticle of mat* 
ter, to which no addition or subtraction of matter 
being made, it is the same. For though these three 
sorts of substances, as we term them, do not exclude 
one another out of the same place ; yet we cannot con- 
ceive but that they must necessarily each of them ex- 
clude any of the same kind out of the same place : or 
€lse the notions and names of identity and diversity 
^ould be in vain, and there could be no such distlnc-- 
tion of substances, or any thing else one from another. 
For exatnple : could two bodies be in the same place at 
the same time, then those two parcels of matter must 
be one and the same, take them great or little ; nay, 
all bodies must be one and the same. For by the same 
reason that two partiqles of matter may be in one 
place, all bodies may be in out place: which, when 
It can be supposed, takes away the distinction of 
identity and diversity of oue and more, and renders i^ 
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ridiculous. But it being a contradictioiiyr that two «r 
more should be one, identity and diversity are relations 
and ways of comparing wellrfounded, and of use to the 
Identity of understanding. All other things being but 
modes. modes or relations ultiinately terminated 

in substances, the identity and diversity of 
each particular existence of them too will be by the 
same way determined: only as to things whose ex- 
istence is in succession, such as are the actions of finite 
beings, v. g. motion and^ought, both which consist 
in a continued train 6f succession; concerning their 
diversity, there can be no question : because each pe- 
rishing the moment it begins, they cannot exist in dif- 
ferent times, or in different places, as pennanent beingps 
can at different times exist in distant places; and there- 
fore no motion or thought, considered as at different 
times, can be the same, each part thereof having a dif- 
ferent beginning of existence. 

p . . . ^. 3i From what has been said, it is easy 

iwMviSwti. '^ discover what is so much enquired after, 
^5. the principium individuationis ; and that^ 

it is plain, is existence itself, which deter- 
mines a being of any soit to a particular time and place^ 
incommunicable to two beings of the same kind. This, 
though it seems easier to conceive in simple substances 
or modes, yet when reflected on is not more difficult in 
compound ones, if care be taken to what it is ap- 
plied : \, g. let us suppose an atom, i. e. a continued 
body under one immutable superficies, existing in a 
determined time and place; it is evident that, consi-r 
dered in any instant of its existence, it is in that instant 
the same with itself. For being at that instant Avh^t 
it is, and nothing else, it is the same, and so must con- 
tinue as long as its existence is.continued; for so lon^ 
jt will be the same, and no other. In like manner, if 
jwo or more atoms be joined together into the same 
mass, every one of those atoms will be the same, by 
th? foregoing rule \ and whilst they exist united toge- 
ther, the mass, consisting of the same atoms, must be 
the same mass, or the same body, let the parts be ever 
|o differently jumbled.. But if one of these atoms be 
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taken away, or one new one added, it is no longer the 
same mass, or the same body. In the state of living 
Creatures, 'their identity depends not on a ma«s of the 
same particles, but on something eke. For in them 
the variation of great parcels of matter alters not the 
identity : an oak growing from a plant to a great tree, 
and then lopped, is still the same oak ; and a colt grown 
up to a horse, sometimes fat, sometimes lean, is all 
the while the same horse: though, in both these cases, 
there may be a manifest change of the paits ; so that 
truly they are not either of them the same masses of 
matter, though they be truly one of them the same 
oak, and the other £he same horse. The reason whereof 
is, that in these two cases, a mass of matter, and a 
living body, identity is not applied to the same thing. 

§, 4. We must therefore consider wherein identity of 
an oak differs from a mass of matter, and ' ve^tables, 
that seems to me to be in this, that the 
one is only the cohesion of particles of matter any how 
united, the other such a disposition of them as con- 
stitutes the parts of an oak ; and such an organization 
of those parts as is fit to receive and distribute nou- 
rishment, «o as to continue and. frame the wood, bark, 
and leaves, &c. of an oak, in which consists the vege- 
table life. That being then one plant whidi has such 
an oi^ahization of parts in one coherent body par- 
taking of one commron life, it continues to be the same 
plant as long as it partakes of the same life, though 
that life be communicated to new particles of matter 
vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued 
organization conformable to that sort of plants. For 
this organization being at any one instant in any one 
collection of matter, is in that particular concrete dis- 
tinguished from all other, and is that individual life 
which existing constantly from that moment both for- 
wards and backwards, in the same continuity of inseii- 
siblj' succeeding parts united to the liv^ing body of the 
f)lant, it has that identity, which makes the same plant, 
and all the parts of it parts of the same plant^ during all 
the time that they exist united in that continued orga- 
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BiTation, which is fit to convey that common life to all 
the parts so united. 

. ^. 5. The case is not so much different 

LiImiT ° ^" brutes, but that any one may hence see 
what makes an animal, and continues it 
the same. Something we have like this in machines, 
and may serve to illustrate it. For e^ampl^, what is 
a watch ? It is plain, it is nothing but a fit organization, 
or construction of parts, to a certain end, which whea 
a sufficient force is added to it, it is capable tq attain. 
If we would suppose this machine one continued body, 
all whose organized parts were repaired, increased or 
diminished by a^ constant addition or separation of in^i- 
sensible parts, with one common life, we should hav^ 
something very much like the. body of an animal ; with 
this difference, that in an animal the fitness of the or- 
ganization, and the motion wherein life consists, be- 
gin together, the motion coming from within ; but m 
machines, the force coming sensibly from without, is 
,often away when the organ is in order, and weU fitted %Q 
receive it, 

. . - §.6, This also shows wherein the iden^ 

^ntity o ^j^^ ^^. ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ consists ; vjz. in uor 

thmg but a participation of the same con^- 
tinned lift, by constantly fleeting particles of matter, 
in succession vitally united to the same organized body. 
He that shall place the identity of man in any thing 
else, but like that qf other animals in one fitly orga- 
nized body, taken iu any on? instant, and from thence 
continued under on^ organization of life in several 

. successively fleeting particles of matter united to it, 
will find it bard t^tn^ke an embryo, one of years, mad" 
and sober, th^ same man, by any supposition, that will 
not make it possibly for Seth, kmael, Socrates, Pilate, 
St. Austin, and Caesar JJorgia, to be the same man. For 

. if the identity of soul alone makes the same nian, and 
there be nothing in the -nature of matter why the same 
individual spirit may not be united to different bodies, 
it will be possible that those men living in distant ^ges, 

. and of different tempers, may have been the same man ^ 
which WJ^^y pf speaking must be, from ^ very strange 
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use of the word man, applied to an idea, out of which 
body and shape are excluded. And that way of speak- 
ing would agree yet worse with the notions of those 
philosophers who allow of transmigration, and are of 
opinion that the souls of men may, for their miscar- 
riages, be detruded into the bodies of beasts, as fit ha- 
bitations, with organs suited to the satisfaction of their 
brutal inclinations. But yet, I think, no-body, could 
he be sure that the soul of Heliogabalus were in one of 
his hogs, would yet say that hog were a man or Helio- 
gabalus. 

§. 7. It is not therefore unity of sub- identity 
stance that comprehends all sorts of iden- suited to the 
tity, or will determine it in every case : , idea. 
but to conceive and judge of it aright, we 
must consider what idea the word it is applied to stands 
for; it being one thing to be the same substance, 
another the same man, and a third the same person, if 
person, man, and substance are three names standing for 
three diiferenlt ideas ; for such as is the idea belonging 
to that name, such must be the identity: which, if it 
had been a little more carefully attended to, would pos- 
sibly have prevented a great deal of that confusion, 
which often occurs about this matter, with no small 
seeming difficulties, especially concerning personal iden- 
tity, which therefore we shall in the next place a littk 
consider. 

§. 8. An animal is a living organized Sameman. 
body; aud consequently the same animal, 
as we have observed, is the same continued life com- 
municated to different particles of matter, as they hap- 
pen successively to be united to that organized living 
body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, 
ingenuous observation puts it past doubt, that the idea 
in our minds, of which the sound man in our mouths 
is the sign, is nothing else but of an animal of such a* 
certa;in form : since I think I may be confident, that 
whoever should see a creature of his own shape and 
'tiake, though it had no more reason all its life than a 
Cat or a parrot, would call him still a man : or who- 
ever should hear a cat or a parrot discourse, reason and 

Vox. II. ^ E philo- 
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philosophise, would call or thmk it nothing but a cat 
or a parrot : and say, the one was a dull irrational man^ 
and the other a very intelligent rational parrot. Arela* 
tion we have in an author of great note is sufficient to 
countenance the supposition of a rational parrot His 
words are*: 

*^ I had a mindtq know from prince Maurice's own 
*' mouth the account of a comrhon, but much credited 
** story, that I heard so often from many others, of 
** an old parrot he had in Bi*asil during his govem- 
**' ment there, that spoke, and asked, and answered 
** common questions like a reasonable creature : so that 
*^ those of his train there generally concluded it to be 
^^ witchery or possession ; and one of his chaplains, who 
*' lived long afterwards in Holland, would never from 
*' that time endure a parrot, but said, they all had a 
•^ devil in them. I had heard maiiy particulars of this 
** story, and assevered by people hard tobe discredited, 
•^ which made me ask* prince Maurice what there waa 
** of it. He said, with his usual plainness and diyness 
** in talk, there was something true, but a great deal 
" false of what had been reported. I desired to know 
** of him what there was of the first ? He^told me short 
*^ and coldly, that he had heard of such an old parrot 
'* when he had been at Brazil; and though he believed 
** nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had 
" so much curiosity as to send for it: that it was a^very 
*^ great and a very old one, and when it caijie first 
** into the room where the prince was, with a gfrcat 
** many Dutchmen about him, it said presently, What 
** a company of white men are here! Tliey asked it 
** what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince .< 
*' It answered, some general or other; when they 
*' brought it close to him, he asked it, f I^'^^ venez 



* MemoJra^ of what passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679, p. -y'/^. 

+ Whence come ye ? It answered from Marinnan. The Prince, To 
whom do you belong ? The Parrot, To a Portuguese. Prince, What 
do 70U there ? Parrot, I look after the chickens. The prince laughed, 
and said, You look iafter the chickens ? The parrot answered, Yes, I, 
and I know well enough how to do it, 

" vous ? 
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vous ? It answered, De Marinnaii. The prince, A 
qui estes vous ? The parrot, A uu Portugais. Prince, 
Que fais tu la ? Parrot, Je garde les poulles. The 
prince laughed, and said, Vous^-gardez les poulles ? 
The parrot answered, Oui moi, & j^ scai bien faire ; 
and made the chuck four or five times that people 
use to make to oliickens when they call them. I set 
down the words of this worthy dialogue in French,, 
just as prince Miurice said them to me. I asked 
him in what language the parrot spoke, and he said, 
in BrasiUan ; I asked whetlier he understood Bra- 
silian ; he said, no, but he had taken care to have two 
interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman that spoke 
BrasiUan, and the other a Brasilian that spoke 
Dutch ; that he asked them separately and privately, 
and both of them agreed in telling him just the same 
thing that the parrot had said. I could not but tell 
this odd story, because it is so much out of the way, 
and from the first hand, and what may pass for a good 
One; for I dare say this prince at least believed him- 
self in all he told me, having ever passed for a very 
honest and pious man : 1 leave it to naturalists to 
reason, and to other men to believe, as they please 
upon it ; however, it is not, perhaps, amiss to relieve 
or enliven a busy scene sometimes with such digres- 
sions, whether to the purpose or no." 
I have taken care that the reader should ^ 
have the story at large in the author's own *"*^ °^^"' 
words, because he seems to me not to have thought it 
incredible ; for it cannot be imagined that so able a 
man as he, who had sufficiency enough to warrant all 
the testimonies he gives of himself, should take so 
much pains, in ,a place where it had npthing to do, to 

Ein so close not only on a man whom he mentions as 
is friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges 
veiy great honesty and piety, a stqry which if he him- 
self thought incredible, he could not but also think 
ridiculous. The. prince, it is plain, who vouches this 
story, and our author, who relates it from him, both 
of tnem call this talker a parrot ; and I ask any on& 
dsc, who thinks such a story fit to be told, whether if 

Ea this 
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this parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as 
we have a prince's word for it this one did, whether, 
I say, they would not have passed for a race of rational 
auimils ; but yet whether for all thfit they would have 
been allowed to be men, and not parrots ? For I pre- 
sume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational being 
alone that makes the idea of a man in most people's 
sense, but of a body, so and so shaped, joined to it: 
and if that be the idea of a man, the same sucessive 
body not shifted all at once, must, as well as the same 
immaterial spirit, go to the making of the same man. 
Personal ^' ^' 1^\^\^ being premised, to find wherein 

identity. personal identity consists, we must consider 
what person stands for : which, I think, 
is a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and re- 
flection, and can consider itself as itself^ the same 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which it 
does only by that consciousness which is inseparable 
from thinking, and as it seems to me essential to it ; 
it being impossible for any one to perceive, without 
perceiving that he does perceive. When we see, hear, 
smell, taste, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we kno\^ 
that M^e do so. Thus it is always as to our present sen- 
sations and perceptions; and by this every one is to 
himself that which he calls self; it not being consi- 
dered in this case Avhether the same self be continued 
in the same or divers substances. For since conscious^- 
ness always accompanies thinking, and it is that which 
makes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby 
distinguishes himself from all other thinking things ; in 
this alone consists personal identity, i. e. the sameness 
of a rational being : and as far as this consciousness 
can be extended backwards to any past action or thought, 
so Far reaches the identity of that person ; it is the same 
self now it was then ; and it is by the same self with this 
present one that now reflects on it, that that action was 
done. 

Conscious- J^ I^Y ^^4^ i^ is farther inquired, whe- 
ness makes ^her it be the same identical substance r 
personal This few Avould think they had reason to 

icfeniity. doubt of, if these perceptions, with their 
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consciousness, always remained present in the mind, 
whereby the same thinking thing would be always con- 
sciously present, and, as would be thought, evidently 
the same to itself. But that which seems to make the 
difficulty is this, that this consciousness being inter- 
rupted always by forgetfulness, there being no moment 
of our lives wherein we have the whole train of all our 
past actions before our eyes in one vievv^, but even the 
best memories losing the sight of one part whilst they 
are viewing another : and we sometimes, and that the 
greatest part of our lives, not reflecting on our past 
selves, being intent on our presept thoughts, and in 
sound sleep having no thoughts at all, or at least none 
with that consciousness which remarks our waking 
thoughts : I say, in all these cases, our consciousness be- 
ing interrupted, and we losing the sight of our past 
selves, doubts aie raised whether we are the same thmk- 
ing thing, L e. the same substance or no. Which, how- 
ever reasonable or unreasonable, concerns not personal 
identity at all : the question being, what makes the same 
person, and not whether it be the same identical sub- 
stance, which always thinks in the same person ; which 
in this case matters not at all : different substances, by 
the same consciousness, (where they do partake in it) 
being united into one person, as well as different bodies 
by the same life are united into one animal, whose iden- 
tity is preserved, in that change of substances, by the 
unity, of one continued life. For it being the same 
conscioiisness that makes a man be himself to himself, 
personal identity depends on that only, whether it be 
annexed solely to one individual substance, or can be 
continued in a succession of several substances. For 
as f^r as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any 
past action with the same consciousness it had of it 
at first, and with the same consciousness it has of any 
present action ; so far it is the same personal self. For 
It is by the consciousness it has of its present thoughts 
and actions, that it is self to itself now, and so will 
be the same self^ as far as the same consciousness can * 
extend, tO; actions p^st or to come; and would be by 
distance ot^. time, or change of substance, no more two 

E3 persons, 
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persons, ' than .a man be two fnen by wearing other 
deaths to-day than he did yesterday with a long or ft 
short sleep between : the same consciousness uniting; 
those distant actions into the same person^ whatever sub- 
stances contributed to their productie^n. 
Personal §• ^^' T^i^^t this is SO, We have Bome 

identity in kind of evidence in our very bodies, all 
diangc of whose particles, whilst vitally united to thia 
substances. game thinking conscious self, so that we 
feel when they are touched, and are aflfected by, and 
conscious of good Or harm that happens to them, are 
a part of ourselves ; i.e. of our thinking conscious 
self. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one a 
part of himself: he sympathizes and is concerned fbt 
them. Cut off an hand, and thereby separate it from 
that consciousness he had of its heat, cold, and other 
affections, and it is then no longer a part of that which 
is himself, any more than the remotest part of matter. 
Thus we see the substance, whereof personal self con- 
sisted at one time, may be varied at another, without 
the change of personal identity ; there being no ques- 
tion about the same person, though the limbs, wliich 
but now were a part of it, be cut off, 

§. 12. But the question is, " whether if the same 
*' substance which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
*' sanie person ; or, remaining the same, it can be dif- 
** ferent persons ?" 

Whether in ^^^ ^^^ this I answer, first, This can be 

the change of no question at all to those who plact^ 
thinking thought in a purely material aninial con-. 
aubstances. stitution, void of an immaterial substance. 
For whether their supposition be Iriie or no, it is plain 
they conceive personal identity preserved in something 
else than identity of substance ; as animal identity is 
preserved in identity of life, and not of substance. 
And therefore those who plaice thinking in an imma- 
terial substance only, before they can come to deal with 
these' men, must show why personal identity cannot be 
preserved in the change of immaterial substances, or 
variety of particular immaterial substances; as well as 
animal identity is preserved in the change of material 
• ' substances, 
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^substancss, or variety of particular bodies : imlessthey 
will say, it is one immaterial spirit that makes the same 
life in brutes, as it is one immaterial spirit that makes 
the same person ijj men ; which the Cartesians at least 
will not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking 
things too. 

§. 13. But next, as tothe firat part of the question, 
^* whether if the s^me thinking substance (supposing 
** immaterial substances only to think) be changed, it 
** can be the same person?" I answer, that cannot be 
resolved, ^but by those who know what kind of sub- 
stances they are that do think, and whether the consci- 
ousness of past actions can be transferred from one 
thinking substance to another. I graht, were the same 
consciousness the same individual action, it could not : 
but it being a present representation of a past action, 
*why it may not be possible, that that may be repre- 
sented to the mind to have been, which really never 
was, will remain to be shown. And therefore how far the 
consciousness of past actions is annexed to any indivi- 
dual agent, so that another cannot possibly have it, will 
be hard for us to determine, till we know what kind of 
action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act of 
perception accompanying it, and how performed by 
thinking substances, who cannot think without being 
conscious of it. But that which we call the same con- 
sciousness, not being the same individual act, why one 
intellectual substance may not have represented to it, as 
done by itself, what it never did, and was perhaps done 
by 3ome other agent ; why, I say^ sucji a representation 
may not possibly be without reality of matter of fact, 
as well as 'several representations in dreams are, which 
yet whilst dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to 
conclude from the nature of things. And that it never 
is so, will by us, till we have clearer views of the nature 
of thinking substances, be best resolved into the good- 
ness of God, who, as far as the happiness or misery of 
any of his sensible creatures is concerned in it, will 
jiot by a fiitaV error of theirs transfer from one to ano- 
ther diat consciousness which draws reward or punisli- 
oicnt with it. How far this may be an argmnent 
^ E 4 against 
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against those who would place thinking in a system of 
fleeting animal spirits, I leave to be considered. But 
yet to return to the question before us, it niust be al- 
lowed, that if the same consciousness (which, as has 
been shown, is quite a different thing from the same 
numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred 
from one thinking substance to another, it will be pos- 
sible that two thinking substances may make but one^ 
person. For the same conscipusness being preserved, 
whether in the same or different substances, the per- 
sonal identity is preserved. 

^. 14. As to the second part of the question, " whe- 
** tlier the same immaterial substance remaining, there 
*' may be two distinct persons?" which question seems , 
to me to be built on this, whether the same immaterial 
being , being conscious of the action of its past dura- 
tion, may be wholly stripped of all the consciousness of 
its past existence, and lose it beyond the power of 
ever retrieving again ; and so as it were beginning a 
new account from a new period, have a consciousness 
that cannot reach beyond this new state. All those 
who hold pre-existence are evidently of this mind, since 
they allow the soul to have no remaining conscious- 
ness of what it did in that pre-existent state, either 
wholly separate from body, or informing any other 
body ; and if they should not, it is plain, experience 
would be against them. So that personal identity 
reaching no farther than consciousness reaches, a pre- 
existent spirit not having continued so many ages in a 
state of silence, must needs make different persons. 
Suppose a Christian Platonist or Pythagorean should, 
upon God's having ended q,ll his works of creation the 
seventh day, think his soul hath existed ever since; 
and would imagine it has revolved in several human 
bodies, as I once met with one, who M^as persuaded his 
had been the soul of Socrates ; (how reasonably I will 
not dispute ; this I know, that in the post he filled, 
which was no inconsiderable one, he passed for a very 
rational man, and the press has shown that he wanted 
not parts or learning) would any one say, that he be- 
ing not conscious of any of Socrates's actions or thoughts, 
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could be the «ame person with Socrates t Let any one 
reflect upon himself and conclude that he has in him- 
self an immaterial spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the constant change of hi^ body keeps 
him the same ; and is that which he calls himself: l^t 
him also suppose it to be the same soul that was in 
Nestor or Ihersites, at the siege of Troy (for souls be- 
ing, as far as we know any thing of them in their na- 
ture, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the supposi- 
tion has no apparent absurdity in it) which it inay have • 
been, as well as it is now the soul of any other man: 
but he now having no consciousness of any of the ac- 
tions either of Nestor or Thersites, does or can he con- 
ceive himself the same person with either of them? 
can he be concerned in either of their actions ? attri- 
bute them to himself, or think them his own more 
than the actions of any other men that ever existed ? 
So that this conscibusness not reaching to any of the 
jactions of either of those men, he is no more one self 
Math either of thetn,, than if the soul oi* immaterial spi- 
rit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exist, when it began to inform his present body ; 
though it were ever so true, that the same spirit that 
informed Nestor's or Thersite's body, were numeri- 
cally the same that now informs his. For this would 
no more make him the same person with Nestor, than 
if some of the particles of matter that were, once a 
part of Nestor, were noxy a part of this man ; the same 
immaterial substance, without the same consciousness, 
no more making the same person by being united to 
any body, than the same particle of matter, without 
consciousness united to any body, makes the same per- 
son. But let him once find himself conscious of any 
of the actions of Nestor, he then finds himself the same 
person with Nestop. 

§. 15. And thus we may be able, without any diffi- 
culty, to conceive the same person at the resurrection, 
though in a body not exactly in make or parts the same 
which he had here, the same consciousness going along 
with the soul that inhabits it. But yet the soul alone, 
in the change of bodies, would scarce to any one, but 
to him that makes the soul the man^ be enough to 

make 
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make the same man* For should the soul of a prmce, 
cariying with it the consOiousness of the prince's past 
Kfe, enter and inform the. body of a cobler, as soon as 
deserted by his own soul, eveiy one sees he > would be 
the same person with the prince, accountable only for 
the princess actions : but who would say it Was the 
tame roan ? The body too goes to the making the man^ 
and would, I guess, to every body determine the man 
in this case; wherein the soul, with all its princely 

» thoughts about it, would not make another man : but 
he would be the same cobler to every one besides him- 
self. I know that, in the ordinary way of speaking, 
the same person, and the same man, stand for one and 
the same thing. An'd indeed. every one will always 
have a liberty to speak as he pleases, and to apply what 
articulate sounds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change 
them as often as he pleases. But yet when we will inquire 
what makes the same spirit, man, or person, ye must fix 
the ideas of spirit, man, or person in our minds ; and 
having resolved with ourselves what we mean by them, 
it will not be hard to determine in either of them, or 
the like, when it is the same, and when not 
r/^c.;/^«« i* 16. But though the same immaterial 

MS9 makes substance or soul does not alone, wherever 
fhe same it be, and in whatsoever state, make the 

. P«f»on- same man ; yet it is plain consciousness, as 

far as ever It can be extended, should it be to ages past, 
^Bnitcs existences and actions, very remote in time, into 
the same person, as well as it does the existences and 
actions of the immediately preceding moment : so that 
whatever has the consciousness of present and past ac- 
tions, is the same person to whom they both belong. 
Had I the same consciousness that I saw the ark and 
Noah's floods as that I saw an overflowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I write now; I could 
no more doubt that I who write tliis now, that saw the 
Thames overflowed last winter, and that viewed the flood 
at the general deluge, was the same self, place that sdf 
in wl)at substance you please, than that I who write 
tbi* am the same myself now whilst I write (wliether 
I consist c^ all the same substance, material or imma- 
terial^ or no) that I was yesterday^ For as to thia 

pomt 
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pqmt of being the same self, it matters not whether 
this present self be made up of the same or other sub- 
stances ; I being as much concerned, and as justly ac* 
countaUe for any action that was done a thousand years 
since^ appropriated to me now by this self-conscious* 
ness, as 1 am for what I did the last moment. 

\. 17. Self is that conscious thinking Self depends 
thing (whatever substance made up o^ onconscioas- 
Whether spiritual or material, simple or ""*• 
compounded, it matters not) which is sensible, or con- 
scious of pleasure and pain, capable of happiness ot 
misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far as. that 
consciousness extends. Thus every one finds, that whilst 
comprehended under that consciousness, the little finger 
is as much a part of himself, as what is most so. Upoa 
separation of this little finger, should this conscious- 
ness go along with the little finger, and leave the rest 
of the body, it is evident the little finger would be the 
person, the same person ; and self then would have 
nothing to do with the rest of the body. As in this 
case it is the consciousness that goes along with the sub- 
stance, when one part is separate from another, which 
makes the same person, and constitutes this inseparable 
self; So it is in reference to substances remote in time. 
That with which the consciousness of this present think- 
ing thing dan join itself, makes the same person, and is 
otie self with it, and with nothing else; and so attri- 
butes to itself, and owns all the actions of that thing 
as its own, as far as that consciousness reaches, and no 
ferther ; as every one who reflects will perceive. 

^. 18. In this ,personal identity, is found- objects o# 
ed all the right and justice of reward aiid reward and 
punishment ; happiness and misery being punishment. 
that for which every one is concerned for himself and 
not mattering what becomes of any sustance not joined 
to, or affected with that consciousness. For as it is 
Evident in the instance I gave but now, if the consci- 
ensiiess went along with the little finger when it was 
cut off, that would be the same self which was con- 
cerned for the whole body yesterday as making part of 
itself^ whose actions then it cannot but admit as its own 
now. Though if the same body should still live, and 
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immediately, from the separation of the little finger, 
liave its own peculiar consqiousness, whereof the little 
finger knew nothing ; it would not at all be concerned 
for it, as a part of itself, or could own any of its ac- 
tionsj or have any of them imputed to him. 

§• 19. This may show us wherein personal identity 
consists ; not in the identity of substance, but, as I have 
said, in the identity of consciousness ; wherein, if So- 
ci'ates and the present mayor of Queenborough agree, 
they are the same person : if the same Socrates waking and n 
sleeping do not partake of the same consciousness, So» 
crates waking and sleeping is not the same person. And 
to punish Socrates waking for what sleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conscious of; ' 
would be no more of right, than to punish one twin for 
what his brother- twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
because their outsides were so like, that they could not 
be distinguialied ; for such twins have been seeii. 

§.. 20. But yet possibly it will still be objected, sup- 
jose I wholly lose the memory of some parts of my, 
ife beyond a possibility of retrieving them, so that per- 
'. laps I shall never be conscious of them again ; yet am 
W not the same person that did those actions, had those 
thoughts that I once was conscious of, though I have 
mow forgot them ? To which I answer, that we mu?t 
here take notice what the word I is applied to ; which, 
in this case, is the man only. And the same man be- 
ing presumed to be the same person, I is easily here 
supposed to stand also for the same person. But if it 
be possible for the same man to have distinct incom- 
municable consciousness at different times, it is past 
doubt the same man would at different times make dif* 
ferent persons; which, we see, is the sense of mankind 
in the solemnest declaration of their opinions ; human 
laws not punishing the mad man for the sober man's ac- 
tions, nor the sober man for what the mad man did, 
thereby making them two persons : which is somewhat 
explained by our way of speaking in English, when we 
say such an one is not himself, or is beside himself; 
in which phrases it is insinuated, as if those who now, 
or at least first used them, thought that self was changed, 
the self-same person was no longer in that man. 

■ i 21. 
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§. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive that difference 
Socrates, the same indrvadual man, should between 
l3e two persons. To help us a little in this, identity of 
we must consider what is meant by Socrates, manandper- 
or the same individual man. ®°^' 

First, it must be either the same individual, imma- 
terial, thinking substance ; in short, the same numerical 
soul, and nothing else. 

Secondly, or the same animal, without any regard to 
an immaterial soul. 

Thirdly, or the same immaterial spirit united to the 
same animal. 

Now take which of these suppositions you please, it 
is impossible to make personal identity to consist in 
any thing but consciousness, or reach any farther than 
that does. 

For by the first of them, it must be allowed possible 
that a man born of different women, and in distant 
times, may be the same man. A way, of speaking, 
which whoever admits, must allow it possible fof the 
same man to be two distinct persons, as any two that 
have lived in different ages, without the ^ knowledge of 
one another's thoughts. 

By the second and third, Socrates in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the same man any way, but by the 
same consciousness ; and so making human identity to 
consist in the same thing wherein we place personal 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the same 
man to be the same person. But then they who place 
human identity in consciousness only, and not in some- 
thing else, must considejr how they will make the in- 
fant Socrates the same man with Socrates after the re- 
surrection. » But whatsoever to some men makes a man, 
and consequently the same individual man, wherein 
perhaps few are agreed, personal identity can by us be 
placed in nothing but consciousness (which is that alone 
which makp what we call self) without involving us in 
great absurtlities. 

§. 22. But is not a man drunk and sober the same 
person, why else is he punished for the fact he commits , 
when drunk, though he be never afterwards conscious 
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of it? Just as much the same person, as a man tfaat 
-walks and does other thhigs in his sleep, is the same 
person, and is answerable for any mischief he shall do 
m it. Human laws punish both, with a justice suitable 
to their way of knowledge; because in these cases, they 
cannot distinguish certainly what is real, what coun- 
terfeit : and so the ignorance in drunkenness or sleep 
is not admitted as a plea. For though punishment be 
annexed to personality, and personality to conscicxis- 
Dess, and the drunkard perhaps be not conscious of 
what he did ; yet human judicatures justly punish him, 
because the fact is proved against him, but want of 
consciousness cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day, wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be laid 
open, it anay be reasonable to think, no one shall be 
made to answer for what he knows nothing of; but 
shall receive his doom, his conscience accusing or ex- 
cusing him. 

Conscious- §• 23. Nothing but consciousness can 

ness alone unite remote existences into the same per- 
naket self. gQjj^ ^jjg identity of substance will not do it 
For whatever substance there is, however framed, with* 
out consciousness there is no person : and a carcase may 
be a person, as well as any sort of substance be so with- 
out consciousness. 

Could we suppose two distinct incommunicable con- 
piousnesses acting the same body, the one constantly 
l(y day, the other by jiight ; and, on the other side, the 
same consciousness acting by intervals two distinct bo- 
dies ; I ask in the first case, whether the day and the . 
night man would not be two as distinct persons, as So- 
crates jgid Plato ? And whether, in the second case, 
there would not be one person in twp distinct bodies, 
as much as one man is the same in two distinct cloath- 
ings ? Nor is it at all material to say, that this same, 
and this distinct consciousness, in the cases above- 
mentioned, is owing to the same and distinct imma- 
terial substances, bringing it with them to those bodies ; 
which, whether true or no, alters not the case : since it 
is evident the personal identity would equally be deter- 
mined by the consciousness; wliether that consciousness 

were 
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were annexed to some individual immaterial substance 
or no. For granting, that the thinking substance ia 
man must be necessarily supposed immaterial, it is evi^- 
dent that immaterial thinking thing may sometimes part 
with its past consciousness, and be restored to it agats^ 
as appears in the forgetfulness men often have of their 
past actions: and the mind many times recovers theme* 
mory of a past consciousness, which it had loet finr 
twenty years together. Make these intervals of me- 
moiy and forgetfulness to take their turns regularly by 
day and night, and you have two persona with the 
same immaterial spirit, as much as in the former in* 
stance two p^^ons with the same body. So that self 
is not determined by identity or diversity of substance^ 
which it cannot be sure of; but only by identity of 
consciousness. 

§. 24. Indeed it may conceive the substance^ whereof 
it is now made up, to have existed formerly, united in 
the same conscious being : but consciousness removed, 
that substance is no more itself^ or makes no more « 
part of it, than any other substance; as is evident 
m the instance we have already given of a limb cut ojfl^ 
of whose heat, or cold, or other affections, having no 
longer any consciousness, it is no more of a man's self; 
than any other matter of the universe. In like manner 
it will, be in reference to any immaterial substance; 
which is void of that consciousness whereby I am my-, 
self to myself: if there be auy part of its existence; 
which I cannot upon recollection join with that pre* 
.«ent consciousness, whereby I am now myself, it is ia 
that part of its existence no more myself^ than any other 
immaterial being. For whatsoever any substsuace has 
thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by my 
consciousness make my own thought and action, it will 
no more belong to me, whether a part of me thought, 
or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other imnjaterial being any where existing. 

§. 25. I agree, the more probable opinion is, that this 
consciousness is annexed to, and the affection of one 
iadi\4daal immateriaUubstance. 

But 
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But let tnen, accdrding to their diverse hypotheses, 
resolve of that as they please, this every intelligent be- 
ing, sensible of happiness or misery, must grant that 
there is something that is himself that he is concerned 
for, and would have happy ; that this self has existed 
in a continued duration more than one instant, and 
therefore it is poffible may exist, as it has done,. months 
and years to come, without any certain bounds to be 
set to its duration ; and may be the same self, by the 
same consciousness continued on for the future. And 
thus, by this consciousness, he finds himself to be the 
same self which did such or such an action some years 
since, by which he comes to be happy or miserable 
now. In all which account of self, the same numerical 
substance is not considered as making the same self; 
but the same continued consciousness, in which several 
substances may have been united, and again separated 
from it ; which, whilst they continued in a vital union 
with that, wherein this consciousness then resided, made 
a part of that same self Thus any part of our bodies 
vita:lly united to that which is conscious in us, makes 
a part of ourselves : but upon separation from the 
vital union, by which that consciousness is communi- 
cated, that which a moment since was part of ourselves, 
is now no more so, than a part of another man's self is a 
part of me : and it is not impossible, but in a little 
time may become a real part of another person. And 
so we have the same numerical substance become a part 
of two different persons ; and the same person pre- 
served under the change of various substances. Gould 
we suppose any spirit wholly stripped of all its memory 
or con sciousnesjs of past actions, as we find our minds 
always are of a great part of ours, and sometimes of 
them all; the union or separation of such a spiritual 
substance would make no variation of personal identity, 
any more than that of any particle of matter dbes. 
Any substance- vitally united to the present thinking 
being is a part of that very same setf which now is : any 
thing united to it by a consciousness of former actions, 
makes also a part of the same scl^ which is the same 
both then and now. 
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§. 26. Person, as I take it, is the name person a fo- 
for this self; Wherever a man finds what rensickterm. 
he calls himself, there I think another may 
say is the same jperson. It is a forensick term appro- 
priating actions and their merit ; and so belongs only. 
to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happiness 
and misery. This personality extends itself beyond 
present existence to what is past, only by conscious-* 
ness, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable^ 
owns and imputes to itself past actions, just upon the 
same ground, and for the same reason that it does the 
present. All which i$ founded in a concern for happi- 
ness, the unavoidable concomitant of consciousness; 
that which is conscious of. pleasure and pain, de- 
siring that that self that is conscious should be happy. 
And therefore whatever past actions it cannot reconcile 
or appropriate to that present self by consciousness, it 
can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 
been done; and to receive pleasure or pain, i. e. reward 
or punishment, on the account of any such action, is 
all one as to be made happy or miserable in its first 
being, without any demerit at all. For supposing a 
man punished now for what he had done in another 
life, whereof he could be made to have no conscious- 
ness at all, what difference is there between that punish-- 
ment, and being created miserable ? And, therefore con- 
formable to this the apostle tells us, that at the great 
day, when every one shall *^ receive according to his 
** doings, the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open.'^ 
The sentence shall be justified by the consciousness all 
persons shall have, that they themselves, in what bodies 
soever they appear, or what substances soever that con- 
sciousness/adheres to, are the same that committed those 
actions, and deserve that punishment for them. 

§. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating 
of this subject, made some suppositions that will look 
strange to some readers, and possibly they are so in 
themselves. But yet, I think, they are such as are 
pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the nature 
of that thinking thing that is in us, and which we 
look on as ourselves* Did we know what it was, or 
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hoiw" it was tied to a certain system of fleeting animal 
spiWts ; or whether it could or could not perform its 
operations of thinking and memory out of a body or- 
ganized as ours is ; and whether it has pleased God, that 
no one such, spirit shall' ever be united to any one but 
such body, upon the right constitution of whose organs 
its memory should depend : we might see the absurdity 
of some of those suppositions I have matde. But takings 
as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark concerning these 
matters) the soul of a man, for an immaterial substance, 
independent from matter, and indifferent alike to it 
all, there can from the nature of things be no absur- 
dity at all to suppose, that the same soul may, at diffe- 
rent tijnee, be united to diflferent bodies, and with them 
make up, for that tigie, one man : as welt as we suppose 
a part of a sheep's body yesterday should be a part of a 
man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a vital 
part of ^ieliboeus himself as well a3 it did of his 
ram. 

Thediffi- §. 28. To conclude : Whatever substance 

culty from ill begins to exist, it must, during its exist- 
toseofnamesv eiicc, neccssarily be the same : whatever 
compositions of substances begin to exist^ during the 
union of those substances the concrete mu§t be the 
same: whatsoever mode begins, to exist, during its ex- 
istence it is th^ same : and so if the composition be 
of distinct sub&tances and diffei*ent modes, the same 
rule holds. Whereby it wUl appear, that the difficulty 
or obscurity that has been about this matter, rather rises 
from the names ill used, than from any obscurity in 
things themselves. For whatever makes the specifick 
idea to which the naine is applied, if that idea be stea- 
dily kept to, the distinction of any thing into the same 
and divers will easily be conceived, and there can ajise 
no doubt about it. ' , . 

Cootmued §• ^9* ^^^ supposing a rational spirit be 

existence the idea of a man, it-is easy to know what is 
makes iden- the Same man ; viz. the same spirit, whether 
**^y' separate or in a body, M^ill be the same majiv 

Supposing a rational spirit vitally united to a body of a 
certain conformation of parts Jo make a man, whilst 

that 
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that rational spirit, with that vital conformation of 
parts, though continued in a fleeting successive body, ' 
remains, it will be the same. But if to any one the 
idea of a man be but the vital union of parts in a cer- 
tain shape ; as long as that vital union and shape re- 
main, in a concrete no otherwse the same, but by a 
continued succession of fleeting particles, it will be the 
same. For whatever be the composition, whereof the 
complex idea is made, whenever existence makes it one 
particular thing under any denomination, the same ex- 
istence, continued, preserves it the same individual un- 
del' the same denomination. (1) 

CHAP. 



( I ) The doctrine of identity and diversity contained in this chapter, the 
bishop of Worcester pretends to be inconsistent with the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, concerning the resurrection of the dead. His way of 
arguing from it, is this ; He saysj The reason of believing the resurrec- 
tion of the same body, upon Mr. Locke's grounds, is from the idea of 
identity. To which our author * answers : Give me leave, niy lord, to 
say, that the reason of believing any article of the Christian faith (such as 
your lordship is here speaking of) to me, and upon my grounds, is its be- 
ing a part of divine revelation : upon this ground I believed it, before I 
either writ that chapter of identity arid diversity, . and before I ever 
thought of those propositions which your lordship quotes out of that 
chapter ; and upon the same ground I believe it still ; and not from my 
idea of identity. This saying of your lordship's, therefore, being a 
proposition neither self-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains 
to be proved. So that your foundation foiling, all yout large super- 
structure built thereon, comes to nothing. 

But, my lord^ before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to 
represent to^your lordship, that I thought you undertook to make out 
that my notion of ideas was inconsistent with the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. But thaK whigh your lordship instances in here, is not, that 
I yet know, an article of the Christian faith. The resurrection of the 
dead I acknowledge to be an article of the Christian faith : but that the 
resurrection of the same body, in your lordship's sense of the fcame 
body, is an article of the Christian faith, is what, I confess, I do not 
yetkjiow. * 

In the New Testament (wherein, I think, are contained all' the articles 
of the Christian faith) I find our Saviour and the apostles to preach the 
resurrection of the dead, and the resurrection from the dead, in many 
places : but I do not remember any place where the resurrection of the 
same body is so much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable 
in the case, I do not remember in any place of the New Tastament (where 

• In his 3d letter to the bishop of Woreester* 
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the general resurrection at the last day is spoken of) any such expression 
as the resurrection of the body^ much less of the same body. 

I say the general resurrection at the last day : because, where the re- 
surrection of some particular persons, presently upon oar Sariour's re- . 
surrection, is mentioned, the words are *, The graves were opened^ and 

-many bodies of saints^ which slept, arose, and came out of the graves after 
his resurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared to many ; 

. of which peculiar way of speaking of this resurrection, the passage itself 
gives a reason in these words, appeared to many, i. e. those who slept 
appeared, so as to be known to be risen. But this could not be known, 
unless they brought with them the evidence, that they were those who 
had been dead ; whereof there were these two proofs, their graves were 
opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, but appeared to be 
the same to those who had known them formerly alive, and knew them 
to be dead and buried. For if they had been those who had been dead 

• so long, that all who knew ^hem once alive, were now gone, those to 
whom they appeared might have known them to be men ; but could not 
have known they were risen from the dead, because they never knew they 
had. been dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, 
was, that they were so many living strangers, of whose resurrection they 
knew nothing. It was necessary therefore, that they should come in such 
bodies, as might in make and size, ^c. appear to be the same they had 
before, that they might be known to those of their acquaintance, whom 
they appeared to. And it is probable they were such as were newly 
dead, whose bodies were not yet dissolved and dissipated ; and therefore, 
it is particularly said here, (differently from what is said of the ge- 
neral resurrection) that their bodies arose ; because they were the same 
that were then lying in their graves, the moment before they ros*e. 

But your lordship endeavours to prove it must be the same body : and 
let us grant that your lordship, nay, and others too, think you have proved 
it must be the same body ; Will you therefore say, that he holds what is 
inconsistent with an article of faith, who having never seen this your 
lordship's interpretation of the scripture, nor your reasons for the same 
body, in your sense of same body ; or, if he has seen them, yet not un- 
derstahding them, or not perceiving the force of them, believes what the 
scripture jproposes to him, viz. That at the last day the dead shall be 
raised, without detennining whether it shall be with the very same bo- 
dies or no ? 

1 know your lordship pretends not to erect your particular interpreta- 
tions of scripture into articles of faith. And if you do not, he that bd- 

' lieves the dead shall be raised, believes that article of faith which the 
scripture proposes ; and cannot be accused of holding any thing incon- 
sistent with it, if it should happen, that wha\ he holds, is inconsistent 
with another proposition, viz. That the dead shall be raised with the 
same l^odies, in your lordship's sense, which I do not find proposed in 
Holy Writ as an article of faith. 

But your lordship argues, It must be the same body ; which, as you 
explain same body +, is not the same individual particles of matter, 
which were united at the point of death ; nor the same particles of 
matter, that the sinner had at the time of the commission of his sins : 

♦ Matt, xxvii. 52, 53, + 2d Ans* 
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but that it must be the same material substance which was vitally united 
to the soul here ; i. e. as I understand it, the same indiridual particles 
of matter> which were, some time or other during his life here, vitally 
united to his soul. 

Your first argument to prove, that it must be the same body in this 
sense of the same body, is taken from these words of our Saviour, * All 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth. + From 
whence your lordship argues, That these words, all that are in their . 
graves, relate to no other substance than what was united to the soul in 
life ; because a different substance cannot be said to be. in the graves, 
and to come out of them. Which wordfe of your lordship's, if they 
prove any thing, prove that the soul too is lodged in the grave, and 
raised out of it at the last day. For your lordship says. Can a dif- 
ferent substance be siid to be in the graves, and come out of them ? So 
that, according to this interpretation of these words of our Saviour, No 
other substance being r'kised, but what hears his voice ; and Ao other sub* 
stance hearing his voice, but what being called, comes out of the grave ; 
and no other substance coming out of the grave, but what was in the 
grave; anyone must conclude, that the soul, unless it be in the grave, 
will make no part of the person that is raised ; unless, as your lordship 
argues against me ^J, You can make it out, that a substance which never 
was in the grave may come out of it, or that the soul is no substance. 

But setting aside the substance of the soul, another thing that wjll 
make any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's 
words be necessarily to be received as their true sense, is. That it will 
not be very easily reconciled to your saying |j, you do not mean by the 
same body. The same individual particles which were united at the point ^ 
of death. And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour's words, you can 
mean no other particles but such as were united at the point of death ; 
because you mean no other substance but what comes out of the gra^ne ; 
and no substante, no particles come out, you say, but what were in the 
grave ; and^ I think, your lordship will not say, that the particles that 
were separate from the body by perspiration before the point of death, 
were laid up in the grave. 

But yoiir lordship, I find, has an answer to this, vi?:, § That by com- 
paring this with other places, you find that the words [of our Saviour 
above quoted] are to be understood of the substance of the body, to 
which the soul was united, and not to (I suppose your lordship writ, of) 
these individual particles, i. e. those individual particles that are in the 
grave at the resurrection. For so they must be read, to make your lord- 
ship's sense entire, and to the purpose- of your answer here : and jhen, ■ 
methinks, this last sense of our Saviour's words given by your lorciship, 
wholly overturns the sense which we have given of them' above, where 
from those words you press the belief of the resurrection of the same 
body, by. this strong argument, that a substance could not, upon hearing. 
the voice of Christ, come out of the grave, which was never in the 
grave. There (as far as I can understand your words) your lordship ar^ 
g'aes, that our Saviour's words are. to be understood of the particles in 
the grave, unless, as your lordship says, one can make it out^ that a sub- 
Stance which never was in the grave, may come out of it, Aind here your 
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lordship expressly says. That our Saviour's words are to be nndeiBtood 

of the substance of that body, to which the soul was [at any ti«iej 
united, and n«t to those individual particles thsu are in the ^^ve. Which 
put together, seems to me to say, That our Saviour's words are to be 
understood of those particles only that are in the grave, and not of those 
particles only which are in the grave, but of others also> which have 
at any time been vitally united to the soul, bat never were in the 
grave. 

The next text your lordship brings to make the resurrection of the 
same body, in your sense, an article of faith, are these words of St. Paul ; 
* For We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he batk 
done, whether it be good or bad. To which your lordship subjoins f 
this question : Can tlM»e words be understood of any other niaterial tab* 
stance, but that body in which these things were done ? Answer. A 
man may suspend his determining the meaning of the apostle to be, that 
a sinner shall su£er for his sins in the very same body wherein he con* 
mitted them : because St. Paul does not say he shall have the very same . 
body when he sufiers, that he had when he sinned. The apostle says 
ind^d, done in his body. The body he had, and did things in, at five 
or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, as much as that, which he did 
things in at fifty, was his body, though his body were .not the very same 
body at those different ages : and so will the body, which he shall htve 
after the resurrection, be his body, though it be not the very same with 
that, which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He that at threeicoie 
is broke on the wheel, for a murder he committed at twenty, ia punished 
for what he did in his body, though the body he has, i* e. his body at. 
threescore, be not the same, i. e. made up of the same individual par- 
ticles of matter, that that body was, which he had forty years before. 
When your lordship has resolved with yourself, what that same imma- 
table he is, which at the last judgment shall receive the things done in 
his body, your lordship will easily see, that the body he had when an 
embryo in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man mar* 
rying a wife, and when bed-rid dying of a consumption, apd at last» 
which he shall have after his resurrection, are each of them his body, 
though neither of them be the same body, the one with the other. 

But farther, to your lordship's question, Can these words be understood, 
of any other material substance, but that body in which these thingt 
were done ? I answer, These words of St. Paul may be understood of 
another material substance, than that body in which these things were 
done, because yoar lordship teaches me, and gives me a strong reason so 
to understand them. Your lordship saysi % That you do not say the 
same particles of matter, which the sinner had at the very time of the 
commissign of his sins, shall be raised at the last day. And your k>rdsh^ 
gives this reason for it : || For then a long sinner must have a vatt body, 
considering the continued spending pf particles by perspiration. Now, 
my lord, i? the apostle's words, aa your lordship would ar^e, cannot be 
understood of any odier material substance, but that body in which these 
things were done } and no body, upon the removal or change of some 
pi* the particles that at any tim^ make it upi is the same mttetial sidi* 

* Z Cor, V, xo, + 5td Am, ' J ib. {| ib« 
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stance, ©r the same bMy : it will, I think, thence follow, that either 
the sinner must Jiave all the same individual particles vitaldy united to his 
soul when he is raised, that he had vitally unked to Jiis sotd when he 
sdnned ; or else St* Paul's words here cannot te understood -to mean the 
same body in which the things were done. For if there were other par- 
ticles of matter in the body, wherein the things wefre done, than in that 
which is raised, that which is raised cannot be tjic same body In which 
th&y were done ; unless that alone, which has Just all the same individual 
particles when any action is done, heing the same bsdy wherein it was 
done, that also, which has not the same individlual particles wlieron that 
action was done, can be the same •body wherein it was done; which is 
in efect to make tlie same hody sometimes to be tlie same;, and sometimes 
not the same. 

Your lordship thinks it suffices to make the same body, to have not all, 
but no other particles of matter, but s^uch as weTe some time or other vi- 
tally united to the soul before : but such a body, made t^ of part of the 
particles soine time or other vitally united to the soul, is no more the 
samelDody wlierein the actions v/ere done in the distant parts of the Jong 
sinner's Cfe, than that is the same body in which a quarter, or half, or 
three quarters of the same particles, that made it up, are wanting. Far 
example, A sinner has acted here in his l)ody an hundred years ; he is 
raised at the last day, but with what body ? The same, says yoiir iordshif^, 
tliat lie acted in ; because St. Paul say^, he must receive the things done 
in his body. \Vliat therefore must his body at the resurpection consist of? 
Must it consist of all the particles of matter that have ewer been vitally 
united to his *oul ? For they, in succession, ha\'e aU of tliem made up 
his body wherein he did these things : No, says your lordship, * that 
would make his body too vast^ it suffices to make the same body in 
which the things were done^ that it consists of some of the particles, aad 
no other, but such as were, some time during his life, vitally united to 
his soul. But according to -this account, his body at the resurrectiwi 
teing, as your lordship seems to limit it, near the same size it was in 
some part of his life, it \vill be no more the «ame bo4y in which the 
thii\gs were done in the distant parts of his Uifie, than that is the same 
body, in \yhich half or three quarters, or more of the individual mat* 
ter that then made it up, is now wanting. For pxample. Let his body 
at fifty years old consist of a miUion of parts : live hundred thousand at ' 
least of those parts will be different from those which made up his body 
at ten years, and at an hundred. So chat to take the numerical nsrti. 
cles^ that made up his body at fifty, or any other season of his life, or 
to gather then promiscuously ost of those which at different times ^ve 
soocessivdy been vitally united to hi« soul, they will no more make the 
same body^ whkh was his, wherein some of his actions were done, than 
that is the same body, which lias but half the same particles : and 
xt all your lordship's arguments here' for the same, body, is, because 
it* Paul «ays it must be his body, in which liiese things were done ; 
which it could not be, if any other substance were joined to it, i. e. if 
mny other partides of matter made up the body, whith were not vitally 
united to ^e soul when the action was done* 
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Again, your lordship says, * ^ That you do not say the same individual 
particles [shall niake up the body at the resurrection] which were united 
at the point of death, for there must be a great alteration in them in a 
lingering disease, as if a fat man falls into a consumption.* Because, it is 
likely> your lordship thinks these particles of a decrepit, wasted, wi- 
thered body, Would be too few, or unfit to make such a plump, strong, 
vigorous, well-sized body, as it has pleased your lordship to proportion 
out in your thoughts to men at the resurrection ; and therefore some 
snaall portion of the particles formerly united vitally to that man's soul, 
shall be reassumed to make up his body to the bulk your lordship judges 
convenient ; but the greatest part of dfiem shall be left out, to avoid the 
making his body more vast than your lordship thinks will be fit, as ap- ' 
pears by these your lordship's words immediately following, viz. + * That 
you do not say the same particles the sinner had at the very time of com- 
mission of his sins ; for then a long sinner must have a vast body.* ^ 

But then, pray, my lord, what must an embryo do, who dying within 
a few hours after his body was vitally united to his soul, has no parti- 
cles of matter which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his 
body of that size and proplortion which your lordship seems to require 
in bodies at the resurrection ? Or must we believe he shall remain con* 
tent with that small pittance of matter, and that yet imperfect body to 
eternity, because it is an article of faith to believe the resurrection of the 
very same body, i. e. made up of only such particles as have been vi- 
tally united to the soul ? For if it be so, as your lordship says, % ' That 
life is the result of the union of soul and body,' it will follow, that the 
body of an embryo dying in the womb may be very little, not the 
thousandth part of any ordinary man. For since from the first con- 
ception and beginning of formation it has life, and ' life is the result of 
the union of the soul witfii the body ;* an embryo, that shall die either 
by the untimely death or the mother, or by any other accident, presently 
after it has life, must, according to your lordship'? doctrine^, remam a 
man not an inch long to eternity ; because there are not particles of 
matter, fomerly united to his soul, to make him bigger, and no other 
cart be made use of to that purpose : though what greater congruity the 
soul hath with any particles of matter which were once vitally united to 
it, but are now so no k)nger, than it hath with particles of matter which 
it was never united to would be hard to determine, if that should be 
demanded. 

By these and not a few other the like consequences, one may see what 
service they do to religion, and the Christian doctrine, who raise ques- 
tions, and make articles of faith abput the resurrection of the same body, 
where the scripture says nothing of the same body ; or if it does, it is 
with no small reprimar>d || to those who make such an inquiry. ' But 
some men will say. How are the dead raised up ? and with what body do 
they come ? Thou fool, that which thou sowest, is not quickened, except 
it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall .be, buf bare grain, it may chance or>«4ieat, or of some other 
grain. But God giveth it a body, as it hath pjeased him.* Words, I 
should think, sufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or 
against the same body's being raised at the last day. It suffices, that aU 

♦ idAnsw, t^Ibid^ t I^i<i? • || i Cor. xv, 35, &c, 
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the dead shall be raised, and every one appear and answer for the thingi 
done in his life, and. receive according to the things he has done in his 
body, whether good or bacj. He that believes this, and has said no- 
thing inconsistent here with, I presume may and miist be acquitted from 
being guilty of any thing inconsistent with the article of thfe resurrectioa 
of the dead. 

But your lordship, to prove the resurrection of the same body to be 
an article of faith, farther asks, • ' How could it be said, if any other 
substance be joined to the soul at the resurrection, as its body, that they 
were the things done in or by the body ?' Answ. Just as it may be said 
of a man at an hundred years old, that hath then another substance 
joined to his soul, than he had at twenty ; that the murder or drunken- 
ness he was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the body : how * by 
the body* comes in here, I do not see. 

Your lordship adds, * and St. Paul's dispute about the manner of raising 
the body, might soon have ended, if there were no necessity of the same 
body.' Answ. When I understand what argument there is in these words 
to prove the resurrection of the same nody, without the mixture of one 
new atom of matter, I shall know what to say to it. In the mean time 
this I understand, that St. Paul would have put as short an end to all 
disputes about this matter, if he had said, that there was a necessity of 
the same body, or that it should be the same body. 

The next text of scripture you bring for the somebody is, + * If there 
be no resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ raised.' From which 
yotir lordship argues, f ^ It seems then other bodies aire to be raised as his 
was.' I grant other dead,, as certainly raised as Christ was ; for else his 
resurrection would be of no use to mankind. But I do not see how it 
follows, that they shall be raised with the same body, as Christ was 
raised with the same body, as your lordship infers in these words an- 
nex ed, *And can there be any doubt, whether his body was the'sam6 
material substance which was united to his soul before ?' I answer. None 
at all ; nor that it had just the same distinguishing lineaments and marks, 
yea, and the same wounds that it had at the time of his death. If there- 
fore your lordship will argue from other bodies being raised as his was. 
That they must keep proportion with his in sameness ; then we must be- 
lieve, that every man shall be raised with the same lineaments and other 
notes of distinction he had at the time of his death, even with his wounds 
yet open, if he had any, because our Saviour was so raised ; which seems 
to me scarce reconcileable with what your lordship says, || of a fat man 
falling into a consumption, and dying. 

But whether it will consist or no with your lordship's meaning in that 
place, this to me seems a consequence that will need to be better proved, 
viz. That our bodies must be raised the same, just as our Saviour's was : 
because St. Paul says, * if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not 
Christ risen.' For it may be a 'good consequence, Christ is risen, and 
therefore there shall be a resurrection of the dead ; and yet this may not 
be a good consequence, Christ was raised with the same body he had at 
his death, therefore all men shall be raised with the same body they had 
at their death, contrary to what your lordship says concerning a fat man 

• zd Answ, + I Cor.xr, 15, 1 6. % 2d Answ. || Ibid. 
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dying (Sf a oonsmnptibn. But the case I thiok far different betwixt our 
SaviooTi and tkose to be raised at the last day. 

I . His body saw not corruption, and there&re to ^ive him another 
body new numldedy mixed with other pafticles which were not con- 
tained in it as it lay in the grave^ whole and intire as it was laid there, 
had been to destroy his body to frame him a new one without afly need. 
£ut why with the remaining particles of a man's body long since dissolved 
and moulded into dust and atoms, /whereef possibly a ^reat part may 
have undergone a variety of changes, and entered into other concretionsj 
even in the bodies of other men) other new particles of matter mixed 
with than, may not serve to make his body again, as well as the mixture 
of new and different particles of matter with the old, did in the compass 
of his life make his body, I think no reason can be given. 

This may serve to show, why, though the materials of our Saviour's 
body were not changed at his resurr6ctK>n $ yet it does not follow, but 
diat the body of a man dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at 
the last day have several new particles in it, and that without any incon. 
Tenience : since whatever matter is vitally united to his soul is his body, 
as much as is that which wa3 united to it when he was bomj or in any 
other part of his life. 

2« In the next place, the size, shape, figure, and lineaments of our Sa. 
viour's body even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his 
fingers and his hand, were to be kept in the rabed body of our Saviour, 
the same they were at his death, to be a conviction to his disciples, to 
whom he showed himself and who were to be witnesses of his resur- 
rection/ that their master, the very same man, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, and raised again ; and therefore he was handled by them^ and 
eat before them after he was risen, to give them in all points full satis- 
faction that it was really he, the same, and not another, nor a spectre or 
apparition of him: though I do not think your lordship will thence 
argue, that because others are to be raised as he was^ therefore it is ne- 
cessary to believe, that because he eat after his resurrection, others at the 
last day shall eat and drink after they are raised from the dead i which 
seems to me as good an argument, as because his undissolved body was 
raised out 6f the grave, just as it there lay entire, without the mixture 
of any new particles ; therefore the corrupted and consumed bodies of 
iht dead, at the resurrection, shall be new framed only out of those 
scattered particles which were once vitally united to their souls, without 
the least mixture of any one single atom of new matter. But at the 
last day, when all men are raised, there will be no need to be assured of 
any one particular man's resurrection. Xt is enough that every one shall 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former life ; but in what sort of body he shall ap- 
pear, or of what particles made up, the scripture having said nothing, 
but that it shall be a spiritual body raised in incorruption, it is not for 
me to determine* 

Your k)rdship asks, ♦ ' Were they [who saw our Saviour after his resur- 
rection] witnesses only of some material substax>ce then united to his 
aoul !' In answer, I beg your lordship to consider, whether you suppose 
our Saviour was to be known to be the same man (to the witnesses that 
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ven to te^ hkn, ind testify kis t^sotrectbA) hf hi« sot!, that totild 
neitka bewen nor known to be die tame ; or by his body, tikat could bo 
aeenj and by the discernible stritctaie and marks of it, be known to 1>e 
the sack ? Wben your lordship hat resolv^ that, M that yon say in iStsti 
pi^y will answer itself, fiat because one man cannot know another to be 
the same^ but by the outward visible lineaments, and sensible marks he 
has been wont to be known and distinguished by, will your lordship 
therefore argue That the Great Judge, at the last day, who gives to earn 
man, whom he raises, his new body, shall not be able to know who is 
who, unless he give to every one of them a body just of the same figure, 
dax^ and features, and made Up of the very same indivklual particles he 
had in his former life? Whether such a way of arguing for the resur. 
i«ction of the some body,, to he an artkle of faith, contributes much 
to the strengthening 4^e credibility of the article of the rcsuriection of 
the dead, I shall leave to the judgment of others. 

Farther, for the proving the resurrection of the same body, to be an 
article of faith, your lordship says, * ' But the apostle insists upon the re- 
flDrrection of Christ, not merely as an argument of the possibility of 
aui», but of the certainty of it ; + because he rose, as the ftrst-frnits ; 
Christ theirst-fruits, afterwards they that are Christ's at his coming.* 
Answ* No doubt, the resurrection of Christ is a proof of the certainty 
of our resurrection. But is it therefore a proof of the resurrection of 
the same body, consisting of the same individual particles which concur^ 
fed to the making up of our body heie, without the mixture of any one 
««her particle of matter ? I confess I see no such consequence. 

But your lordship goes o^ : :t^ ^ St. Paul was aware of the objections in 
men's minds abottt thi^ resurrection of the same body; and it is of great 
OGosequence as to this article, to show upon what grounds he proceeds. 
* But some men will say, how are the dead raised up, and with what body 
do diey come V First, ht shows, that the seminal parts of plants are 
wondei&lly ixx^roved by die ordinary Providence of God, in the man- 
in^ of their vegetation.' Answer. I do not perfectly understand, what it 
is * for the seminal parts of {^ants to be wonderfully improved by the or- 
dinary Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation :* or else, 
perhaps, I should better see hpw this here tends to the proof of the resur. 
i«ction of the same body, in your lordship's sense. 

It continues, ,|i * They sow bare grain of wheat, or of some other 
^rain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body. Here, says your lordship, is an identity of the ma- 
terial substance supposed*' It may be so. But to me a diversity qF the 
material substance, i. e. of the component particles, is here supposed, or , 
HI direct words said. For the words <tf St. Paul taken altogether, run 
thus, ^ * That which thou sowest, thou soweft not that body which shall 
he, but bare grain;' and so on, as your lordship has set down in the 
lemainder of them. From which words of St. Paul, the natural argu- 
ment seems to me to stand thus : If the body that is put in the earth in 
sowing, is not that iKidy which shall be, then the body that is put in 
the grave, is tUA that, i. e» the same boiy that shall be. 

* %i Anaw* 1 1 Cor. xv. ao, 13. % id Answ. 1| Ibid. 
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But yonr lordship proves it to be the same body by these three Greek 
words of the text, to I^mv au^, which your lordship interprets thus* 
* ' That proper body which belongs to it.' Answer. Indeed by those' 
Greek words to thov a»yM, whether our translators have rightly rendered 
them, * his own body,' or your lordship more rightly * that proper body 
which belongs to it,' 1 formerly understood no more but this, that in 
the production of wheat, and other grain from seed, God continued every 
species distinct ; so that from grains of wheat sown, root, stalk, blade, 
car, grains of wheat were produced, and not those of barley ; and so 
of the rest, which I took to be the meaning of ' to every seed his own 
body.' No, says your lordship, these words prove. That to every plant 
of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, is given the pro- 
per body that belongs to it, which is the same body with the grain that 
was sown. Answer. This, I confess I do not understand; because I 
do not understand how one individual grain can be the same with twenty, 
fifty, or an' hundred individual grains ;. for such sometimes is the in- 
crease. 

But your lordship proves it. For, says your lordship, + ' Every seed 
having that body in little, which is afterwards so much enlarged ; and- 
in grain the seed is corrupted before its germination ; but it hath its 
proper organical parts, which make it the same body with that which 
It grows up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes, as other 
seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the most accurate observations, 
that upon separating the membranes, these seminal parts are discerned in 
them; which afterwards grow up to that body which we call corn.* In* 
which words I crave leave to observe, that your lordship supposes, 
that a body may be enlarged by the addition of an hundred or a thou-' 
sand times as much in bulk as its own matter, and yet continue the same- 
body ; which, I confess, I cannot understand. 

But in the next place, if that could be so ; and that the plant, in its 
full growth at harvest, increased by a thousand oi a million of times as 
much new matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little concealed in 
the grain that was sown, was the very same body; yet I do not think 
that your lordship will say, that every minute, insensible, and incon- 
ceivably small grain of the hundred grains, contained in that little or- 
ganized seminal plant, is every one of them the very same with that 
grain which contains that whole seminal plant, and all those invisible 
grains in it. For then it will follow, that one grain is the same with 
an hundred, and ah hundred distinct grains the ' same with one : which I 
shall be able to assent to, whep I c^ conceive, that all the wheat in the 
world is but one grain. 

For I beseech you, my lord, consider what it is St. Paul here speaks 
of: it is plain he speaks of that which, is sown and dies, i. e. the grain 
that the husbaadman takes out of his barn to sow in his field. And of 
this grain St. Paul says, * that i^is not that body that shall be.' These 
two, viz. ' that whiph is sown, and that body that shall be,' are all the 
bodies that St. Paul here speaks of, to represent the agreement or differ- 
ence of men's bodies after the resurrection, with those they had 'before 
they died. Now, I crave leave to ask your lordship, which of these two 
is that little invisible seminal plant, which your lordship here speaks of ? 

♦ 2d Answ. + Ibid. 
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-IDoes your lordship mean' by it the grain that is sown ? But that is not 
"what St. Paul fpeaks of; he could not mean this embryonated little 

•plant, for he could not denote it by these words, * that which thou sow- 
eft,* for that he says must die: but this little embryonated plant, con- 
tained in the seed that is sown, dies not ; or does your lordship mean 
by it, the body that shall be ?' but neither by these words, * the 

• body that shall be,' can St. Pauf be supposed to denote this insensible 
little embryonated plant ; for that is already in being, contained in the 

" seed that is sown, and therefore could not be spoke of under the name of 
the body that shall be. And therefore, I confess, I cannot see of what 
use it is to your lordship to introduce here this third body, whidi 
St. Paul mentions not, and to make that tjie same, or not the same 
with any other, when those which St. Paul speaks of, are, as I humbly 
conceive, these two visible sensible bodies, the grain sown, and the 
corn grown up to ear ; with neither of which this insensible embryonated 
plant can be the same body, unless an insensible body can be the same 
body with a sensible body, and a little body can be the same body with 
one ten thousand, or an hundred thousand times as big as itself. So that 
yet, I confess, I see not the resurrection of the same body proved, from 
these words, of St. Paul, to be an article of faith. 

Your lordship goes on : * *St. Paul indeed saith. That we sow not that 
body that shall be'; but he speaks not of the identity, but the perfection of 
it.' Here my understanding fails me again : for I cannot understand 
St. Paul to say. That the same identical sensible grain of wheat, which 
was sown at seed-time, is the very same with every grain of wheat in the 
ear at harvest, that sprang from it : yet so I must understand it, to make 
it prove, that the same sensible body, that is laid in the grave, shall be 
the very same with that which shall be raised at the resurrection. For I 
do not know of any feeminal body in little, contained in the dead carcase 
of any man or woman, which, as your lordship says, in seeds, having its 
proper organical parts, shall afterwards be enlarged, and at the resurrec- 
tion grow up into the same man.' For I never thought of any seed or 
seminal parts, either of plant or animal, * so wonderfully improved by 
the Providence of God,* whereby the same plant or animal' should beget 
itself; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence designed to 
produce the same individual, but for the producing of future and distinct 
individuals, for the continuation of the same species. 

Your lordship's next words are, + f And although there be such a differ- 
ence from the grain itself, when it comes up to be perfect corn, with root, 
stalk, blade, and ear, that it may be said to outward appearance not to 
be the same body; yet with regard to the seminal and organical parti 
it is as much the same, as a man grown up, is the same with the embryo 
in the womb.' Answer. It does not appear by any thing I can find in 
the text, that St. Paul here compared tne body produced, with the se- 
minal and organical parts contained in the grain it sprang from, but with 
the whole sensible grain th^t was grown. Microscopes had not then dis^ 
covered the little embryo plant in the seed : and supposing it should 
have been revealed ^o St. Paul (though in the scripture we find little re- 
velation of natural philosophy) yet an argument taken from a thing per- 
fe^ly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, would be of no - 

* stdAnsw. +Ibid. 
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manner of n&e to them ; nor serve at all either to instract or conYince 
thexn. But granting that those St« Paul writ to> knew it as well as Mr. 
Lewenhoek 5 yet y«ur lordship thereby proves not the raiauog of the 
same body ; your lordship say s, it is ai much the same [I crave l«ave to 
add body J ^ as a roan grown im is the same' (same what, I beseedh your 
lordship ?) ' with the embryo in the womb.' For that the body of the 
embryo in the worob> and body of the man grown up^ is the saxoe body, \ 
I think np one will say ; unless he can persuade himsetf, that a body tint • 
is not the hundredth part of another, is the same with that other ; which 
I think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous wa|y by 
ideas of thinking and reasonings he has learnt to say, that a part and tte j 
whole are the same. j 

Your lordstup goes on, * ' And although manv arguments may be used J 
to prove, that a man is not the same, because life, which depends upctfx ] 
the course of the bloody and the manner of respiration, and mitrltion, is I 
so different in both states ; yet that nian would be thought ridiculovs, I 
that should seriously aihrm, That it was not the same man« Aad your 
lordship says, I grant that the variation of great pas:ceU of matter in | 
plants, alters not the identity : and that the orsanization of the ports in i 
one coherent body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a \ 
plant/ Answer. My lord, I think the question is not about the same I 
man, but the same body. For though I do say, + (somewhat differently 1 
from what your loidshijp sets down as my words here) * That that whiai j 
* nas such an organization, as is fit to receive and distribute nourishment, ' 
' so as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c* of a plant, 1 
^ in which consists the vegetable liie, continues to be the same plants as 
' long as it partakes of the same life, though that life be communicated 
' to new particles of matter, vitally united to the living plant :' yet I do 
not remember, that I any where say. That a plant, ^ich was once no 
bigger than an oaten straw, and afterwards grow& to be above a fathom 
about, is the same body, though it be still the same plant. 

The well known tree in Epping Forest, called the King's Qak, which 
from not weighing an ounce at first, grew to have many tons of timber 
in it, was all along the same oak, the very same plant j but nobody, I 
think> will say that it was the same body when It weighed a ton, ^ it 
was when it weighed but an ounce, unless he has a mind t6 signalizehim- 
self by saying. That that is the same body, which has a thousand par- 
ticles of different matter in it, for one particle that is the same ; which 
is no better than to say> That a thousand different particles are but one 
and the same particle^ and one and the same particle is a thousand diffa- ' 
rent particles ; a thousand times a greater absurdity, than to say half is 
whole, or the whole is the same with the half; which will be im- 
proved ten thousand times yet farther, if a man shall say, (as your lord- 
ship seems to me to argue here) That that great oak is the very same 
body with the acorn it ^rang from, because there was in that acorn aii 
oak in little, which was- afterwards (as your loidship expresses it) so much 
enlarged, as to make that mighty tree. For this embryo, if I may so 
call it, or oak in little, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thou- 
landth part of the acorn, ai^ the acorn being not the thousandth part 
of the grown oak, it will be very extraordinary topiove the acorn and 
the grown oak to be the same body, by a way wherein it cannot be 

^ * 2d Answ. + Essay, b. 2. c. 27. §. 4. 
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pretended^ that, above one particle of an hundred thousand, or a millioni 
IS the same in the one body, that it was in the other. From which way 
of reasoning, it will follow, that a nurse and her sucking child have tl^ 
sa^e body, and be past doubt, that a mother and her infant have the 
tame body. But this is a way of certainty found out to e&tabtish the 
articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 
lordship says * I have started, which is apt to leave men*s minds more 
doubtful than before.* ^ , 

Aftd now I desire your lordship to consider of what use it is to yoa 
in the present case, to quote out of my Essay these words, * Thait par- 
* taking of one common life, makes the identity (^ a plant ;' since the 
question is not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of » 
body : it being a very different thing to be the same plant, and to be 
the same body. For that which makes the same j^ant, does not make 
the same body ; the one being the partaking in the same continued ve- 
getable Kfe, the othfe'r the consisting of the same numerical particles of 
matter. And therefore your tordship^s inference from my words above 
quoted, in these which you subjoin ♦, seems to me a vety strange one, 
viz. * So that in things capable of any sort of life, the identity is con- 
sistent with a continued succession of parts ; and so the wheat grown up^ 
is the same body with the grain that was sown,* For I believe^ if my 
words, from which you infer, * And so .the wheat grown up is the same 
body with the grain that was sown,' Were put into a syUogism> this 
would hardly be brought to be the conclusion. 

But your lordship goes on with consequence upon consequence, thoag& 
I have not eyes acute enough every where to see the connexion, till you 
bring it to the resurrection of the same body. The connexion of your 
I'ordship*^ words + is asfolloweth ; * And thus the alteration of the parts 
of the body at the resurrection, is consistent with its identity, if its or- 
ganization and life be the same; and this is a real idefUlty of the body> 
i^rhich depends not upon consciousness. From whence it fcltows, that tQ 
make the same body, no more is required, but restoring life to the orga- 
nized parts of it.' If the ^question , were about raising the same plant, I 
^o not say but there might be some q)pearance for making such an infe- 
rence from my words as this, 'Whence it foUows, that to make the same 
plant, no more is required, but to restore life to the organized parts of 
It.* But this deduction, wherein, from those words of mine that speak 
only of the identity of a plant, your lordship infers, there^ is no moT* 
xtquiredtomake the same Dody, than to make the same plant, being too 
subtle for me, I leave to my reader to find out. 

Your lordship goes on and says, J That I grant likewise, * That th« 
•- identity of the same man consists in a participation of the same conti- 
^ nued life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter in succession, vi- 
* tally united to the same organized body.' Answer. I speak in, these 
words of the identity of the same man, and your lordship thence roundl)^ 
concludes ; ' so thatjhere is nadifficulty of the sameness of the body.* 
But your lordship knows, that I do not take these two sounds, man and 
body, to stand for the sanv? thing, nor the identity of the man to be the 
same with the identity of the body. 

But let us read out your I'orcbhip's words. I| ' So. that there is no difl 
Acuity as to the sameness of the body, if life were continued ; and iT, by 
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divine power, life be reftored to that material substance -wTiicTi was before 
united, by a reunion of the soul to it, there is no reason to 'deny the 
identity of the body, not from the consciousness of the soul, but from 
that life which is the result of the union of the soul and body.* 

If I understand your lordship right, you in these words, fronj the 
passages above quoted out of my book, argue, that from those words' of 
' mine it will follow. That it Is or may be the same body, that is raised at 
the resurrection. If so, my lord, your lordship has then proved. That my 
book is not inconsistent with, but conformable to this article of the resur* 
rection of the same body, which your lordship contends for, and will 
have to be an article of faith : for though I do by no means deny that 
the same bodies shall be raised at the laft day, yet I see nothing your 
lordship has said to prove it to be an article of faith. 

But your lordship goes on with your proofs and says, * * But St. Paul 
•till supposes, that it must be that material substance to which the soul 
was before united. For, saith he, '' it is sown xa corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power : it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body." Can such a material substance, which was never united to 
the body, be said to be sown in corruption, and weakness, and dishonour ? 
Either, therefore, he muft speak of the same body, or his meaning cannot 
be comprehended.' I answer, ^ Can such a material substance, which was 
never laid in the grave, be said to be sown,' &c. ? For your lordship says, 
+ * You do not say the same individual particles, which were united at the 
point of death, shall be raised at the last day ;' and no other particles are 
laid in the grave, but such as are united at the point of death ; either 
therefore your lordship must speak of another body, different from that 
which was sown, which shall' be raised, or else your meaning, I think, 
cannot be comprehended. 

But whatever be your meaning, your lordship proves it to be St. Paul's 
meaning. That the same body shall be raised, which was sown, in these 
following words, f * For what does all this relate to a conscious principle V 
Answ. The scripture being express, that the same person should be raised 
and appear before the judgment-seat of Chris r, that every one may re- 
ceive according to what he had done in his body ; it was very well suited 
to common apprehensions (which refined not about * particles that had been 
vitally united to the soul') to speak of the body which each one was to 
have after the resurrection, as he would be apt ,to speak of it himself. For 
it being his body both before and after the resurrection, every one ordi- 
narily speaks of his body as the same, though in a strict and philosophical 
sense, as your lordship speaks, it be not the very same. Thus it is nO' 
impropriety of speech to say, ' this body of mine, which was formerly 
strong and plump, is now weak and wasted,' though in such a sense as you 
are speaking here, it be not the same body. Revelation declares nothing 
any where concerning the same body,. in your lordship's sense of the same 
body, which appears not to have been thought of. The apostle directly 
proposes nothing for or against the same body* as necessary to be believed : 
that which he is plain and direct in, is his opposing and condemning such 
curious questions about the body, which could serve only to perplex, not 
to confirm what was material and necessary for them to believe, viz. a day 
of judgment and retribution to men in a future state; and therefore it is 
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no wonder^ that mentioning their bodies, he shpuld use a way of speaking 
' suited to vulgar notions from which it would be hard positively to con. 
elude any thing for the determining of this question (especially against 
expressions in the same discourse that plainly incline to the other side) in 
a matter which, as it appears, the apostle thought not neceflary to deter, 
mine, and the spirit of Cod thought not fit to gratify any one's curi- 
osi ty in. 

But your lordship says, ♦ The apostle speaks plainly of that body which 
was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to be re- 
stored with more noble qualities.' I wish your lordship had quoted the 
words of St. Paul, wherein he speaks plainly of that numerical body that 
was once quickened; they would presently decide this question. But 
your lordship proves it by these' following words of St. Paul : * For this 
corruption must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on iramort 
tality ;* to which your lordship adds, * that yon do not see how he could 
more expressly affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that after 
the resurrection.' How expressly it is affirmed by the apostle, shall be con- 
sidered by and by. In the mean time, it is past doubt, that your lordship 
best knows what you do or do not see. But this I would be bold to say, 
that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter (where there are so many 
occasions for it, if it had ben necessary to have been believed) but said 
in express words that the same bodies should be raised, every one else, 
who thinks of it, will see he had more expressly affirmed the identity of 
the bodies which men now have, with tho^e they shall have after the 
resurrection. 

The remainder of your lordship's period + is ; 'And that without any 
respect to the principle of self.consciousness.' Ans. These words, I doubt 
not, have some meaning, but I must. own I know not what ; either to. 
wards the proof of the resurrection of the same body, or to show, that 
any thii^g I have said coricerning self-consciousness, is inconsistent : for I 
do not remember that I have any where said, that the identity of body 
consisted in self.consciousness. 

From your preceding words, your lordship concludes thus : J * And so 
if the scripture be the sole foundation of our faith, this is an article of it.* 
My lord, to make the conclusion unquestionable,! humbly conceive the 
words must run thus : • And so if the scripture, and your lordship's inter- 
pretation of it be the sole foundation of our faith, the resurrection of the 
same body is an article of it.' For, with submission, your lordship has 
neither produced express words of scripture for it, nor so proved that to 
be the meaning of any of those words of scripture which you have pro- 
, duced for it, that a man who reads and sincerely endeavours to under- 
stand the scripture, cannot but find himself obliged to believe, as ex-, 
pressly, * that the same bodies of the dead,' in your lordship's sense, shall 
be raised, as 'that the dead shall be raised.' And I crave leave to give your 
lordship this one reason for it. He who reads with attention this dis- 
course of St. Paul jl where he discourses of the resurrection, will see, 
that he plainly distmguishes between the dead that shall be raised, and the 
bodies of the dead. For it is »fxpo4,,«^»lf(, o» are the nominative cases to 
9 iytiforrethf ^aovoin^ia^fleuy lyipO^^-oylft*, all along, and not cufji^a, bodies ; 
which orie may with reason think would somewhere or other have beet> 
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expreffed, if all this had been said to pxx>pose it as an article bf faith, that 
the very same bodies should be raised. The same manftier of speaki&j the 
spirit of God observes all through the New Testament, where it is sai^, 
♦ * raise the dead, quicken or make alive the dead^ the resurrection of the 
dead.* Nay, these very words bf our Saviour, I urged by your lordship 
for the resurrection of the same bodyi run thus, Itavlic oJ iv tok fxmfAfWK 

^{im<iy o» ^ Ttf ^atjiket «rpa|arli( tCf atarap'if nfi&wi* Would not a Well- 
meaning searcher of the scriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here 
intended by our Saviour were to teach, and propose it .as an article of 
faith, necessary to be believed by every one, that the very saitte bodies 
of the dead should be raised ; would not, I say, any one be ^t to thitik, 
ihat if our Saviour meant so, the words should rather have been, ««>/• 
toi (ruffxalet a h roTi; fjLrn(jLtwi, i. e. ' all the bodies that are in the graves,* 
rather than ' all who are in the graves ;' which must denote persons, and 
not precisely bodies > 

Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a distinction between the dead 
and the bodies of the dead, so that the dead cannot be taken in this, 
I Cor. XV. to stand precisely for the bodies of the ^ead, are these words 
bf the apostle, J * But some man will say, how are the dead raised ? And 
with what bodies do they come ?' Which words, * dead' aYid ' they^ if snp- 
j)osed to stand preci^sely for the bodies of the dead, the question \^ill run 
thus : * How are the dead bodies raised ? And with what bodies do die* 
dea^d bodies come ?' Which seems to have no very agreeable sense. 

This therefore being so, that the Spirit of God keeps so expressly to 
this phrase, or form of speaking in the New Testament, * of raising, quick- 
ening, rising, resurrection, &c. of the dead,' where the resurtetticn ^f 
the last day is spoken of; and that the body is not mentioiied, bat in 
answer to this questiop, * With what bodies shall those dead, who are 
raised, come ?' so that by the dead cannot precisely be meant the dead 
bodies : I do not see but a good christian, who reads the scrif>ture with 
an intention to believe all that is there revealed to him concerning tbe 
resurrection, may acquit himself of his 'duty therein, without entering 
into the inquiry, whether the dead shall have the very same bodies, of no] 
Which sort of inquiry the apostle, by the appellation he 1)^ tows hereon 
him that makes it, seems not ipuch to encourage. Nof, if he shall jhink 
himself bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of tke 
dead raised at the last day, will Me, by the I'emainder of St. Paul's answer, 
find the determination of the Apostle to be much in, favour of the very 
■ same b6dy ; unless the being told, that the body sown, is not that body 
that shall be ; that the body raised is as different from th'it wbich was 
laid down, as the flesh of man is from the flesh of beast*, fishes, arid bir(k ; 
or as the. Sim, moon, and star^ aire different one from another ; Or as d^- 
fereijt as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incor^ 
ruptible, powerful, spiritual, immortal body ; and lastly, as different is 
a body that is flesh and blood, is froin a body that is not flesh ahdblood ; 
' for flesh and blood cannot, says St. Paul, in this very place, || inherit the 
kingdom of God :' unless, I say, all this, which is contained in St. 
Paul's words, can be supposed to'be the way to deliver this as an article of 

• Matt.xxii. 31. Markxii. 26. John v. 21, Actsxxvi. 7. Rom.iv. 
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iaith vhich U requited to be believed by everv one, viz. ^ Tb?it thedeai} 
f hoiild be raised with the very same bodies that they had before in thi^ 
Jife ; * which article proposed in these or the like plain and express wordfi^ 
irould have left no room for doubt in the meanest capacities^ nor for contest 
in the most perverse minds. 

Your lordship add? in the next words, * ' And so it hath been alwayg 
understood by the christian church, viz. That the resurrection of the 
same body, in your lordship's sense of the same body, is an article of 
faith.' Answer, What the christian church has always understood, is 
beyond my knowledge. B«t for those who conung short of your lord«- 
shq>'s great learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the un« 
derstanding of all the whole christian church, ever since the preaching 
of the gospel, (who make the far greater part of the christians, I thin^ 
I may say nine hundred ninety and nine of a thousand) but are forced 
to have recourse to the scripture to find them there, I do not see, that 
they will eafily find there'this proposed as an article of faith, that there 
shall he a resurrefction of the same body ; but that there shall be a re- 
surrection of the de^d, without explicitly determining, That they shall 
Jbe raised with bodies made up wholly of the sa^ne particles which were once 
vijtaljy united to their souls in their former life, without the mixture of 
any one other particle of matter j which is that whiqh your lordsliip 
xoeans by the same body. 

Rut supposing your lordship to have demonstrated this to be soi article 
of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not see, that all that 
your lowlship has said here, makes it so much as probable ; What is aU 
this tome ? Yes, says your lordship in the following words, + ^ My idea 
o£ personal identity is inconsistent with it, for it makes the same body 
which was here united to the soul, not to be necessary to the doctrine of 
the resurrection. But any material substance united to the same prin. 
ciple of consciousness, makes the same body . ' 

This is an argument of your lordship's which I am obliged to answer • 
to* ' But is it not fit I should first understand it, before I answer it ? Now 
here I do not well know, what it is ' to make a thing not to be necessary 
to the doctrine of the resurrection.' But to help myself out the best I 
jcan, with a guess, I will conjectnre (which, in disputing with learned 
men^ is, not very safe) your lordship's meaning is, that *my idea of per- 
sonal identity makes it not necessary, 'that for the raising the same per- 
son, the body should be the same. 

Your lordship's next word is * but ; "^ to which I am ready to reply. But 
jyh^t ? What does my idea of personal identity do ? For something of 
that kind the adyersative particle * but' should^ in the ordinary construc- 
tion of our language, introduce, to .naake the proposition clear and intel- 
ligible : but here is no such thing. ' But,' is oneof your lordship's pri- 
vileged particles, whiqh I must not ipeddlewith, for fear your lordship 
complain of me again, * as so severe a critic, that for the least ambiguity 
in any particle fill up pages in my aosuver, to make my book look con- 
siderable for the bulk of it.' Rut since this proposition here, ' my idea qf 
personal identity makes the sa^aie body which was here united to the soul, 
not n^ffary to the doctrine of the resurrection : But any material subr 
.fiXmce being united to the same principle of cpqsciousoess, makes the 
•aine body,' is brought to prove my idea of personal identity inconsitent 
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with the article of the resurrection ; I must make it out in some direct 
sense or other, that I may see whether it be both true and conclusive. 1 
therefore venture to read it thus ; * My idea of personal identity make* 
the same body which was here united to the soul, not to be necessary at 
the resurrection ; but allows, that any material substance being united 
to the same principle of consciousness, makes the same body. Ergo, my 
idea of personal identity is inconsistent with the article of the resur- 
rection of the same body.' 

If this be your lordship's sense in this passage, as I here have guessed 
it to be, or else I Icnow not what it is, I answer, 

1 . That my idea of personal identity does not allow, that any mate- 
rial substance, being united to the same principle of consciousness, makei 
the same body. I say no such thing in my book, nor any thing ' from 
whence it may be inferred ; and your lordship would have done me a fa- 
vour to have set down the words where I say so, or those from which 
you infer so, and showed how it follows from any thing I have said. 

2. Granting, that it were a consequence from my idea of personal 
identity, that * any material substance, being united to the same principle 
of consciousness, makes the same body,' this would not prove that my 
idea of personal identity was inconsistent with this proposition, * that the 
«ame body shall be raised ;' but, on the contrary, affirms it : since, if I 
affirm, as I do, that the same persons shall be raised, and it be a conse- 
quence of my idea of personal identity, that ^ any material substance, 
being united to the same principle of consciousness, makes the same 
body ;' it follows, that if the same person be raised, the same body mUst 
be raised ; and so I ^ave herein not only said nothing inconsistent with 
the resurrection of the same body, but have said more for it than your 
lordship. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the scripture it 
is revealed, that the same persons shall be raised, and appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, to answer for what they have done in their bo- 
dies. If therefore whatevex matter be joined to the same principle of 
consciousness makes the same body, it is demonstration, that if the same 
persons are raised, they have the^ame bq^ies. , 

How then your lordship makes thi« an inconsistency with the resur- 
rection, is beyond my conception. *Yes,* says your lordship, * * it is 
inconsistent with it, for it makes the same body which was here united 
to the soul, not to be necessary.' 

3 . I answer, therefore. Thirdly, That this is the first time I ever 
learnt, thit 'not necessary' was the same with * inconsistent.' I say, that a 
body made up of the'same numerical parts of matter, is not necessary to 
the making of the same person ; from whence it will indeed follow, that 
to the resurrection of the same person, the same numerical particles of 
matter are not required. What does your lordship infer from.hence ? 
To wit, this ; Therefore he who thinks, that the same particles of 

'matter are not necessary to the making of the same person, cannot be- 
lieve, that the same persohs shall be raised with bodies made of the very 
'same particles of matter, if God should reveal, that it shall be so, viz. 
That the same persons shall be raised with the same bodies they had be- 
fore. Which is all one as to say, that he who thought the blowing of 
4:ams horns was not necessary in itself to t^fe falling down of the walls of 
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Jericho, could not believe, that they should fall upon' the blowing o^ 
rams boms, when God had declared it should be so. » 

Your lordship says, ^ my idea of personal identity is inconsistent with 
the article of the resurrection ;' the reason you ground it on, is this, 
becaiose it makes not the same body necessary to the making the same per- 
son. Let us grant your lordship's consequence to be good, what will fol- 
low from it ? No less than this, that your lordship's notion (for I dare 
not say your lordship has any so dangerous things as ideas) of personal 
identity, is inconsistent with the article of the resurrection. The de- 
monstration of it is thus ; your lordship says, • * It is not necessary that 
the body, to be raised at the laft day, should consist of the same particles 
of matter which were united at the point of ieath; for there must be a 
great alteration in them in a lingering disease, as if a fat man falls into a < 
consumption : you do not say the same particles which the sinner had at 
the very time of commission of his sins ; for then a long sinner must have 
a. vast body, considering the continual spending of particles by perspira- 
tion.' And again, here your lordship says, + * You allow the notion of 
personal identity to belong to the same man under several changes of mat- 
ter.* From whidi words it is evident, that your lordship supposes a per- 
son in this world may be continued and preserved the same in a body not 
consisting of the same individual particles of matter ; and hence it de- 
monstratively follows. That let your lordship's notion of personal iden- 
tity be what it will, it makes * the same body not to be necessary to the 
same person ; and therefore it is by your lordship's rule inconsistent with 
the article of the resurrection. When your lordship shall think fit to 
clear your own notion of personal identity from this inconsistency with 
the article of the resurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of persoaal 
identity will be thereby cleared too. 'Till then, all inconsistency with 
that article, which your lordship has here charged on mine, will un- 
avoidably fall upon your lordship's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to say, my lord, that 
whatsoever is not neceil^ry, does not thereby become inconsistent. It is 
not necessary to the same person, that his body should always consist of 
the same numerical particles; this is, demonstration, because the particles 
of the bodies of the same persons in this life change every moment, and 
your lordship cannot deny it ; and yet this makes it not inconsistent 
with God's preserving, if he thinks fit, to the same persons, bodies con*- 
sisting of the same numerical particles always from the resurrection to 
eternity. And so likewise though I say any thing that supposes it not 
necessary, that the same iiumerical particles, which were vitally united 
to the soul in this life, should be reunited to it at tlie resurrection, and 
constitute the body^it shall then have ; yet it is not inconsistent with 
this, that God may, if he pleases, give to every one a body consisting 
only of such particles as were before vitally united to his soul. And thus, 
I think, I have cleared my book frpm all that inconsistency which your 
lordship charges on it, and would persuade the world it has with the ar- 
ticle of the resurrection of the dead; 

Only before I leave it, I will set down the remainder of what your 
lordship says upon this head, that though I see not the coherence nor ten- 
dency of it, nor the force of any argument in it against me ; yet that 
nothing may be omitted that your lordship has thought fit to entertain 
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^our reader with on tliis new pcinti nor aAy one hate reason to ampectj 
that I ha v^ passed by any wOrd of yourlordahij^'s, (on this now first^intiou 
daced subjeA) wherein he might find your lordship had proved what yo« 
had promised in your title.page. Yovr remaining words are thes^7 
• ' The dispute is not how far personal identity in itself feay consist in 
the very same material substance ; for we allow the notion of personal 
identity to belong to th^ same man under several chmges of matter ; but 
whether it doth not depend upon a vital union between the soul and 
body^ and the life, which is c#nsequent upon it ; and dierefere in the 
resurrection, the same material substance must be ie.united, or else it 
cannot be called a resurrection, but a renovatfion, !• e. it may be a nc*r 
life, but not a ratsii^ the body from the dead/ Iconfessi I do nbfste 
how what is here ushered in by the words ^and therefdre,' is a conseqacnoe 
from the preceding words ; but as to the propriety of the name^ I tibifdc 
it will not be mudi questioned, that if the same man rise who was dead» 
it may very properly becalkd the resurrection of the dead ; wiudis the 
language of the scripture. 

I muft not part with this article of the resurrection, without i^tvfniiig 
my thanks to your lordsh^ for making me f take notice.of a fiial't in tof 
Essay. When I wrote that book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not 
but many others have done, that the scripture hadraentio6ed> in ejqpresa 
terms, ^ the resurrection of the body.' But upon the occasion your loid* 
ship has given me in your labt letter, to h>ok a little more narrowly into 
what revelation has declaimed concerning the resurrection, and findn^ na 
fuch express words in the scripture^ as that * the body shall rise or be 
raised, or the resurrection of thie body ;' I shall in the next edition of it, 
change these words of toy book, % ^ The dead bodies of mtn dnll rise,* 
Alto these t)f the scri(>tupe, ^ the tlead shidl rise.' Not thsit I qoesttoOi, 
that the dead shall be raised with bo£es 5 but in mattdrs 6f revehttion, I 
think it not only safest, but our duty, as far as any one deHveirs it for 
jnevdation> to keep close to the words of the scripture, unless he wSl as- 
sume to himself the authority of one inspired, or make himself wiser than 
the Holy. Spirit himself. If I had spoke of the resurrection in precisely 
scripture terms, I had avoided giving your lordship the occasion of mak* 
ing II here such a verbal reflection on my words ; * What ! not if tbeit^ 
be an idea of identity as to the body V 

♦ 2d Ans. f Ibid. J Eftay, B. 4. C. iS.'J. y. 

« 2d Arts. ' ' 
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caufality^ of compariBg, or referrmg things one to ano* 
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ther^ there ire ^ I have said; infinite others, som^ 
whereof I shall mention. 

First, The first I shall name is some one simple idea ; 
which b^in^ capable of parts or degrees, affords aa 
occasion otcoipparing the. subjects wherein it is to one 
another^ in respect of that simple idea, v. g. whiter, 
sweeter, equal, more, &c. Thes^ relatipns depending oa 
the equality and excess of the same simple idea, in se- 
veral subjects, may be called,, if one will, proportional j 
Jtnd 4:hat these are only conversant about those simple 
jideas received from sensatiop of refleption, is so e:vide,i;iti 
that nothiiig need be si,id to evince it . 

§. 2. Secondly, Another Qccasjipn of com-, ^aturtl. 
paripg things together, or considering one 
thinjgy 30 9.S to Includ/s in that consideration son^e other 
thing, is the circumstances of their origin or begin- 
ning ; which being not afterwards to be altered, makp 
the relatiQi^s depending thereon as lasting as the sub- 
jects to which they belong; v. g. father and son, bro- 
ther$, cousin-germans, &c, which have their relations 
by ope qommupity of blopd, wherein they partake i^i 
sev^r^ d^riee;^ : cquntrymen, i. e. those who were born, 
in the same countiy, or tr^ct of ground; and these )[ 
call natural relatipns: wherein we may observe, thatt 
mankind have fitted tlieif nptipns ,and words to the usp 
of commop life, and APt to tlie truth and extent of 
things. FojT it is cert.aui, that in reality the relation is 
the i^ftie betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the 
several races of other animals as well as men : but ye.t 
it is seldom ^aid, this bull is the grandfather of such a 
calf; or that two pigeons are cousin-germans. It ^ 
very convenient, . that by distinct names, these relations 
should be observed, and marked out in mankind ; ther^ 
b^ng occasion,, both in laws, and other communica* 
tions one with another, to mention and take notiqe 
of in^n under these relations : from whence also arise 
the obligations of several dut^s amoi\gst men. Whereas 
inlurutes, men having very littjle or no cause" to minfl 
these relations, they have not thought fit to give them 
distinct and peculiar nanies. This, by .the way, may 
jgive JOS some light into the di£fer:ent state ,and growt^ 
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of languages; which, being suited ^ only to the conve- 
nience of communication, are proportioned to the no- 
tions men have, ai>d the commerce of thoughts fami- 
liar amongst them ; and not to the reality or extent 
of things, nor to the variow respects might be found 
among them, nor the different abstract considerations 
might be framed about them, Where they had no 
philosophical . notions, there they had no ternis to ex- 
press them: and it is no Wonder' men should have 
framed no names for those things they found no occa- 
sion to discourse of From whence it is easy to ima- 
gine, why, as in some countries, they may have not so 
much as the name for a horse ; and in others, where 
they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horses, than 
of their own, that there they may have not only names 
for particular horses, but also of their several relations 
of kindred one to another. 

Instituted. §. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the founda- 

tion of considering things, with reference 
to one another, is some act whereby any one comes 
"by a moral right, power, or obligation to do some- 
thing. Thus a general is one that hath power to com- 
jnand an army; and an army under a general is a col- 
lection of armed men obliged to obey one man. A 
citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All this sort depend- 
ing upon men's wills, or agreement in society, I call 
instituted, or voluntary: and may be distinguished from 
the natural in that they are most, if not all of them, 
some way or other alterable, and separable from the 
persons to whom they have sometimes belonged, though 
neither of the substances, so related, be destroyed. Now, 
though these are all reciprocal, as >vell as the rest, and 
contain in them a reference of two things one to the 
other; yet, because one of the two things oflen wants 
a relative name, importing that reference^ men usually 
take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly 
overlooked : v. g. z, patron and client are easily allowed 
to be relations, but a constable or dictator.are' not so 
readily, at first hearing, considered as such ; because 
there is no peculiar name for those who are under the 
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command of a dictator, or constable, expressing a re- 
lation to either of them ; though it be certain, tha 
either of them hath a certain power over some others ; 
and so is so far related to them, as well as a patron is 
to his client, or general to his army, 

§. i. Fourthly, There is another sort of j^^^j 
relation, which is the conformity, or disa- 
greement, men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, as 
being that which denominates our moral actions, and 
deserves well to be examined ; there being no part of 
knowledge wherein we should be more careful to get 
determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 
scurity and confusion. Human actions, when with 
their various ends, objects, manners, and circumstances, 
they are framed into distinct complex ideas, are, as has 
been shown, so many mixed modes, a great part whereof 
have names annexed to them. Thus, supposing gra- 
titude to be a readiness, to acknowledge and return 
kindness received, polygamy to be the having more 
wives than one at once ; when we frame these notions 
thus in our minds, we have there so many determined 
ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that con- 
cerns our actions ; it is not enough to have determined 
ideas of them, and to know what names belong to such 
and such combinations of ideas. We have a farther 
and greater concernment, and that is, to know whether 
such actions so made up are morally good or bad. 

§. 5. Good and evil, as hath been shown, j^^ . 
b. ii. clip. 20. §. 2. and chap. 21. §. 42. and evilT 
are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that 
which occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us. 
Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
disagreement of our vpluntaiy actions to some law, 
whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law-maker; which good and evil, plea- 
sure or pain, attending our observance, or breach of 
the. law, by the decree of the law-maker, is that wc 
call reward and punishment. 

§• 6. 
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Mord nilei. ^* ^- ^^ *^^*® moral rules or law«, to 
which men generally refer,, and by wbicli 
they judge t)f the rectitude or pravity of their actionB, 
there seem to me to be three sorts, with their three 
different enforcements, or rewards and punishments. 
For since it would be utterly in vain to suppose a rule 
set to the free actions of men, without snnei^ing to k 
some enforcement of good and evil to determiis^ his 
will, we must, wherever we suppose a law, suppose 
also some reward or punishment annexed to that law. 
It would be in vain for one intelUgent being to seta 
rule to the actions of another, if be had it Oiot in bis 
power, to reward the compliance with, 'and punigb de<- 
viation from his rule, by some good and eyil, that is 
not the natural, product aud consequence of jtlie action 
itself. For that being a natural convenience w incooir * 
venience, would operate of iteelf without a law. This» 
if I mistake not, is the true aatuire g£ all laiv^ pro^ 
perly m called. 

Lawi. 4* 7- The laws that men geoeraHy refer 

their action^ to, to judge of their recti»- 
tude or obliquity, «eem to #ne to be thcfie three, h 
The divine law. a. The civil law. 3. Tbe law of 
opinion "or rep*itation, if I may so call it. By the re- 
lation they bear to the first of these, men ju<%e wlier 
flier their actions are sins or duties ; by tfaie we^nd, 
whether they be criminal or mnocent; and by (thel:hir4 
whether they he viitues or vices. 
Divine law ^' ^' ^*^**> ^^ divine law, whereby I 

the measure mean thatjaw which God has set to the 
of «n and actions of men, whether proiQu^ted to 
^ty- * them by the light of nature, or the voic^ 

of revelation. That God has given a rule wherel^ jnea 
riioukl govern themselves, I think there is no^body so 
tetttish as to deny. He lias a right to do it, we are )m 
creatures : be has goodness and wisd<mi to direct our 
actions to that which is best; and he has ^ower to 
enforce it by rewards aad punishiments, erf infinite 
wseight and duration, in another life ; for no-body can 
take us out of his hands. This is the only true touch^ 
8tx)ue of moral rectitude ; and by compaiing them to 
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tills law it i&y that men judge of the moiBt considerable 
moral good or evil of their actions : that is, whether 
aB duties or sins, they are like to procure them happi*- 
ness or misery from the hands of the Almighty. 

% §. Secondly, the civil law, the rule civil law,tlic 
«et by the commonwealth to the actions of meastire of 
those who belong to it, is another rule to primes and 
which men refer their actions, to judge »°nocenoe. 
whether they be criminal or no. This law no-body^ 
i^rer looks,, the rewards and f^UDSshtnents that enforce it 
being ready at hand, and suitable to the power that 
makes it ; which is the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and possessions 
of those who live according to its. law ; and has power 
to take away life, liberty^ or goods from him who dis- 

* obejrs : which is the punishment of oflfences committed 
agamst this law. 

\. 10. Thirdly, the law of opinimi or phaosophicd 
repatation. Virtue and vice are names taw the mea. 
pretended and supposed every- where to sure of virtue 

. stand for actions in their own nature right *^ '^^^^* 
and wrong ; and as far as they really are so applied, they 
so far are co^iocident with the divine law above-men- 
tioned. But"^yet whatever is pretended, this is visible, 
fliat thesfe tiames virtue and vice, in the particular in- 
stances of their application, through the several nations 
and societies of men in the world, are constantly at- 
tributed only to such actions as in each country and 
isociety are m reputation or discredit. Nor is it to be 
thought strange, that men every- where should giv« the 
name of virtue to those actions, which amongst them 
are judged "praise-worthy ; and call that vice, which 
they acconnt blameable : since otherwise they would con- 
demn themselves, if they should think any thing right, 
to which, they allowed not commendation; any thing 
wrong which they let pass without blamg. Thus the 
measure of what is evefy-wliere called and esteemed 
virtue and vice, is the approbation or dislike, praise or 
blame, which by a secret and tacit consent establishes 
itself in the several societies, tribes, and clubs of men 
ih the world J whereby several actions come to find 
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credit or disgrace amongst thera, according to die 
judgment, maxims, oi fashion of that place. For though 
men uniting into politic societies have resigned up to 
the public the disposing of all their force, so that they 
cannot employ it against any fellow-citizens any farther 
than the law of the country directs; yet thqr retain 
still the power of thinking well or ill, approving or 
disapproving of the actions of those whom they live 
-amongst, and converse with : and by this approbation 
and dislike they establish amongst th^selves what they 
will call virtue and vice. 

§. il. That this is the common measure <rf virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who considers ; that 
though that passes for vice in one country, which is 
counted a virtue, or at least not vice in another ; yet, 
every-where, virtue and praise, vice and blame go 
together. Virtue is every-where that which is thought 
praise-worthy ; and nothing else but that which has 
the allowance of public esteem is called virtue*. Vir- 
tue 



♦ Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice liov 
apt men have been to mistake him, added what here follows ^. Of this the 
ingenious author of the discourse concerning the natnie of man has 
given me a late instance, to mention no other. For the civility of his 
expreflions, and the candour that belongs to his order, forbM me to think, 
that he would have closed his preface with an insinuation, as if in what 
I had said, book ii. chap, 28, concerning the third rule which inen refcf 
their actions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, unless 
he'had mistaken my meaning : which he could not have done^ if he had 
but, given himself the trouble to consider what the- argument was Iwas 
then upon, and what was the chief design of that chapter, plainly 
. enough set down in the fourth section, and those following. For I was. 
there not laying down moral rules, but showing the original and nature 
of moral ideas, and enumerating the rules men- make use of in moral 
relations, whether those rules were true or false ; and, pursuant thereunto, 
I tell what has every-where. that denomination, which in the language 
of that place answers to virtue and vice in ours ; which alters not the 
nature of things, though men do generally judge of, and denominate 
their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the place, or sect 
they are of. 

If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had said, b. i. c. 3. 
^. i3« and in this prefent chapter, §. 13, 14, 15, and 20. fie would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalterable nature of right arid 
wrong, and what I call virtue and vice : and if he had observed, that, 
in the place he quotesj I only report as matter of fact what others call 
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tue and praise are so united, that they are called pften by 
the same name. ^* Sunt sua praemia laudi," says Virgil; 
and so Cicero, *^ nihil habet natura praestantius^ quam 
*^ honestatem, quam laudera, quam dignitatem, quam 
" decus ;" which, he tells you, are all names for the same 
thing, Tusc. lib. ii. This is the language of the hea- 
then philosophers, who well understood wherein their, 
notions of virtue and vice consisted, and though per- 
haps, by the different temper, education, fashion, max- 

' • ims, 

virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to any great excep- 
tion. For, I think, I am not much out in saying, that one of the rulei 
made use of in the world for a grotuid or measure of a moral relatioi^ 
is that esteem and reputation which several sorts of actions find variously 
in the several societies of men, according to which they are there called 
Tirtues or vice? : and whatever authority the learned Mr. Lowde placeft 
in his old English dictionary, I dare say it no where tells him (if I 
should appeal to it) that the same action is not in credit, called and 
counted a virtue in one place, tt^hich being in disrepute, passes for and 
tinder the name of vice in another. The taking notice that men bestoir 
the names of virtue and vice accoiding to this rule of reputation, is all 
I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the 
making vice virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and 
as becomes his calling, to be watchful in such points, and to take the 
alarm, even at expressions, which standing alone by themselves might 
sound ill, and be suspected. 

It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing; 
as he does, these word$ of mine, in §. 1 1, of this chapter : * The exhor- 
tations of inspired teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute; 
** Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
" if there be any virtue, if there be any praise,*' &c. Phil. iv. 8.* with- 
out taking notice of those immedi;itely preceding, -syhich introduce them, 
and run thus : * whereby in the corruption of manners, the true bouna 
daries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue* and 
vice, were pretty well preserved ; so that even the exhortations of in^ 
spijred teachers, &c. by which< words, and the rest of that section, it is 
plain that I brought that passage of St. Paul, not tp prove that thegenei- 
tal measure of wlwt men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, wa* 
the reputation and fashion of each particular society within itself ; but to 
show, that though it were so, yet, for reasons I there give, men, in 
that way of denominating their actions, did not for the most part much 
vary from the law of nature : which is that standing and unalterable rule 
hy which they ought to judge of, the moral rectitude and pravity of 
their actions, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices. Hard 
Mi, Lowde considered this, he would have found it little to his purpo^ ' 
to have quoted that passage in a sense I used it not ; and would, I im'v 
gine, have spared the explication he subjoins to it, as not very necessary. 
Su( I hop^ this second edition will give huo 9fttiftfactk)D iathe pobt> and 
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iras, or interests of difFcrent sorts of meu, it ftU out, 
that what was thought praife-worthy i^ one place, 
escaped not censure in another ; and so in differept fo- 
cieties, virtues and vices were changed ; yet, as to the 
main, they for the most part kept the lame every-wbere. 
For since nothing can he more natura.1, than to encou- 
rage with esteem and reputation that wherein every one 



that this mattetis now so expressed^ as to show him there was no cause 
of scruple. 

Though I am forced to dil5er from him in those apprehensions he has 
expressed in the latter end of his preface^ concerning what I had said 
about virtue and vice ; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what 
be says in his third chapter, p. 78, concerning natural inscription and 
innate notions. I shall not deny him the privilege he claims, p. 5a, 
to state the question as he pleases, especially when he states it so, as to 
leave nothing in it cqptrary to what I have said: for, according to him, 
innate notions being c6nditiomal things, depending upon the concurienoe 
^ several other eircumstanoes, in order to the soul's exerting them ; all 
that he says for innate, isiprinted, impressed notions (for of Innate ideas 
lie says nothing at all) amounts at last only to this : that tkiese ace cer- 
tain pri^sition^. Which though the soul from the beginning, or when a 
nan is bom, does not know, yet by assistance from me outward senses, 
and the help of some prevtous cultivsttion^ it may afterwards come cer- 
tainly to know the truth of; which is no more tlian what I have aftnned 
in my first book. For I SK,ppose by the souPs exerting them, he means 
its beginning to know them, or else the souPs exerting of notions will 
be tome a very unintelligible expression ; and I think at best is a very 
vsSkt one in this case, it misleading men's thoughts hy an insinuation, as 
if these notions were in the mind before the soul exerts them, i. €, befoie 
. diey are known : w^iereas truly before they are known, there is nothing 
•of them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concur- 
fence o^ those circumstances, which this ingenious author tfijidcs neces- 
«ary in order to the sofd^s exerting them, brings them into our knowledge. 
P. 5;£. I find him express it it^us ; ^ these natural notions aie not so 
Mprimed «pon die soul, as that they naturally and necessarily exert them- 
oelves («ven in difldren and idiots) without. any assistance itom the out- 
ward senses, or without t4ie help of some previous cultivation.^ Here 
Ike says diey«xert themselves, as p. 7S. that the soul exerts them. When 
lie has explainedto himself or others wiiat he means by «he soul's exit- 
ing innaDenotionsj or their exerting themselves, and what thatpcevieus 
cultivation and circumstanoes, in order to their being exerted,'^are; he 
will, I suppose,find there is so >little of controversy between him and oae. 
in die ^oint, bating diat {le cadh that exerting of notions, wluch I in a 
more vulgar ftylecall knowing, that I have reason to tikok he brought 
in my nameigpon this occasion dnly out x^ «ehe pleasure he has io speiak 
<«villy fiC me ; Which i must 'gratefully acknowledge he has done when^- 
^nwr he mentions me, not without oonfefring oq me^ za «ome others 
4uMve ^oaei^iida X iuilFe fK» iif ht to« 
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finds his advantage, and to blame and discountenance 
the contraiy ; it is no wonder tliat esteem and discredit, 
virtue and vice, should in a great measure every-wherc 
correspond witli the unchangeable rule of right and 
wrong, which the law of God hath established: there 
being nothing that so directly and visibly secures and 
advances the general good of mankind in this world, 
as obedience to the laws he has set them ; and nothing 
that breeds such mischiefs and confusion, as the neglect 
of them. And therefore men, without renouncing all 
sense and reason, and their own interest, which they 
are so constantly true to, could not generally mistake 
in placing their commendation and blame on that side 
that really deserved it not. Nay, even those men whose 
practice was otherwise, failed not to give their approba- 
tion right; few being depraved to that degree, as not 
to condemn, at least in others, the faults^ they them- 
selves were guilty of : whereby, even in the corruption 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 
tvhich ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were 
pretty tvell preferred. So that even the exhortations 
of inspired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute : " Whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is of 
good Teport, if there be any virtue, if there be any * 
praise," &c. Phil. iv. 8. 

§. 19. If any one shall imagine that I Itsenfbrce- 
have forgot my own notion of a law, when "^'^^^^p®- 
I make the law, whereby men judge of vir- ^^^disc^ 
tue an'd vice, to be nothing else but the dit. . 
consent of private men, who have not authority enough 
to make a law : especially wanting that, which is so ne- 
cessary and essential to a law, a power to enforce it : I 
think I may say, that he who imagines commendation 
and disgrace not to be strong motives to men, to ac- 
commodate themselves to the opinions and rules of 
those with whom they converse, seems little skilled m 
the nature br history of mankind : the greatest part 
thereof he slmU find to govern themselves chiefly, if 
not sofely, by this law df feshion ; and so they do that 
Vhidi keeps diem in reputation with their company, 
Kttle regard the laws of tjtod, or the magistrate. The 
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penalties that attend the breach of God's laws, some, 
nay, perhaps most men, seldom seriously reflect ou ; 
?ind amongst those that do, many, whilst they break 
the law, entertain thoughts of future reconciUation, and 
making their peace for such breaches. And as to the 
punishments- due from the laws of the conraion wealth, 
they, frequently flatter themselves with the hopes of im- 
punity. But no man escapes the punishment of their 
censure and dislike, who offends against the fashion 
and opinion of the company he keeps, and would re- 
commend himself to. Nor is there one of ten thou- 
sand, who is stiff and insensible enough to bear up 
under the constant dislike and condemnation of his 
own club. He must be of a strange and unusual con- 
stitution, who can content himself to live in constant 
disgrace and disrepute with his own particular society. 
Solitude many men have sought, and been reconciled 
to : but no-body, that has the least thought or sense of 
a man about him, can live in society under the constant 
dislike and ill opinion of hisrfamiliars, and those he con- 
verses with. This is a burden too heavy for human suf- 
ferance: and he must be made up of irreconcileable con- 
tradictions, who can take pleasure in company, and yet 
be insensible of contempt and disgrace from his compa- 
nions. 

, §. 13. These three then, first, the law of 

lawsTherules ^^^ > secondly the law of politic socie- 
of moral ties; thirdly the law of fashion, or private 

good and censure; are those to which men variously 
^^'^* compare their actions : and it is by their 

conformity to one of these laws that they take their mea- 
sures, when they wQuld judge of their moral rectitude, 
and denominate their actions good or bad. > 
Morality is §* ^^' Whether the rule, to which,, as to 

the relation a touchstone, we bring our voluiltary ac- 
of actions to tions, to examine them by, and try their 
these rules. goodness, and accordingly to name them; 
which is, as it were, the mark of the value we set 
upon them : whether, I say, we take that rule from 
the fashion of the country, or the will of. a law* 
maker; the mmd is easily able to observe the relation 
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any action hath to it, and to judge whether the actios^ 
agrees or disagrees with the rule ; and so hath a notion 
of moral goodness or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any actiop to that rule : and there- 
fore is often called moral rectitude. This rule being no- 
thing but a collection of several simple ideas, the con^ 
formity thereto is but so ordering the action, that 
the simple ideas belonging to it may correspond to 
those which the law requires. And thus we see how 
moral being* and notions are founded on, and termi^ 
nated in these simple ideas we have received from sen- 
sation or reflection. For example, let us consider the 
complex idea we signify by the word murder ; and when 
we have taken it asunder, and examined all the particu- 
lars, we shall find them to amount to a collection of 
simple ideas derived from reflection or sensation, viz. 
firs^ from reflection on the operations of our own 
minds, we have the ideas of wiUing, considering, pur- 
posing before-hand, malice, or wishing ill to another ; 
and also of life, or perception, and self-motion. Se- 
condly, from sensation we have the collection of those 
simple sensible ideas which are to be found in a man, 
and of some action, whereby we put an end to percep- 
tion and motion in the man ; all which simple ideas are 
comprehended in the word murder. This collection 
of simple ideas being found by me to agree or disagree 
with the esteem of the country I have been bred in, 
and to be held by most men there worthy praise or 
blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious : if I havis 
the will of a supreme invisible law-giver for my rule ; 
then, as I supposed the action commanded or forbid- 
den by God, I call it good or evil, sin or duty:^ and if 
I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the 
legislative power of the country, I call it lawful or un-* 
lawful, a crime or no crime. So that whencesoever we 
take the rule of moral actions, or by what standard 
Soever we frame in our minds the ideas of virtues or 
^ices, they consist only and are made up of collections 
6f simple ideas, which we originally received from sense 
or reflection, and their rectitude or obliquity consists 
VoL.lL H ill 
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in the agreement or disagreement with those patterns 
prescribed by some law. 

§• 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we must 
take notice of them under this t\^'0-fold consideration. 
JFirst, as they are in themselves each made up of such 
a collection of simple ideas. Thus drunkenness, or 
tying, signify such or such a collection of simple ideas, 
which I call mixed modes : and in this sense they are 
as much positive absolute ideas, as the drinking of a 
horse, or speaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions 
are considered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this 
respect they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or disagreement with some rule that makes them to be 
regular or irregular, good or bad ; and so, as far as they 
are compared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, 
they come under relation. Thus the challenging and 
fighting Math a man, as it is a certain positive mode, 
or particular sort of action, by particular ideas, dis* 
tinguished from all others, is called duelling : which, 
when considered in relation to the law of God, will 
deserve the name sin ; to the law of fashion, in some 
countries; valour and virtue ; and to the municipal laws 
of some governments, a capital crime. In this case, ' 
when the positive mode has one name, and another name 
as it stands in relation to the law, the distinction may as 
easily be observed, as it is in substances, where one name, 
V. g. man, is used to signify the thing ; another, v. g. 
father, to signify the relation. 

Thcdenomi. §• 1^- But because very frequently the 
nations of positive idea of the action, and its moral 
actions often relation, are comprehended together under 
mislead us. ^^^ name, and the same word made use of 
to express both the mode or actibn, and its moral rec- 
titude or obliquity ; therefore the relation itself is less 
taken notice of, and there is often no distinction made 
between the positive idea of the action, and the rrfe- 
rence it has to a rule. By which confusion of these 
two distinct considerations under one term, those who 
yield too easily -to the impressions of sounds, and are 
forward to take names for things, arp often* misled ia 
their judgment of actions. Thus the taking from ano- 
ther 
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ther what is his, without his knowledge or allowanccj ■ 
is properly called stealing ; but that name being com- 
tnonly understood to signify also the moral pravity of 
the action, and to denote its contrariety to the law, mea 
are ^pt to condemn whatever they hear called stealing as 
an ill action, disagreeing with the rule of right. And 
yet the private taking -away - his sword from a mad- 
man, to prevent his doing mischief, though it be pro- 
perly denominated stealing, as the name of such a 
mixed mode; yet when compared to the law of Godj 
and considered in its relation to that supreme rule, it is 
no sin or transgression, though the name stealing ordi- 
narily carries such an intimation with it 

§. 17. And thus much for the relation of p • . 
human actions to a law, which therefore I .i!!*Tf*"' 

,, 1 1 .• numerable* 

call moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all sorts of re- 
lations : it is not therefore to be expected, that I should' 
here mention them all. It suffices to our present pur- 
pose to show by these, what the ideas are we have of 
this comprehensive consideration, called relation : which 
is so various, and the occasions of it so many (as 
many as there can be of comparing things one to ano- 
ther) that it is not very easy to reduce it to rules, or 
under just heads. Those I have mentioned, I think, 
are some of the most considerable) and such as may 
serve to let us see from whence we get our ideas of rela- 
tions, and wherein they are founded. But before I quit 
this argument, from what has been said, give me leave 
to observe ; 

§. 1 8. First, That it is evident, that all All relations 
relation terminates in, and is ultijnately terminate in 
founded on those simple ideas we have got simple ideas, 
from sensation or reflection : so that all that we have ia 
pur thoughts ourselves (if we think of any thing, or have 
any meaning) or would signify to others, when we use 
words standing for relations, is nothing but some simple 
ideas, or collections of simple ideas, compared one with 
another. This is so manifest in that sort called pro- 
portional, that nothing can be more: for when a man 
^ays, honey is sweeter than waij:, it is plain that his 

H g thoughts 
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thoughts in this relation terminate in this simple idea, 
^Mncetness, which is equally true of all the rest ; though 
where they are compounded or decompounded, the 
simple ideas they are made up of are, perhaps, seldom 
t^ken notice of. V. g. when the word father is men- 
tioned ; first, there is meant that particular species, or 
cJoHective idea, signified by the word man. Secondly, 
those ^sensible simple ideas, signified by the word gene- 
ration: and thirdly, the effects of it, and all the simple 
ideas signified by the word child. So the word friend 
being taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has all these following ideas to the 
making of it up : first, all the simple ideas, compre- 
hended in the word man, or intelligent beiilg. Secondl^^ 
tlxe idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readiness or dis- 
position. Fourthly, the idea of action, which is in any 
J^ihd of thought or motion. Fifthly, the idea of good,, 
which signifies any thing that may advance his happi- 
liess, and terminates at last, if examined, in particular 
simple ideas; of which the word good in general signi- 
fies any one, but, . if removed from all simple ideas quite, . 
it signifies nothing at all. And thus also all moral words 
terminate at last, though perhaps more remotely in a 
collection of simple ideas : the immediate signification 
joS relative words, being veiy often other supposed 
known relations; which, if traced one ta another, still 
end in simple ideas. 

We have or- §-^9. Secondly, That in relations we 
iinarily as - have fo?" the most part, if not always, as 
clear (or ^\q^^ ^ notion of the relation, as we have 

tionof thc^" ^^ those simple ideas, wherein it is founded, 
relation, as Agreement or disagreement, wJhereon rela- 
df its foun- tion depends, being things whereof wc 
dation. . ija,ve commonly as clear ideas, as of any 
other whatsoever ; it being but the distinguishing sim- 
ple ideas, or their degrees one from another, without 
which we could have no distinct kno\<^ledge at all. For 
if I have a clear idea of sweetness, light or extension, 
I have too, of equal, or more or less of each of these: 
if I know what it is for one man to be born of a wo- 
tnan, viz. Seitipronia, ^I know what it is for another 

man 
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man to be born of the same woman Sempronia ; and 
so have as cles^r a notion of brothers, as of birth^ and 

?erhaps clearer. For if J believed that Sempronia dug 
'itus out of the par§ley-bed (as they used to XfM chil- 
dren) and thereby became his mother ; and that after- 
wards, in the same manner, she dug Caiiis out of the 
parsley-bed ; I had as clear a notion of the relation of 
brothers between them, as if I had all the skill of a 
midwife: the notion that the same woman contributed, 
^ as mother, equally to their births, (though. I were igno- 
rant or mistaken in the manner of it,) being that on 
which I grounded the relation, and that they agreed in 
that circumstance of birth, let it be what it will The 
comparing them then in their descent from the same 
person, without knowing the particular circumstance 
of that descent, is enough to found mv notion of their 
having or not having the relation at brothers. But 
though the ideas of particular relations are capable of 
being as clear and distinct in the minds of those, who 
will duly consider them, as those cf mixed modes, and 
more detrminate than those of. substances; yet the 
names belonging to relation are (^ten of as doubtful and 
uncertain signification, as those of substances or mixed 
modes, and much more than those of simple ideas : be- 
cause relative words being the marks of this comparison^ 
which is made only by men's .thoughts, and is an idea 
only iir men's minds, men frequently apply them to dif- 
ferent comparisons of things^ according to their own 
imaginations, which do not always correspond with 
those of others using the same name. 

§. 20. Thirdly, That in these I call mo- The notion 
ral relations, I have a true notion of rela- of the rela- 
tion, by comparing the action with the rule^ tion is the 
whether the rule be true or false. For if I !f™^V^^; 

, . , J T 1 1. ther the rule 

measure any thmg by a yard, I know whe- any action is 
ther the thing I measure be longer or shorter compared to 
than that supposed yard, though perhaps be tmeor 
the yard I measure by be not exactly the ^^^^ 
standard ; which indeed is another inquiry. For though 
the rule be erroneous, and I mistaken in it ; yet the 
agi^ementor disagreement ojwervable in that whiclv I 
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compare with, makes me perceive the relation. Though 
measuring hy a wrong rule, I shall thereby be brought 
to judge amiss of its moral rectitude, because I have 
tried it by that which is not the true rule ; yet I am 
not mistaken in the relation which that action bears to 
that rule I compare it to, which is agreement or disa- 
greement. 



CHAP. XXIX, 

Of Clear andObscurCy Distinct and Confused Ideas. 

Ideas some ^- I- TTAVING showu thc; original of 
dear and XI our ideas, and taken a view of 

distinct, their several sorts ; considered the difFer- 

scure^and" ence between the simple and the complex, 
confused. ^^^ observed how the complex ones are di- 
vided into those of modes, substances, and 
relations ; all which, I think, is necessary to be done 
^y any one, who would acquaint himself' thoroughly 
with the progress of the mind in its apprehension and 
knowledge of things : it will, perhaps, be thought % 
h^ve dwelt long enough upon the examination of ideas. 
I must, nevertheless, crave leave to offer some few 
other considerations concerning them. The first is, 
that some are clear, and others obscure ; sonie distinct,. 
and others confused. . 

Clear and §• ^' "^^^ perception of the mind being 

obscure ex- most aptly explained by words relating tq 
plained by the sight, wc shall best understand what is 
fiiglit* meant by clear and obscure in our ideas, 

by reflecting on what we call clear and obscure in the 
objects of sight. Light being that Tfhich discovers tq 
us visible objects, we give the name of obscure tq 
that which is not placed in a light sufficient to disco-, 
yer minutely to us the figure and colours, which are 
pbseryable in it, and which, in a better light, would 
. be jdiscemible. In like manner Pur simple ideas are 
^lear^ wheu tbey fire such as the obiects themselv^ 
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from whence they were taken, did or might, in a well- 
ordered sensation or perception, present them. Whilst 
the memory retains them thus, and can produce tiiem 
to the mind, whenever it has occasion to consider 
them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either want 
any thing' of the original exactness, or have lost any of 
their first freshness, and are, as it were, faded or tar- 
nished by time; so for are they obscure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of simple ones, so they are 
clear, when the ideas that go to their composition are 
clear ; and the number aijd order of those simple ideas, 
that are the ingredients of any complex one, is deter- 
minate and certain. 

§. 3. The causes of obscurity in simple Causes of ob- 
ideas seem to be either dull organs, or very scurity, 
slight ^nd transient impressions made by the 
objects, or else a weakness in the memory not able to 
retain them as received. For to return again to visible 
objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the 
organs or faculties of perception, like wax over-har- 
'dcned with cold, will not receive the impression of the 
seal, from the Usual impulse wont to imprint it; or, 
like wax of a temper too soft, will not hold it well 
when well imprinted ; or else supposing the wax of a 
temper fit, but the seal not applied with a sufficient 
force to make a cleai: impression : in any of these cases, 
the print left by the seal will be obscure. This, I sup- 
pose, needs no application to make it plainer. 

§. 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the Distiufctand 
mind has such a full and evident percep- confused, 
tion, as it does receive from an outward ob- ^^*^* 
ject operating duly on a wfell-disposed organ ; so a dis- 
tinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a diifer- 
. ence froii^ all other ; and a confused idea is Such an one, 
as is not sufficiently distinguishable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 

§. 5. If no idea be confused, but such objection, 
as is not sufficiently distinguishable from 
another, from which it should be diffisrent ; it will be 
hard, may any one say, to find any where a confiised 

H4 idea. 
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idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 
but iuch as the mind perceives it to be ; and that very 
perception sufficiently distinguishes it from all other 
ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without 
being, perceived to be sa . No idea therefore can be un- 
distinguishable from another, from which it ought to 
be different, unless you would have it different from 
itself J for from all other it is evidently different % 
Con&sion(^ §. 6. To remove this difficulty, and to 
^t^asisinre*. help US to conceive aright what it is that 
faience to makes the. confusion ideas are at any time 
teir names, ^j^jy-g^j^^g ^ff\t\iJ we must consider, that 
things ranked under distinct names ate siipposed dif- 
ferent enough to be distinguised, that so each sort by 
its peculiar name may be marked, and discoursed of 
a-part upon any occasion : and there is nothing more 
evident, than that the greatest part of different names 
are supposed to stand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being, visibly what it is, ' and distinct 
from all other ideas but itself; that which makes it 
confused, is, when it. is such, that it may as well be 
called by another name, as that . which it is expressed 
by: the difference which keepsi the- things (to be ranked 
under those two different names) distinct, and makes 
some of them belong rather to the one^ and some of 
them to the other of those names^ being left out ; and 
so the distinction, which was intended to be kept up by 
those different names, is quite lost. 
Defaults §. 7. The defaults which usually occa- 

wh\chmake sion this confusion, I think, are chiefly 
confusion. ^hes^ following : 

First com- First, When any complex idea (for it is 

plex ideas, complex ideas that are most liable to con- 
macteupof fusion) is made up of too small a number 
too few sixn- of simple ideas, and such only as are cona- 
p e ones. ^^^^ ^^ other things, whereby the differences 
that make it deserve a different name, are left out Thus 
he that has an idea made xip of barely the simple ones 
of a beast with spots, has but a confused idea of a 
leopard ; it not beiijg thereby sufficiently distinguished 
fi:om a lynx, and several otlier sorts of beasts that are 
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spotted. So that such an idea, though it hath the pe- 
culiar name leopard, is not distifiguishable from those 
designed by the names lynx or panther, and may as 
well come under the name lynx ^s leopard. How 
much the custom of defining of words by general terms 
contribute^ to make the ideas we would express by 
them confused and undetermined, I leave others to 
consider. This is evident, that confused ideas e^t^ such 
as render the use of words uncertain, and take away 
the benefit of distinct Qames. When the ideas, for 
which we use difi^erent terms, have not a difference aj>- 
swerable to their distinct names, and so cannot be 
distinguished by them, there it is that they are truly 
confused. 

§. 8. Secondlj^, Another fault which Secondly, or 
makes our ideas confused, is, when though its simple. 
the particulars that make up any idea are in ^^i.^"f ^^^ 
number enough ; yet they are so jumbled together^ 
together, that it is not easily dLscernible, 
whether it more belongs to the name that is given ife, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make 
us conceive this confusion, than a sort of pictures 
usually shown as surprising pieces of art, wherein 
the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table 
itself, mark out very odd and unusual figures, and have 
no discernible order in their position. This draught, 
thus made up of parts wherein no symmetry nor order 
appears, is in itself no more a confused thing, than 
the picture of a cloudy sky ; wherein though there be 
as little order of colours or figures to be found, yet no- 
body thinks it a confused picture. What is it then 
that makes it be ' thought confused, since the want of 
symmetry does not ? as it is plain it does not ; for ano- 
ther draught made, barely in imitation of this, could 
not be called confused. I answer, that which makes it 
be thought confused, is, the applying it to some name, 
to which it does no more discernibly belong, than to some 
other: v. g. When it is said to be the picture of a man, 
or Caesar, then any one with reason counts it confused : 
because it is not discernible, in that state, to belong 
more to the. name man, or Caesar, than to the name 
baboon, or Pompey ; which are supposed to stand for 

diflferent 
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different ideas from those signified by man, or Csesar, 
But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath re- 
duced those irregular lines on the table into their due 
order and proportion, then the confiision ceases, and 
the eye presently sees that it is a man, or Caesar, i. e. 
that it belongs to those names ; and that it is suffici- 
ently distinguishable from a baboon, or Ponipey, i. e. 
from the ideas signified by those names. Just thus it 
is with aur ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
tbinigs. No one of these mental draughts, however the 
paits are put together, can be called confused (for they 
are plainly discernible as they are) tiH it be ranked 
under some ordinary name, to which it cannot be dis- 
cerned to belong, any more than it does to some other 
name of an alloAved different signification. 
Thirdly^ or S' 9* Thirdly, A third defect that fi-e^ 
are mutable queutly givcs the name of confused to our 
and undeter. ideas, is, when any one of them is uncer- 
mined. ^^jn ^iXiA undetermined. Thus we may ob- 

serve men, who not forbearing to use the ordinary 
words of thar language, till they have learned their 
precise signification, change the idea they make this or 
that teim stand for, almost as often as they use it 
He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he should 
leave out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
every time he thinks of either, and holds not steady to 
any one precise combination of ideas that makes it up> 
is said to have a confused idea of idolatry or the church : 
though this be still for the same reason as the former, 
viz. because a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be 
one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than ano- 
ther ; and so loses the distinction that distinct names 
are designed fon 

Confusion '^^ ^^- ^X what has been said, we may 

without re. observe how much names, as supposed 
Ibfence to steady signs of things, and by their dif- 
nam^s,hard. ference to stand for and keep things dis- 
^^conceiva. ^jjj^t that in themselves are different, are* 
: * • the occasion of denominating ideas distinct 

or confused, by a secret and unobserved reference the 
mind makes of its ideas to such names. This perhaps 

will 
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will be fuller understood, after what I say of words, in 
the third book, has been read and considered. But 
w^ithout taking notice of such a reference of ideas to 
distinct names, as the signs of distinct things, it will 
be hard to say what a confused idea is. And there^ 
fore when a man designs, by any name, a sort of things, 
or anyone particular thing, distinct from all others; 
the complex idea he annexes to that name is the more 
distinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the 
greater and more determinate the number and ordei; of 
them is, whereof ^ it is made up. For the more it has 
of these, the more it has still of the perceivable dif- 
ferences, whereby it is kept separate and distinct from 
all ideas belonging to other names, even those that ap- 
proach nearest to it; and therefiy all confusion with 
them is avoided. , 

§. 11. Confusion, making it a difficulty Confusion 
to separate two things that should be sepa- concerns al- 
rated, concerns always two ideas ; and those Y?^^ *^^ 
most, which most approach one another. * ^** 
Whenever therefore we suspect any idea to be confiised, 
we must exafeine what other it is in danger to be con- 
founded with^ or which it cannot easily be separated 
from : and that will always be fodrid an idea belonging 
to another name, and so should be a different thing, 
from which yet it is not sufficiently distinct ; being ei- 
ther the same with it, or making a part of it, or at 
least as properly called by that name, as the other it is 
ranked under ; and so ' keeps not that diffisrence from 
that other idea, which the different names import 

'§. 12. This, 1 think, is the confusion pro- Causes of 
per to ideas, which still carries with it a se- confusion, 
cret reference to names. At least, if there be 
any other confusion of ideas, this is that which most' 
pf all disorders men's thoughts and discourses : ideas, 
as ranked under names, being those that for the most 
part men reason of within themselves, and always those 
which they commune about with others. Arid there- 
fore where there are supposed two different ideas marked 
by two different names, which 'are not as distinguisha- 
able as the sounds that stand for them, there never fails 
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to becoufusiaa: and where any ideas are distinct, as the 
ideas of those two sounds they are marked by, there 
can be between them no confusion. The way to pre- 
vent it is to collect and unite into our complex idea, 

' a3 precisely as is possible, all those ingredients whereby 
it is differenced from others ; and to them, so united 
in a determinate number and order, apply steadily the 
same name. But this iieither accotnmodating mens 
ease or vanity, or serving any design but that of naked 
truth, which is not always the thing aimed at, such 
exactness is rather to be wished than hoped for. And 
sij3kce the loose application of names to undetermined,^ 
variable, and almost no ideas, serves both to cover our 
own ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound 
others, which goes for learning and superiority ia 

• knowledge, it is no wonder that most men should use 
it themselves, whilst they complain of it in others. 
Though, I jthink, no small part of the confusion to 
bo found in tlie notions of men might by care and in- 
genuity be ^voided, yet I am far from concluding it 
everyrwhere wilful- Some ideas are so complex, and 
made. up, of, so many p^rts, that the memory does not 

^ easily retain: the very $auie precise combination of ^vor 
pie ideas. upx;ler7;)ne ivftme; much less are we able con- 
stantly to divine for what precise complex idea such a 
name^itancls in another man's use of it. From the first 
of these, fig/lowS; confusion in a man'is own reasoningi^ 
and opinion^ within himself; from* the latter, frequent 
confusion in discoursing and sti^uing with others. But 
having more at large treated of words, their defects 
ar^d abuses, ,iii the fallowing book, I shall here say no 
more of it. ,. 

Complex §• ^^' ^^^ complex ideas being made up 

ideas maybe ^ collections, and so variety of simple ones^ 
distinct in may accordingly be very clear and distinct 
©nepart, and jn one part, and very obscure and confused 
^tl^n ^^ ^^ another. In a man who speaks of a 
chiliaedron, or a body of a thousand sidesy 
the ideas of the figure may be very confused, though 
that of the number be very distinct; so that he being 
s^le tondiscomse and demonstrate concerning that part 
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of his. complex idea, whicji depends upon the numher 
of a thousand, he is apt to think, he has a distinct idea 
of a chiliaedron ; though it be plain, he has no precise 
idea of its figure, so as to distinguish it by that, from 
oue that has but 999 sides; the not observing whereof 
causes no small errour in mea's thoughts, and confusion 
in their discourses. 

§. 14. He that thinks he has a distinct ^j^j^ a mi 
idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let him heeded, 
for trial-sake take another parcel of the causes confu- 
same uniform matter, viz, gold, or wax, sioninour 
of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure ^^8^^"^** 
of 999 sides : he will, 1 doubt not, be able to distin- 
guish these two ideas one from another, by the number 
of sides ; and reason and argue distinctly about them, 
whilst he keeps his thoughts and reasoning to that part 
only of these ideas, which is contained in their num- 
bers ; a& that the sides of the one could be divided into 
two equal numbers, and of the others not, &c. But 
when he goes about to distinguish them by their figure, 
he will there be presently at a loss, and not be able, 1 
think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them 
distinct from the other, by the bare figure of these two 
pieces of gold; as he could, if the same parcels of gold 
were made one into a cube, the other a figm-e of fiv€ 
«ides. In which incomple^t ideas, we are very apt to 
impose, on ourselves, and wrangle with others, especially^ 
where they have particular and familiar names. For be- 
ing satisfied in that part of the idea, which we have 
clear; and the name which is familial' tons, being ap- 
plied to the whole, containing that part also whida is 
imperfect and obscure : we are apt to use it fo'r that con- 
fused part, and draw deductions from it, in the obscure 
part of its signification, as confidently as we do from the 
other. 

^. 15> Having frequently in our mouths , 

the name eternity, we are apt to think we ^^^y^ 
have a positive comprehensive idea of it, 
which is as much as to say, that there is no part of that 
duration which is not clearly contained in our idea. It 
is true, that he that thinks so may have a clear idea of 

duration; 
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duration ; he may also have a very clear idea of a very 
great length of duration ; ' he may also have a clear idea 
of the comparison of that great one with still a greater : 
but it not being possible for him to include in his idea of 
any duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole ex- 
tent together of a duration, where he supposes no end, . 
that part of his idea, which ik still beyond the bounds of 
that large duration, he represents to his own thoughts, 
is very obscure and undetermined. And hence it is, 
that in disputes and reasonings concerning eternity, or 
any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve 
ourselves in manifest ^.bsurdities. 

. . §. 16. In matter we have no clear ideas 

of matter/^ of the smallness of parts much beyond the 
smallest that occur to ^ny of our senses : 
and therefore when we talk of the divisibility of matter 
in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of division 
and divisibility, and have also clear ideas of parts made 
out of a whole by division ; yet we have biit very ob- 
scure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or minute bo- 
dies so to be divided, when by former divisions they 
are reduded to a smallness much exceeding the percep- 
tion of ^nyof our senses; and so all that we have clear 
and distinct ideas of, is of what division in general or 
abstractedly is, and the relation of totum and parts : 
but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infinitely di- 
vided after certain progressions, I think, we have no 
clear nor distinct idea at all. For I ask any one, whe- 
ther taking the smallest atom of dust he eVersaw, he 
has any distinct idea (bating still the number, which 
concerns not extension) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 
1,000,000th part of it. Or if he thinks he can refine 
his ideas to that degree, without losing sight of them, 
let him add ten cyphers to each of those number. 
Such a degree of smallness is not unreasonable to be 
supposed, since a division carried on so far brings it no 
nearer the end of infinite division, than the first divisioE 
into two halves does. I must confess, for my part, I 
have no clear distinct ideas of the different bulk or 
extension of those bodies, having but a very obscure 
one of either of them. So that, I think, when we talk 
of division of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their 
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distinct bulks, which is the subject and foundation of 
division, comes, after a little progression, to be con- 
founded and almost lost in obscurity. For that idea, 
which is to represent only bigness, must be very ob- 
scure and confused, which we cannot distinguish from 
^ne ten times as big, but only by number; so that we 
have dear distinct ideas we may say, of ten and one, 
but no distinct ideas ^ of two such extensions. It is 
plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite divi- 
sibility of body, or extension, our distinct and clear 
ideas are only of numbers ; but the clear distinct ideas 
of extension, after some progress of division, are quite 
lost: an^J of such minute parts we have no distinct 
ideas at all ; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite 
do, at last to that of number always to be added ; but 
thereby never amounts to any distinct idea of actual 
infinite parts. We have, it is true, a dear idea of di- 
vision, as often as we think of it ; but thereby we have 
no more a clear idea of infinite parts in matter, tham 
we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by being abk 
still to add new numbers to any assigned numbers we 
have J endless divisibiUty givitig us no more a clear and 
distinct idea of actually infinite parts, than endless ad- 
dibility (if I may so speak) gives us a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of an actually infinite number; they both 
being only in a power still of increasing the number, 
be k already as great as it will. So that of what re^ 
mains to be added, (wherein consists tlie infinity) w^ 
have but an obscurej imperfect, and cqnfused idea; 
(torn or about which we can argue or reason with bo 
certainty or clearness, no more than we can in arith- 
metick, about a number of which we have no such dis- 
tinct idea as we have of 4 or 100: but only this rela- 
tive obscure one, that compared to any other, it is stiH 
bigger : and we have no nK)re a clear positive idea of k 
vnen we say or conceive it is bigger or more than 
400,000,000, than if we should say it is bigger than 40, 
or 4; 400,000,000 having no nearer a proportion to 
the end of addition, or number, than 4. For he that 
?dds only 4 to 4, and so proceeds, shall ^ soon, come 
to the end of all additiop^ as heitbat ^ds 4O0;O0O;OOO 
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to 400,000,000. And so likewise in eternity, he that 
has an idea of but four years, has as much a posi* 
tive compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years : for what remains of eternity be- 
yond either of these two numbers of years is as clear 
to the one as the other ; i. e. neither of them has any 
clear positive idea of it at all. For he that adds only 
four years to 4, and so on, shall ^ soon reach eternity, 
as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, and so on ; or, 
if he* please, doubles the increase as often as he will : 
the remaining abyss being still as far beyond the end of 
all these progressions, as it is from the length of a day 
or an hour. For nothing finite beai-s any proportion 
to infinite;- and therefore our ideas, Avhich are all 
finite cannot bear any. Thus it is also in our -idea of 
extension, when we increase it by addition, as well as 
when we diminish it by division, and would enlarge 
our thoughts to infinite space. After a few doublings 
of those ideas of extension, which are the lai^st we 
are accustomed to have, we lose the clear distinct idea 
of that space : it becomes a confusedly great one, with 
a surplus of still greater ; about which, when we would 
argue or reason, we shall always find ourselves at a 
loss; confused ideas in our arguings and deductions 
from that part of them which is coirfused always lead- 
ing us into confusion. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of Real and Fantastical Ideas. 

Heal ideas §./!• 13ESn>ES what we have alread/ 
are conform- Xj mentioned concerning ideas, other 

ablMQtheiif . considerations belong to them, in refer- 
ypes. ^^^^ ,^^ things from whence they are taken, 
olr which they ttiay be supposed to represent: and 
thus, I think, they may come under a threefold distinc- 
tion ; and are, 
First) either xtA or lantasticaL 

Secondly, 
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Scoondfy, adequate or inadequate. 

Thh-dly, tfue or false. 

First, by real ideas, I mean such as have a foundatioa 
in nature ; such as have a conformity with the real be- 
ing' and existence of things, or with their archetypes. 
Fantastical or chimerical I call such as have no founda- 
tion in nature, nor have any conformity with that re- 
ality of being to which they are tacitly referred as to 
their archetypes. If we examine the several sorts of 
ideas before-mentioned, we shall find, that, 

^. 2. First, our simple ideas ai:e all real, simple ideas 
all agree to the reality of things, not that all real. 
they are all of them the -images or represen- 
tations of what does exist ; the contrary whereof, in 
all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been al- 
ready shown. But though whiteness and coldness are 
no more in snow than pain is ; yet those ideas of white- 
ness and coldness, pain, &c. being in us the efFefts of' 
powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker; 
to produce in us such sensations ; they are real ideas in 
us, whereby we distinguish the qualities that are really 
in things themselves. For these several appearances 
being designed to be the mark, whereby we are to 
know and distinguisli things which we have to do with, 
our ideas dp as well serve us to that purpose, and are 
as real distinguishing characters, whether they be only 
conrtant efFefts, or eke exact resemblances of some- 
thing in the things themselves ; the reality lying in that 
steady correspondence they have with the distinct con- 
stitutions of real beings. But whether they answer to 
those constitutions, as to causes or patterns, it matters 
not; it suffices that Hhey are constantly produced by 
them. And thus our simple ideas are all real and 
true, because tliey answer and agree to those powers of 
things which produce them in our minds; that being 
all that is requisite to make them real, and not fictions 
at pleasure. For in simple ideas (as ha& been shown) " 
the miud is wholly confined to the opei'ation of things 
upon it, and can make to itself no simple idea, more 
than what it h^ received. 

Vol. II. I §.3. 
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Complex ^. 3. Though the mind be wholly pas- 

ideas are jvo. sive hi respect of its shnple ideas; yet I 
luntary com- tj^iuk^ ^g jj^^y say, it is not so in respect 
of its complex ideas : for those being com- 
binations of simple ideas put together, and united un- 
der one general name ; it is plain that the mind of 
man uses some kind of liberty, in forming those com- 
plex ideas : how else comes it to pass that one man's 
idea of gold, or justice, is different from another's? 
but because he has put in, or left out oif his, some 
simple idea, which the other has not The question 
then is, which of these are real, and which barely ima* 
ginary combinations? What collections agree to the 
reality of things, and what not ? And to this I say, 
That, 

Mixed ^* "*• Secondly, mixed modes and rela- 

modesmade tions having no other reality but what they 
df consistent have in the minds of men, there is nothing^ 
ideas, are more required to this kind of ideas to 
'^^ ' make them real, but that they be so framed, 

that there be a possibility of existing conformable to 
them. These ideas themselves, being archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes, and so cannot be chi- 
merical, unless any one will jumble together in them 
inconsistent ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the 
names of a known language assigned to them, by which 
he that has them in his mind would signify them to 
others, so bare possibility of existing is not enough ; they 
must have a conformity to the ordinary signification of 
the name that is given them, that they may not be 
thought fantastical: as if a man would give the name 
of justice to that idea, which common use calls libe- 
rality. But this fantasticalness relates more to pro- 
priety of speech, than reality of ideas : for a man to 
oe undisturbed in danger, sedately to consider what is 
fittest to be done, and to execute it steadily, is a mixed 
mode, or a complex idea of an adion which may exist 
But to be undisturbed in danger, without using one's 
reason or industry, is what is also possible to be; and so 
is as real an idea as the other. Though the first of 

. these, 
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these, having the name courage given to it, may, in 
respect of that name, be a right or wrong idea : but the 
other, whilst it has not a common received name of any 
known language assigned to it, is not capable of any de- 
formityj being made with no reference to any thing but 
itself 

§. 5. Thirdly, our complex ideas of sub- f u ^ 

stances being made all of them in reference stances are ' 
to things existing without us, and intended real, when 
to be representations of substances, as they they agree 
really are ; are no farther real, than as they l*""^ the ex* 
are such combinations of simple ideas, as ^^^^"^5^^ 
are really united, and co-exist in things 
without us. On the contrary, those are fantastical 
which are made up of such collections of simple ideas as 
as were really never united, never were found together 
in any substance; v. g. a rational creature, consisting of 
a horse's head, joined to a body of human shape, or 
such as the centaurs are described : or, a body yellow, 
very malleable, fusible, and fixed ; but lighter than 
common water: or an utiiform, unorganized body, 
consisting, as to sense, all of similar parts, with per- 
ception and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether 
such substances as these can possibly exist or no, it is 
probable we do not know : but be that as it will, these 
ideas of substances being made conformable to no pat- 
tern existing that we know, and consisting of such col- 
lections of ideas, as no substance ever showed us united 
together, they ought to pass with us for barely imagi- 
nary : but much more are those complex ideas so, which 
contain in them any inconsistency or contradiction of 
their parts. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Idfos. 

Adequate §.1. C\^ ^^^ real ideas, some are ade- 
ideas arc \J quate, aad some are inadequate. 

Mich as per. jhose I call adequate, which perfeaiy re- 
scntA^'^" pJ'^sc^^^ those archetypes which the mind 
archetypes. supposes them taken from ; which it in- 
tends them to stand for, and to which it 
refers them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are but 
a partial or incomplete representation of those arche- 
types to which they are refeired. Upon which account 
it is plain. 

Simple ideas §• 2. Fir.t, that all our simple ideas aii 
all adequate, adequate. Because being nothing but the 
effects of certain powers in things, fitted 
and ordained by God to produce such sensations in ua^ 
they cannot but be correspondent a^nd adequate to those 
powers : and we are sure they agree tx) the reality of 
things. ' For if sugar produce in us the ideas which we 
call whiteness and sweetness, we are sure there is a 
power in sugar to produce those ideas in our minds, or 
else they could not have been produced by it And so 
each sensation answering the power that operates oa 
any of our senses, the idea so produced is. a real idea^ 
(and not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to 
produce any simple idea ;) and cannot but be adequate, 
since it ought only to answer that power : and so aU 
simple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things pro- 
ilucing in us these simple ideas are but few of them dc- 
noniinated by us, as if they were only the causes of 
them ; but as if those ideas were real beings in them. 
For though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby 
is signified the power of producing in us the idea of 
fjain, yet it is denominated also light and hot; as if 
light and heat were really something in the fire more 
than a power to excite these ideas in us ; and therefore 
are called qualities in, or of the fire. But these being 
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nothing, in truth, but powers to eiccite such ideas in 
us, I must in that sense he understood, when I speak 
of secondary qualities, as being in things ; or of their 
ideas, as being the objects that excite them in us. 
Such ways of speaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions^ without which one cannot be well un- 
derstood, yet ti'uly signify nothing but those powers 
which are in things to excite certain sensations or ideas 
in us: since were there no fit organs to receive the im- 
pressions £re makes on the sight and touch, nor a mind 
joined to those organs to receive the ideas of light and 
heat by those impressions from the fire or sun, there 
would yet be no more light or heat in the world, than 
there would be pain, if there were no sensible creature 
to feel it, though the sun should continue just as it is 
now, and mount JEtm, flame higher than ever it did» 
Solidity and extension, and the termination of it, figure, 
with motion and rest, whereof we have the ideas, would 
be really in the world as they are, whether there were 
any sensible being to perceive them or no ; and there- 
fore we have reason to look on those- as the real modi- 
fications of matter, and such are the exciting causes of 
all our various sensations from bodies. But this being 
an inquiry not belonging to this place, I shall enter 
no farther into it, but proceed to show what complex 
ideas are adequate, and what not. 

^. 3. Secondly, Our complex ideas of Modes are all 
modes, being voluntary collections of sim- adequate, 
pie ideas which the mind puts together 
without reference to any real [archetypes of standing 
|>atterns existing any-where, are and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Because they not being intended for 
copies of things really existing^ but for archetypes 
made by the mind to rank and denominate things by, 
cannot want any thing; they having each of them that 
combination of ideas, and thereby th^t perfection which 
the mind intended they should : so that the mind ac- 
quiesces in them, and can find nothing wanting. 
Thus by having the idea of a figure, with three sides 
meeting at three angles, I have a complete idea, wherein 
I require nothing elsb to make it perfect. That the 

I 3 mind 
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mind is satisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is 
plain in that it does not conceive, that any understand* 
mg hath, or can have a more conipleat or perfect idea 
of that thing it signifies by the word triangle, supposing 
it to exist, than itself has in that complex idea of three 
sides and three angles ; in which is contained all that 
is, or can be essential to it, or necessary to complete it, 
wherever or however it exists. But in our ideas of 
substances it is otherwise. For there desiring to copy 
things as they really do exist, and to represent to our-r 
selves that constitution on which all their properties 
depend, we perceive our ideas attain not that perfec-j 
lion we intend : we find they still >vant something we 
should be glad were jn them ; and so are all inade-« 
quate. But mixed modes and relations, being archch 
types without patterns, and so having nothing to reprcT 
sent but themselves, cannot but be adequate, every 
thing being so to itself. He that at first put together 
the idea of danger perceived, absence of disorder from 
fear, sedate consideration of what was justly to be done, 
and executing that without disturbance, or being de-. 
terred by the danger of it, had certainly in his mind 
that complex idea mad^ up of that combination ; and 
intending it to be nothing eke, but what is, nor to have 
in it any other simple ideas, but what it hath, it could 
not also but be an adequate idea : and laying this up in 
his memory, with the naine courage annexed to it, to 
signify to others, and denominate froni thence any 
action he sliould observe to agree with it, had hereby a 
standard to nveasure and denominate actions by, a& 
they agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up 
for a pattern, must necessarily be adequate, being rer 
ferred to nothing else but itself, nor made by any other 
ori^nal, but the good-liking and will of him that first 
made this combinarion. 

Modes in ^- ^' Indeed another coming after, and 

reference to ^H conversation learning from him the 
settled word courage, may make an idea, to which 

names, may }^g gjves the name courage, different from 
be^inade- ^^,j^^^ ^j^^ g^.^^. author applied it to, and 

^^ ^* has in his mind, when he uses it And in 

this 
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this case, if he desigus that his idea in thinking should 
be confonnable to the other's idea, as the name he 
uses in speaking is 'conformable in sound to his, from 
whom he learned it, his idea may be veiy wrong and 
inadequate : because in this case, making the other 
man's idea the pattern of his idea in tliinking, as the 
other man's word or sound is the pattern of his in 
speaking, his idea is so far defective and inadequate, as 
it is distant from the archetype and pattern he refers it 
to, and intends to express and signify by the name he 
uses for it ; which name he would have to be a sign 
of the other man's idea (to which, in its proper use, 
it is primarily annexed) and of his own, as agreeing to 
it : to which, if his own does not exactly correspond, 
it is faulty and inadequate. 

§. 5. Therefore these complex ideas of modes, when 
tliey are referred by the mind, and intended to corre-^ 
spend to the ideas in the mind of some other intelligent 
being, expressed by the names we apply to them, they 
may be very deficient, MTOug, and inadequate; be- 
cause they agree not to that, which the mind designs 
to be their archetype and pattern : in which respect 
only, any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 
inadequate. And orf this account our ideas of mixed 
modes are the most liable to be faulty of any other ; 
but this refers more to proper speaking, than knowing 
right • 

§. 6. Thirdly, What ideas we have of ideas of sub. 
substances, I have above showed. Now stances, as 
those ideas have in the mind a double re- referred to 
ference: 1. Soitietimes they are referred to. J^^Vad™ 
a supposed real essence of each species of 
things. 2. Sometimes they are only designed to be 
pictures and representations in the mind of things that 
do exist by ideas of those qualities that are discovera- 
ble in them. In both which ways, these copies of 
those originals and archetypes are imperfect and in^ 
adequate. 

. First, it is usual for men to make the names of 
substances stand for things, as supposed to have cer* 
tgin real essences, whereby they are of this or that 
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species : and names standing for nothing but the ideas 
that are in men's minds, they must constantly refer 
their ideas to such real essences, as to their archetypes. 
That men (especially such as have been bred up in the 
learning taught in this part of the world) do suppose 
certain specific essences of substances, which each indi- 
vidual, in its several kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is so far from needing proof, that it » 
will be thought strange if any one should do otherwise. 
And thus they ordinarily apply the specific names they 
rank particular substances under to things, as dis- 
tinguished by such specific reai essences. Who is 
there almost, who would not take it amiss, if it shouM 
be doubted, whether he called himself a man, with any 
other meaning, than as having the real essence of a 
man ? And ^^et if you demand what tho^e real essences 
are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not, 
From whence it follows, that the ideas th^ have in 
their minds, being referred to real essences, as to arche-' 
types which are unknown, must, be so far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be supposed to be any re* 
presentation of them at all The complex ideas we 
have of substances are, as it has been shown, certain 
collections of simple ideas that have been observed or 
supposed constantly to exist together. But such a com- 
plex idea cannot be the real essence of any substance ; 
lor then the properties we discover in that body vould 
depend on tbat complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necessary connection with it be known ; 
as all properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far as 
they are discoverable, are deducible from the complej^ 
idea of three lines, including a.space, But it is plain, 
that in our complex ideas of substances are not con^- 
tained such ideas, on which all the other qualities, that 
are to be found in them, do depend. The connnoa 
idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, 
weight, and liardness ; and a property that they look on 
as belonging to it, is malleableness. But yet this pro- 
perty has no necessary connexion with that complex 
idea, or any part of it : and there is no more reason to 
thinly that malleableness depends on that colour, weight, 
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and hardness, than that colour, or that weight depends 
on its TttaJieabieness. And yet, though we know no- 
thing of these real essences, there is nothing more ordi- * 
nary, than that men should attribute the sorts of thingjs 
to such essences. The particular parcel of matter, 
which makes the ring I have on my finger, is forwardly, 
i>y most me«i, supposed to have a real essence, whereby 
it is gokl'; and from whence those qualities flow^ 
which I find in it, viz. its peculiar cotour, weighty 
hardness; fudbihty, fixedness, and change of colour 
4ipon a slight touch of mercury, &c. This essence 
from which all these properties flow, when I inquire 
into it, and search after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
4liscover : the farthest I can go is only to presume, that 
it being nothing but body, its real essence, or internal 
constitution, on which these qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the figure, size, and connexion of its solid 
parts ; of neitlier of which having any distinct p^rcep^ 
tion at all,- can I have any idea of its essence, which 
is the cause that it has that particular shining yellow- 
ness, a greater weight than any thing I know of the 
same budk, and a fitness to have its colour changed by 
the touch of quicksilver. If any one will say, that the 
real essence and internal constitution, on which these 
properties depend, is not the figure, size, and arrange^ 
ment or connexion of its solid parts, but something 
else, called its particular fonn ; I am farther from 
havinif any idea of its real essence, than I was before ; 
for I have an idea of figure, size, and situation of solid 
parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, size, or putting together of parts, whereby the 
qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which quali-. 
ties I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on 
my finger, and not in another parcel of matter, Avitl^ 
which! cut the pen I write with. But when I am 
told, that something besides the figure, size, and posture 
S)f the solid parts ©f that body, is its essence, something 
trailed substantial form ; of that, I confess, I have no 
idea at all, but only of the sound form, which is far 
enough from an idea of its real essence, or constitution. 
The Tike ignorance as I have of the real essence cf 
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this particular substance, I have also of the real essence 
of all other natural ones : of which essences, I confess, 
I have no distinct ideas at all ; and I am apt to sup- 
pose others, when they examine their own knowledge, 
will find in themselves, in this one poiiit, the same sort 
of ignorance, 

§. 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular 
parcel of matter on my finger, a general name already 
in use, and denominat:e it gold, do they not ordinarily, 
Or are they not understood to give it that name as 
belonging to a particular species of bodies, having a 
real internal essence; by having of which essence, this 
particular substance comes to be of that species, and to 
be called by that name ? If it be so, as it is plain it 
is, the name, by which things are marked, as having 
that essence, must be referred primarily to that essence; 
and consequently the ideist to which that name is given, 
must be referred also to that essence, and be intended 
to represent it. Which essence, since they, who so use 
the names, know not, their ideas of substances must 
be all inadequate in that respect, as not containing ii^ 
them that real essence which the mind intends they 
should. 

Ideas of fob. §• ^ Secondly, those who neglecting that 
stances, as " useless supposition of unknown real es* 
^oUectionsof sences, whereby they are distinguished, en* 
their quali, deavour to copy the substances that exist in 
Seq'^^^^^^^ ^^^ world, by putting together the i4eas of 
^ ' those sensible qualities which are found co^ 
existing in them, though they come much nearer a 
likeness of them, than those who imagine they know 
not what real specific essences ; yet they -arrive not at 
perfectly adequate ideas of those substances they would 
thus copy into their minds;. nor do those copies ex- 
actly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes. Because those qualities, and powers of 
substances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are 
ao many and various, that no man's complex idea con^ 
tains them all. That our abstract ideas of substances 
do not contain in them all the simple ideas that are 
Tinited iu the things themselves, it. is evident, in that 
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39iendo rarely put into their complex idea of any sub- 
stance, all the simple ideas they do know to exist in 
]t. Because endeavouring to make the signification of 
their names as clear, and as little cumbersome as they 
can, they make their specific ideas of the sorts of 
substance, for the most part, of a few of those simple 
ideas which are to be found in them: but these having 
no original precedency, or right to be put in, and 
make the specific idea, more than others that are left 
out, it is plain that both these ways our ideas of sul>r 
stances are deficient and inadequate. The simple ideas, 
whereof we make our complex ones of substances, are 
all of them (bating only the figure and bulk of some 
sorts) powers, which being relations to other substances, 
we can never be sure that we know all the powers that 
are in any one body, till we have tried what changes it 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other sub-- 
jstances, \n their several ways of application : which be^ 
ing impossible to be tried upon any one body, much 
less upon all, it is impossible we should have adequate 
ideas of any substance, made up of a collection of all its 
properties, 

. \, 9. Whosoever first lighted on a parcel of that sort 
of substance we denote by the word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he observed in that 
jump to depend on its real essence or internal constitu- 
tion. Therefore those never went into his idea of that 
species of body; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, and 
weight, were the first he abstracted from it, to make 
the complex idea of that species. Which both are but 
powers ; the one to aflect our eyes after such a manner, 
and to produce in us that idea we call yellow; and 
the other to force upwards any other body of equal 
bulk, they being put into a pair of equal scales, one 
Stgainsit another. Another perhaps added to these the 
ideas of fusibility and fixedness, two other passive 
powers, in relation to the operation of fire upon it ; an- 
other, its ductility and solubility in aq, regia, two 
othef powers relating to the operation of other bodies, 
in changing its outward figure, or separation of it into 
insensible parts, ThesCj^ or part of these^ put toge-. 
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thefj usually make the complex idea in men's minds of 
that sort of body we call gold. 

§, 10. But no one, who hath considered the proper- 
ties of bodies in general, or this sort in particular, can 
doubt that this called gc^d has infinite other proper- 
ties, not contained in that complex idea* Some who 
have examined this species more accurately, could, I 
believe, enumerate ten times as many properties in 
gold, all of them as inseparable from its internal 
constitution, as its colour^r weight : and it is proba- 
ble, if any one knew all the properties that are by diver* 
men known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold, 
as any one man yet has in his ; and yet perhaps that 
not be the thousandth part of what is to be discovered 
in it. The changes which that one body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due applica- 
tion, exceeding far not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear so much 
a paradox to atiy one, who will but consider how ht 
men are yet from knowing all the properties of that one, 
no very compound figure, a triangle ; though it be no 
small number that are already by mathematicians disco- 
vered of iU 

§. 11. So that all our complex ideas of 
atamLs as substances are imperfect and inadequate, 
collections of Which would be so also in mathematical , 
their quali- figures, if we wcrc to have our complex 
ties, are all ideas of them, only by collecting their pro- 
in^dequate, perties in reference to other figures. How 
uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellipsis, 
if we had no other idea of it, but some few of its pro- 
perties ? Whereas, having in our plain idea the whole 
essence of that figure, we from thence discover those 
properties, and demonstratively see how they flow, and 
are inseparable from it. 

Simple ideas, §. 12. Thus the mind has three sorts of 
Skrowa, and abstract ideas or^nominal essences : 
adequate. yii^gt:, simple ideas^ which are txlwec, or 

copies ; but yet certainly adequate. Because being in- 
tended to express nothing but the power in things to 
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{iroduee in the mind such a sensiation, that sensation, 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 
power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in 
the lights (I speak according to the common notion- of 
light) to produce in men the sensation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of such a power, ia 
something without the niind ; since the mind has not 
the power to produce any such ides^ in itself, and be- 
ing meant for nothing else but ^e effect of such a 
power, that simple idea is real and adequate ; the sen* 
nation of white, in my mind, being the effect of that 
power, which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly 
adequate to that power ; or else, that power would pro- 
duce a different idea. 

%. 13. Secondly, the complex ideas of ideas of sub. 
substances are ectypes, copies too ; but not stances are 
perfect ones, not adequate : which is very tiwtmr», iia- 
evident to the mind, in that it plainly per- * ^^^^«* 
ceives that whatever collection of simple ideas it makes 
of any substance that exists, it cannot be sure that it 
exactly answers all that- are in that substance : since not 
haying tried all the operations of all other substances 
upon it, and found all the alterations it would receive 
from, or c^u^e in, other substaiices, it cannot have an 
exact adequate collection of all itd active and passive 
capacities ; and so not have an adequate complex idea 
of the powers of any substance ex^isting, and its rela- 
tiotis> which is that sort of complex idea of substances 
M^e bave» And alter all, if we would have, and actu* 
«Uy had, in our complex idea, an exact collection of 
all the secondary qualities or powers of any ^ubstancc^ 
we should not yet thereby have an idea ot the essence 
of that thing. For since the powers or qualities that 
are observable by us, are not the real essence of that sub- * 
staftce, but depend on it, and flow from it, any col- 
lection whatsoever of these qualities cannot be the t^al 
fs^sence of that thing* Whereby it is plain, that our 
ideas of substances are not adequate ; are not what the 
tttind intends them to be. Beside, a man has no idea 
^ substance i& general, nor knows what substance is 
in itself 
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Ideas of ^1 4. Thirdly, complex ideas of modes and 

modes and relations are originals, and archetypes ; are 
relations are ^^^ copies, nor made after the pattern of 
and ca^t* ^^Y ^^^^ existence, to which the mind ih- 
butbeade. ten4s them to be conformable, and exaftly 
quate. to answer. Th(jse being such colleftions of 

simple ideas, that the mind itself puts together, and 
such collections, that each of them contains in it pre- 
cisely all that the mind intends that it should, they are 
archetypes and essence^ of modes that may exist ; and 
so are designed only for, and belong only to, such modes 
as, when they do exist, have an exa6l conformity with 
those complex ideas. The ideas therefore of modes and 
relations cannot but be adequate. 



CHAP. XXXIL 
Of true and false Ideas, 

Truth and i ^' HP HOUGH truth and falshood 
falshoodpro- A belong, in propriety of fpeech, 

perly belong only to propositions ; yet ideas are often- 
toproposi. times termed true or false (as what words 
^*°"^' are there that are not ufed with great lati-. 

tude, and with some deviat;ion from their strict and 
proper significations?) Though, I think, that, when 
ideas themselves are termed true or false, there is still 
some secret or tacit proposition, which is the founda- 
tion of that denomination : as we shall see, if we exa-r 
mine the particular occasions wherein they come to be 
called true or false. In all which, we shall find some 
kind of affirmation or negation, which is the reason of 
that denomination. For our ideas, being nothing but 
bare appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot 
properly and simply in themselves be said to be true or 
false, no more than a single name of any thing can be 
said to. be true or false, 
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§, 2. Indeed both ideas and words m^y Metaphvfical. 
be said to be true in a metaphysical sense of truth con- 
the word truth, as all other things, that tains a tacit 
any way exist, are said to be true; i. e. proposition, 
really to be such as they exist. Though in things called 
true, even in that sense, there is perhaps a secret re- 
ference to our ideas^ looked upon as the standards of 
that truth, which amounts to a mental proposition, 
though it be usually not taken notice of 

§. 3. But it is not in that metaphysical ^^ ^^^ ^ 
sense of truth which we inquire here^ when anappear- 
we examine whether our ideas are capable ance in the 
of being true or false; but in the more or- mind, true or 
dinary acceptation of those words: and so ' 

I say that the ideas in our minds being only so many 
perceptions, or appearances there, none of them are 
false: the idea of a centaur having no more falshood 
ia it, when it appears in our minds, than the name 
centaur, has falsehood in it, when it is pronounced by 
our mouths or written on paper. For truth or fals- 
hood lying always in some affirmation, or negation, 
mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any of 
them, of being false, till the mind passes some judg- 
ment on them ; that is, affirms or denies something 
of them. . 

§. 4. Whenever the mind refers any of j^je^s refer, 
its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, red to any* 
they are then capable to be called true or thing may 
lake. Because the mind in such a reference ^^ ^^^^ ^' 
makes a tacit supposition of their confor- * 

mity to that thing : which supposition, as it happens to 
be true or false, so the ideas themselves come to be de- . 
nominated. The most usual cases wherem this hap- 
pens, are these following : 

\. 5. First, when the mind supposes any other men's 
idea it has conformable to that in other ideas, real 
men's minds, called by the same common ^*l*^r"^% , 
name; v. g. when the mind intends or r"aless^c«, 
judges its ideas of justice, temperance, re- are what men 
ligion, to be the same with what other men ufualiy refer 
g;ive those names to. theiridfiasto. 
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Secondly, vhen the mind supposes any idea k has in 
itself to be conformable to some re^l existence. Th\]» 
the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, supposed to be 
tlie ideas of real substances, are the one true, and the 
other &lse ; the one having a conforoMty to what has 
really existed, the other not 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to 
that real c6nstitutioa and essence of any tilings where'' 
on all its properties depend : and thus the greatest part, 
if not all our ideas of substances, are false. 
The cause ^. 6. These suppositions die mind is very 

of such re- apt tacitly to make concerning its own 
fereacet. ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we 
shall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its dkh 
stract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mmd being towards knowledge; and finding that, if 
it should proceed by and dwell upon only particular 
things, its progress would be very slow, and its Avork 
endless ; therefore to shorten its way to knowle^, 
and make each perception more comprehensive ; the 
first thing it does, as the foundaticm of the easier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themselves that it would know, or conference 
with others about them, is to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them so into sorts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them it may thereby with assurance ex- 
tend to all of that sort ; and so advance by larger steps. 
in that, which is its great business, knowkdge. This,, 
as I have elsewhere shown, is the reason why we col- 
lect things under comprehensive ideas, with names an- 
nexed to them, into genera and species, L e. into kinds 
and sorts* 

§. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the. mo- 
tions of the mind, and observe what course it usually 
takes in its way to knowledge ; we shall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
may have use of, either in contemplation or discourse, 
the first thing it does is to abstract it, and then get a 
name to it ; and so lay it up in its store-house, the 
memory, as containing the essence of a sort of things^, 
of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 
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it is, that we may often observe, that when any one 
sees a new thing of a kind that he knows, not, he pre- 
sently asks what it is, meaning by that inquiry nothing 
but the name. As if the name carried with it the 
knowledge of the species, or the essence of it ; whereof 
it is indeed used als the mark, and is generally sup- 
posed annexed to it. 

§.8. But this abstract idea being some- Cause of 
thing in the mind between the thing that such refer- 
exists, and the name that is given to it; it *"^^^ 
is in* our ideas, that both the rightness of our know- 
ledge, and the propriety or intelligibleness of our 
speaking, consists.. And hence it is, that men are so 
forward to suppose, that the abstract ideas they have 
in thWr minds are such as agree to the things existing 
without them, to which they are referred ; and are the 
same also, to which the. names they give the'm do by 
the use and propriety of that language belong. For 
without this douole conformity of nieir ideas, they find 
they should both think amiss of things in themselves, 
and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 

§. 9. Frrst then, I say, that when the Simj>le ideas 
truth of our ideas is judged of, by the con- may be false, 
formity they have to the ideas which other '^^ reference 
men have, and commonly signify by the Jhe wme ° 
»ame name, they may be any of them false, name, but are 
But yet simple ideas are least of all liable to least liable to 
be so mistaken ; because a man by his ^ ^^' 
senses, and every day's observation, may easily satisfy 
himself what the simple ideas aie, which their several 
names that are in common use stand for ; they being 
but few in number, and such as if he doubts or mistakes 
in, he may easily rectify by the objects they are to be 
found in. Therefore it is seldom, that any one mis- 
takes in his names of simple ideas ; or applies the name 
red to the idea green ; or the name sweet to the idea 
bitter : much less are men apt to confound the /names 
of ideas belonging to different senses ;. and call a colour 
by the name of a tkste, &c. whereby it is evident, that 
the simple ideas they call by any name, are commonly 
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the same that others have and mean when they use the 

same names. 

Idea* of ^* ^^* Complex ideas are much more 

mixed modes liable to be false in this respect: and the 

mostliableto complex idcas of mixed modes, much more 

be false in than those of substances: because in sub- 

this sense. stances (especially those which the comnjon 

and unborrowed names of any language are applied to) 

some remarkable sensible qualities, serving ordinarily 

to distinguish one sort from another, easily preserve 

those,nvho take any care in the use of their words, from 

applying them to sorts of substances, to whicli they do 

not at all belong. But in mixed modes we axe much 

more uncertain ; it being not so ea^ to determine of 

Several actions, whether they are to be called justice or 

cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And 30 in referring 

our ideas to those of other men, called by the same 

tjames, ours may be false; and the idea in our minds, 

which we express by the word justice, may perhaps be 

that which ought tp have another name. 

^ , ^ ^.11. But whether or no our ideas of 

Oratieastto • 1 1 t t i ^i 

be thought mixed modes are more hable tlian any sort 

false. to be different from those of other meiiy 

which are marked by the same names ; this 
at least- is certain, that this sort of falsehood is much 
more familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, 
than to any other. When a man is thought to have a 
false idea of justice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 
no other reason, but that his agrees not with the ideas 
which each of those names are the signs of in other men. 
And why. ^' ^^' The reason whereof seems to rae 

to be this, that the abstract ideas of mixed 
modes, being men's Voluntary combinations of such a 
precise collection of simple ideas ; and so the essence 
of each species being made by men alone, whereof we 
have no other sensible standanl e;Kisting any where, but 
'the name itselt^ or the definition of that name: we 
having nothing else to refer these bur ideas of mixed 
modes to as a standard to Nvhich we would conform 
them, but the ideas of those who are thought to use 
those names in their most proper significations; and so 
as Our ideas conform or differ from them^ they pass for' 
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true or false. And thus much concerning the truth and 
ialshoodofour ideas, in reference to their names. 

§. 13. Secondly, as to the truth and As referred 
falshood of our ideas, in reference to the to real exist- 
real existence of things ; when that is made ^"*^^'> ??^ 
the standard of their truth, none of them caiTbe false 
can be termed false, but only our complex but those of 
ideas of substances. substances. 

^ 14. First, oursimpleide^ being barely y,^,^,^^^^ 
such perceptions as God has fitted us to re- \^^^ [^ thU 
ceive, and given power to external objects to sense not 
produce in us by established laws and ways, fa|s«* and 
suitable to his wisdom and goodness, though ^"5^' 
incomprehensible to us, their truth consists in nothing 
else but in such appearances as are produced in its, and 
must be suitable to those powers he has placed in ex- 
ternal objects, or else they could not be produced in 
us: and thus answering those powers, they are what 
they should be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falsehood, if the mind (as in most 
men I believe it does) judges these ideas to be in the 
things themselves. For God, in his wisdom, having 
set them as marks of distinction in things, whereby we 
may be able to discern one thing from another, and so 
choose any of them for our uses, as we have occasion ; it 
alters not the nature of our .simple, idea, whether we 
think that the idea of blue be in the violet itself, or in 
our mind only ; and only the power of producing it by 
the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of light 
after a certain manmer, to be in the violet itself. For 
that texture in the object, by a regular and constant 
operation, producing the same idea of blue in us, it 
serves us to distinguish, by our eyes, that from any other 
thing, whether that distinguishing mark, as it is really 
in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, or 
else that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact resemblance. And it is equally frojn that 
appearance to be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture ia it, that causes 
in us that idea; since the name blue notes properly 
nothing but that mark or distinction that is in a violet, 
discernible only by our eyes, whatever it consists in ; 
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that being beyond our capacities distinctly to know^ and; 
perhaps would be of less use to us, if we had facultteft^ 
to discern. 

Thonghonc §• I^- Neither would it carry any impu- 
man'sidcaof tation of falshood to our simple ideas^ if 
blue should by the different structure of our organs it 
te different ^^^^ sa Ordered, that the same object should/ 
xh^'^"^ produce in several men's minds different. 
ideas at the same time ; v. g. if the idea 
that a violet produced in one man^s mind by his eyes 
were the same that a marygold produced in another 
man's, and vice versa. For since this could never ht. 
known, because one man's mind could not pas» into 
another man's body, to perceive what appearances were 
pix)duced by those organs ; neither the ideas hereby, 
nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
fhlshood be in either. For all things that had the tex* 
ture of a violet, producing constantly the idea that he 
called blue ; and those which had the texture of a ma* 
rygold, producing constantly the idea which* he as 
constantly called yellow ; whatever those appearances 
were in his mind, he would be able as regularly to dis- 
tinguish things for his use by those appearances, and 
understand and signify those distinctions marked by the 
names blue and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas 
in his mind, received from those two flowers, were ex* 
actly the same with the ideas in other men's minds. 
I am nevertheless very apt to think, that the sensible 
ideas produced by any object in different men's minds^ 
ftie most commonly very near and undiscemibly alike; 
For which opinion, I thmk, there might be many rea* 
sons offered : but that being besides my present busi* 
ness, 1 shall not trouble my reader with them : but only 
mind him, that the contraiy supposition, if it could bis 
proved, is of little use, either tor the improvement of 
our knowledge, or conveniency of lijfe ; and so we need 
not trouble ourselves to examine it 
First, simple §. 16'. From what has been said coo- 
5^^ m)t^^ cerning our simple ideas, I think it wh 
false, and ^tTit^ that our Simple ideas can none of them 
why! be fsdse in respect of things existing with*- 
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fiut us. For the truth of these appearances, or per- 
ceptions in our minds, consisting, as has been said,, 
only in their )>eing answerable to the powers in external 
objects to produce by our senses such appearances in 
us ; and each of them being in the mind, such as it is^ 
suitable to the power that produced it, and which alone 
it represents ; it cannot upon that account, or as refer* 
red to such a pattern, be false. Blue and yellow, bitter 
or sweet, can never be false ideas : these perceptions in 
the mind are just such as they are there, answering th^ 
powers appointed by God to produce them; and sp 
are truly what they are, and are ijitended to be. Indeed 
tlie names maybe misapplied; but that in this respect 
makes no falshood in the ideas ; as if a man ignorant iijt 
the English toneue should call purple scarlet. 

§. 17. Secondly, neither can our com- secondly • 
plex ideas of modes, in reference to the es- modes hot ' 
sence of any thing really existing, be false, false. 
Because whatever complex idea I have of 
any mode^ it hath no reference to ai^y pattern existing 
4gknd jmade by nature : it is not supposed to contain in 
it any other ideas than what it hath; nor to represent 
any thing but such a complication of ideas as it does. 
Thus when I have the idea of such an action of ai man^ 
vho forbears to afford himself such iheat, drink, and 
clothing, and other conveniencies of lifci as his riches 
and estate will be sufficient to supply^ and his stati<m 
requires, I have no false idea ; but such an one as re- 
presents an action, either as I find or imagine it; and 
»o is capable of neither truth or falshood. But when 
I give the name frugality or virtue to this action, then^ 
it may be called a false idea, if thereby it be supposed' 
to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of , 
speech, the name of frugality doth belong; or to be 
ccMiformable to that law, which is the standard of vir- 
tue and vice, 

§. 18, Thirdly, our complex ideas of xhij^iy 
substances, being all referred to patterns in ideas of sub* 
things themselves, may be false. That they stances when 
are all false, when looked upon as the re- ^^* 
presentations of the unknown essences of thmgn, is so 
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evident, that there needs nothing to be said of it. I 
shall therefore pass over that chimerical supposition, 
and consider them as collections of simple ideas in the 
mind taken from combinations of simple ideas existing 
togther constantly in things, of which patterns they 
are the supposecl copies : and in this reference of them 
to the existence of things, they are false ideas. 1. When 
they put together simple ideas, which in the real exist- 
ence of things have no union: as when to the shape 
and size that exist together in a horse is joined, in the 
same complex idea, the pow^^r of barking like a dog ; 
which three ideas, however put together into one in 
the mind, were never united in nature ; and this there^ 
. fore may be called a falsp idea of an horse. 2. Ideas 
of substances are, in this respect, also false, when from 
any collection of simple ideas that do always exist toge- 
ther, there is separated, by a direct negation, any other 
simple idea which is constantly joined with them. 
Thus, if to extension, solidity, ' fusibility, the peculiar 
wciightiness, and yellow colour of gold, any one join 
in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of 
fixedness than is in lead or copper, he may be said to 
have a false complex idea, as well as when he joiiis to 
those other simple ones the idea of perfect absolute 
fixedness. For either way, the complex idea of gold 
being made up of such simple ones as have no union in 
nature may be tenned false. But if we leave out of 
this his complex idea, that of fixedness quite, without 
either actually joining to, or separating of it ftom the 
rest in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an 
inadequate and imperfect idea, rather than a false one j 
since though it contains not all the simple ideas that 
are united in nature, yet it puts nope together but wha^ . 
dp reallj^ exist togethef. 

Truth or §, 19. Though in compliance with the 

falshood al- . ordinary vfzx of speaking 1 have showed in 
^*^\ffi^' what sense, and' upon what ground our 
tkm or negal ^^?^^ ^^J ^P spmetimes called true or false '; 
tlon. yet if we >vill look a little nearer into the 

matter, in all cases where any idea is called 
^rue or false, it is from sonie judgment tha^ the mind 
'^ ' . . ' piake^^ 
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wakes, or is supposed to make, that is trae or false. 
For truth or falshood, being never without some af- 
firmation or negation, express or tacit, it is not to be 
found but where signs are joined and separated, ac- 
cording to the agreement or disagreement of the things 
they stand for. Tiie signs we chiefly use are either 
ideas or words, wherewith we make either mental or 
verbal propositions. Truth lies in so joining or sepa- 
rating these representatives, as the things they stand ibr 
do in themselves agree or disagree ; and falshood in the 
contrary, as shall be more fully shown hereafter, 

§. 20, Any idea then whicn we have in j^^^^ -^^ 
our minds, whether conformable or not to themselvcji 
' the existence of things, or to any idea in the neither true 
minds of other nien, cannot properly for nori?lse. 
this alone be called false. For these representatioiis, if 
they have nothing in them but what is really, existing in 
things without, cannot be thought false, being exact 
representations of something: nor yet, if they have 
iwiy thing in them drffering from the reality of things, 
can they properly be said to be false representations, or 
ideas of things they do not represent. But the mis* 
take and falshood is, 

\. fii. First, when the mind having any 
idea, it judges and concludes it the same 
that is in other men's minds, signified by 
the same name ; or that it is conformable 
to the ordinary received signification or de-^ 
finition of that word, when indeed it is 
not ; which is the most usual mistake in 
mixed modes, though other ideas, alpo are liable to it 
§. 32. Secondly, when it having a com- ^ ^y^^^ 
plex idea made up of such a collection of 
simple ones, as nature never puts togetlier, 
it judges it to agree to a species of crea- 
tures really existing ; as when it ^oins the 
weight of tin to the colour, fusibility, and 
fixedness of gold. 

§. 23. Thirdly, when in its comf lex idea 
it has united a certain number of sim- 
jrie ideas that do really exist together in 

K4 
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some sort of creatures, but has also left out othei:sa&muck 
inseparable, it judges this to be a perfeft com|>leie i4«t 
of a sort of things which really it is not; v. g. having 
joined the ideas of substance, yellow, malleable, qicift 
heavy, and fusible, .it takes that complex idea to be 
the complete idea of gold, when yet its, peculiar &iced« 
nefs and solubility in aqua regia are as inseparable from 
those other ideas or qualities of that body, as they are 
one from another. 

4. When ^' ^*- Fourthly, the njistake is yet 

judged to re- greater, when I judge, thp-t this complex 
present the idea contains in it the real essence of .any 
real essence. \yQ^y existing, when at lieait it contains but 
some few of those properties which flow from its real 
essence and constitution^ I say only some few of those 
properties; for those properties consisting mps^ly in 
the active and passive powers it has, in referjEince to 
other things, all that are vulgarly known of ^ny fmG 
body, of which the coipplex idea of that kipd of 
things is usjually made, are but a very few in compvi- 
son of what a man, that has several ways tried ana »- 
amined it, knows of that one sort of things: and sdl 
that the most expert man knows are but a few, in cojai- 
parison of what are really in that body, and depi^d 
on its internal or essential constitution. The essence 
of a triangle lies in a very little compass, consists i^ a 
very few ideas : three lines including a space make m> 
that essence: but the properties that flow from thi»' 
essence are more than can be easily known or enu- 
merated. So I imagine it is in substances, their re^ 
essences lie in a little compass, though tlie propierties 
flowing from that internal constitution are endless. 
Ideas, when §• 25. To conclude, a man havipg no- 
false/ notion of any thing without him, but 1^ 

the idea he has of it in his x^ind, (which 
idea he has a power to call by what n^me he pleases) 
he may indeed make an idea neither ai^wenng tjie: 
reason of things, nor agreeing to the ideg. cooaiQQPtly 
signified by other people's words ; but cannoV iPftke a 
wrong or mlse idea of a thing, which js no otherwise 
known to him but by the idea lie has of it : y. g. whcj* 
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I frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horse's head and neck, I do not make 
a false idea of any thing ; because it represents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, and 
imagine it to represent some real being without me, or 
to be the same idea that others call by the same name ; 
in either of these cases I may err. And upon this ac- 
count it is, tha^t it comes to be termed a false idea; 
thoifgh jiivJeqd the lalshood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental proposition, wherein a conformity and 
resemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But 
yet, if havi|ig framed such an idea in my mind, without 
thinking either that existence, or the name man or 
Tartar, belongs tp it, I will call it man or Tartar, I 
may he juftly thought fantastical in the naming, but 
po|; erroneous in > my judgment ; nor the idea any way 
false. 

4. 25. Upon the whole matter, 1 think, j^^^.^ 
that our idea3, as they s^e considered by periy to be 
the inind, either in reference to the proper called right 
s^ification of their names, or in reference ®' wrong. 
tP theye^lity of things,, may very fitly be called righ^ 
or wrong idea$y according as they agree or disagree to 
those patterns to which they are referred. But if any 
Qne had rather call them true or false, it is fit he use a 
liberty, which every one has, to call things by those 
Ujaip^s he thinks best ; though, in* propriety of speech, 
truth or falshood will, I think, scarce agree to them, 
but as they, some way or other, virtually contain in 
them soine mental proposition. The ide^ that are in 
a Dpian's mind, simply considered, cannot be wroj^, 
unle^ Gomiplex ones, wherein inconsistent parts are iumr 
bled together. AH other ideas are in themselves right,, 
and the knowledge about them right 2^nd true know^ 
kdge: but when we come to refer them to any thing; 
as to their patterns and archetypes, then they are ca- 
pable of b^ipg wrong, as far as they disagree with suqk 
archetypes. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of the Association of Ideas. 

h' §• ^' ^ I ^HERE IS scarce any one 

SiSonable ^ ^^at does not observe something 

inmost men* that seems odd to him, and is in itsdf 

really extravagant in the opinions, reason* 
ings, and actions of other men. Tlie least flaw of this 
kind, if at all different from his own, every one is 
•quick-sighted enough to espj^ in another, and will by 
the authority of reason for^vardly condemn, though he 
be guilty of much greater unreasonableness in his own 
tenets and conduft, which he never perceives, and will 
very hardly, if at all, be convinced of, 
K h n ^' ^' ^^^ proceeds hot wholly ftom 

frMjTelf- ^ self-love, though that has often a gi-eat 
love. hand in it. Men of fair minds and not 

given up to the over-weening of self-flat- 
tery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many cases one 
with amazement hears the arguings, and is astonished 
at the obstinacy of a worthy man, who yields not to the 
evidence of reason, though laid before" him as clear a^ 
day-light. 

Not from §* ^' ^^^'^^ *^^ ^ unreasonableness is 

education. Usually imputed to education and preju^ 

dice, and for the most part truly enough, 
though that reaches not the bottom of the disease, nor 
shows distinftly enough whence it rises, or wherein it 
lies. Education is often rightly assigned for the cause, 
and prejudice is a good general name for the thing iti 
self: but yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this sort of madnefs to the root it 
springs from, and so explain it, as to show whence this 
flaw has its original in very sober and rational minds, 
and wherein it consists, 

-. §.4. I shall be pardoned for calling it 

mad^^sT^ by so harsh a name as madness, when it is 

- considered, that opposition to reason de* 
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serves that name, and is really madness ; and there is 
scarce a man so free from it, but that if he should al-. 
ways, on all occasions, argue or do as in some cases he 
constantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bed- 
lam than civil conversation. 1 do not hear mean when 
he is under the power of an unruly passion, bjit in the 
steady calm course of his life. That which will yet 
more apologize for this harsh name, and ungrateful 
intputation on the greatest part of mankind, is, that 
inquiring a little by the bye into the natui-e of mad- 
ness, b. li. c. xi. §.13. I found it to spring from the 
very lame root, and to depe;tid on the very fame cause 
we are here speaking of This consideration of the 
thing itself, at a time when I thought not the least on 
thesubjcct which I am now treating of, suggested it to 
me. And if this be a weakness to which all men 
are so liable ; if this be a taint which so universally 
infects mankind ; the greater care should be taken to 
iay.it open' under its due name, thereby to excite the 
greater care in its prevention and cure, 

\. 6. Some of our ideas have a natural From a 
correspondence and connexion one with wrong con- 
another : it is the office and excellency of ?Jxion of 
our reason to trace these, and hold them ^ 
together in tiiat union ^nd correspondence which is 
founded in their peculiar beings. Besides this, there is 
another connexion of ideas wholly owing to chance 
or custom : ideas, that in themselves are not all of kin, . 
come to be so united in some men's minds, that it is 
very hard to separate them ; they always keep in com* 
pany, ^nd the one no sooner at any time comes into 
the understanding, but its associate appears with it; 
and if they are more than two, which are thus united, 
the whole gang, always inseparable, show themselves 
together. 

§.6. This strong combination of ideas, This con, 
not allied by nature, the mind makes in nexion how 
itself either voluntarily or by chance; and ™*^^* 
hence it comes in different men to be very different^ 
according to their different inclinations, education, in^ 
terests, ^c, CustQin settles habits of thinking in th^ < 
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undcfshitsdiiig, as wdl as of detcnnming m the wUl, 
and of motioiis in the body ; all which aeems to be bul 
trains of motion in the animal spirits, which once set 
a-going, continue in the same steps they hare been used 
to: which, by often ti^eading, are worn into a smooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes easy, and as it wei^ 
natural As far as we can comprchend thinking, thus 
ideas seem to be produced in our minds ; or if they 
are not, this may serve to explain their following ow 
another in an habitual train, when once they are put 
into their track, as well as it does to explain isuch mo-> 
tions of the body. A musician used to any tune will 
find, that let it but once begin in his head^ the ideas 
of the several notes of it will follow one another or* 
derly in his understanding, widiout any care or atten* 
tion, as regularly as his fingers move orderly over the 
keys of the organ to play out the tune he has begun^ 
though his unattentive thoughts be elsewhere a wan- 
dering. Whether the natural cause of these ideas, ai 
well as of that* regular dancing of his fingers, be 
the motion of his ianimal spirits, I will not determine, 
bow probable soever, by this instance, it appears to be 
so : but this may help us a little to conceive of intcl* 
Icftual habits, and of the tying, together of ideas* 
g ^.7. That t\y^e are such associations of 

thie^an ef- " them made by Custom in the minds of most 
feet of it. men, I think no-bbdy will question, who 
has well considered himself or others ; and 
to this, perhaps, mi^ht be justly attributed most of the 
sympathies and antipatliies observable in men, which 
work as strongly, and produce as regular effects as if 
they were natural ; and are therefore called so, though 
they at first had no otlier original but the accidental 
connexion of two ideas, which either the strength of 
the first impression, or future indulgence so united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that 
man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I say moat 
of the antipathies, I do nbt say all, for some of them 
are truly natural, depend upon our original constitu* 
tion, and are born with us ; but a great part of those 
which are counted natural, waukl have been known to 
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be fh>in unheeded, thoii^, perhaps, early itufxresBkins,; 
or wanton &acies at first, which would have been ac-- 
Knowlddged the original of. them,' if they had been' 
warily, observed* A grown pecson surfeiting with ho^ 
ney, no sooner hears the name of it, but his fancy im*' 
mediately carries sickness and qnalma to his stomach, 
apd he cannot bear the very idea of it ; other id*as of 
dialike^ and sickness, and vomiting, presoitly accom^ 
pany it, and lie is distmbed, but he knows from whence 
to date thii» weakness, and can tell how he got this in* 
disposition. Had this happened to him by an over- 
dose of honey, when a child, all the same effects wouWr 
have followed, but the cause would have been mistaken, 
and the. antipathy counted' natumJ. 

^.8. I mention this.notoutof any: great necessity^ 
there is, in this present argument, to distinguish nicely^ 
bd:ween natural and acquired antipathies ; but I take 
notice of: it for another purpbse, viz. that those who{ 
have children, or the charg? of their edncation, would 
think it worth their whilp diligently to watch, and care- 
fiiUy to prevent the: undue connexion of ideasnin the 
ipinds of young people. This is the time most suscep- 
tible of lasting impressions; and though those relating 
to the health of the body are by discreet people minded 
and fenced against, yet I am apt to doubt; that those 
whiph relate more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate, 
in the understanding or passions, have been much less- 
heeded than the thing deserves: nay, those relating 
purely to the unden-standing have, as I suspect, been by 
most men wholly overlooked, . 

§, 9, This wrong connexion in our 
minds of ideas in themselves loose and in- Agreatcause 
dependent of one another, has such an in- ^ errours. 
fluence, and is ofsp great force tp set us awry in our 
actions, as well moral as natural, passions, reasonings* 
and notions themselves, that perhaps there is not any 
one thing that deserves more to be looked after. 

§. 10. The ideas of goblins and sprigfits 
have really no more to do with darkness ^"*^^<^^5. 
thaii light; yet let -but a foolish maid inculcate these 
often on. the mind of a child, . and raise them there to* 
V . gether, 
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gether, possibly he shall never be able to sepamte them 
again so long as he lives : but darkness shall ever after- 
^M^rds bring with it those frightful ideas, and they shall 
be so Joined, that he can no more bear the one than the 
other. 

§. 11. A man receives a sensible injuiy from ano- 
ther, thinks on the man and that action over and over; 
and by ruminating on them strongly, or much in hi9 
mind, so cements those two ideas together, that he 
makes them almost one ; never tliinks on the man, but 
the pain and displeasure hesuiFered comes into his mind 
with it, so that he scarce distinguishes them, but has 
as much an aversion for the one as the other. Thus 
hatreds are often begotten from slight and innocent oc- 
casions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 
world. 

§. 12. A man has suffered pain or sickness in any 
place ; he saw his friend die in such a room ; though 
these have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings 
(the impression being once made) that of the pain and 
displeasure with it; he confounds them in his mind, 
and can as little bear the one as the other. 

§.13. When this combination is set- 
^^l'"!f tied, and while it lasts, it is not in the 

cares some ' ^ - , ' i !• 

disorders in power 01 reason to help us, and relieve us 

the mind, from the efiects of it. Ideas in our minds, 
which reason when they are there, will operate according 
cannot.. ^^ ^j^^jj. n^|.jir^g ^nd circumstances; and 

here we see the cause why time cures certain affec- 
tions, which reason, though in the right, and allowed 
to be so, has not power over, nor is able against tliem' 
to prevail with those who are apt to hearken to it in 
other cases. The death of a child, that was the daily 
delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of bet soul, rends 
from her heart the whole comfort of her life, and gives 
her all the torment imaginable : use the consolations o^ 
reason in this case, and you were as good pFcacb ease to 
one on the rack, and hope to allay, by rational dis- 
jcourses, the pain of his joints tearing asunder. Tilt 
ticfie has by disuse separated the sense of ^ that enjoy- 
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meat, and its loss^ from the idea of the child retHrn-" 
ing to her memory, all representation^, though ever so 
reasonable, are in vain ; and therefore some in whom 
the union between these ideas is never dissolved, spend 
their lives in mourning, and carry an incurable sorro^v 
to their graves, 

§.14. A friend of mine knew one per- farther in* 
fectly cured of madness by a very harsh stances of the 
and offensive operation. Tlie gentleman, effect of the; 
who was thus recovered, with gieat sense a«»^iatioa 
ofgi^titude and acknowledgement, owned ^^" 

the cure all his life after, as the greatest obligation he 
could have received ; but whatever gratitude and reason 
suggested to him, he could nevei* bear the sight of the 
operator : that image brought back with it the idea of 
that agony which he suffered from his hands, which was 
too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 

§. 15. Many children imputing the pain they en* 
dured at school to their books they were corrected for, 
so join those ideas together, that a book becomes their 
aversion, and they are never reconciled to the study 
and use of them all their lives after; and thus reading 
becomes a torment to them, which otherwise possibly 
tli€y might have made the great pleasure of their lives. 
There are rooms convenient enough, that some men 
cannot study in, and fashions of vessels, which though 
ever so clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reason of some accidental ideas which 
are annexed to them, and make them offensive : and 
who is therethat hath not observed some man to flag at 
the appearance, or in the company of some certain per^ 
son not otherwise superior to him, but because having 
once on some occasion got the ascendant, the idea of 
authority and distance goes along with that of the per- 
son, and he that has been thus subjected, is not able to 
separate them ? 

§. 16. Instances of this kind are so plentiful every- 
"Where, that if I add one more, it is only for the plea-* 
sant oddness of it It is of a young gentleman, who 
having learnt to danc^, and that to great perfection, 
there happeued to stand an old trunk in the rooin 
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where he learnt The idea df thU i^niaffdiHlir 'piece df 
heusfaoM-stufFhad so mixed itsdf mtk tb» Vanish a&d 
steps of all his dances, that though m that ohtfsnbef 
be could dance excelkntly wdl, yet it* was oniy whikl 
that trunk was tlxere ; nor could he perfbrm well in 
any other place, unless that or some sueh other ttlinli^ 
had its due position in the room. If this story ^mU be 
suspected to be dressed up with some comicatlcireuin^ 
stances, a little beyond precise nature; I answer for 
myself, that I had it some years since from a very sober 
and worthy man, upon his own knowledge^ as I re« 
port.it: and I daresay, there are Veiy few inquisitive 
persons^ who read this, who have not met>wilh accounts, 
if not examples of this nature, that may parallel, or at 
least justify this. 

§.17. Intellectual habits and defects this 
^Yntdlec? ^^y ct>ntracted, are not less ' frequent and 
tualhabitsV pcrvverfuU though less observed. Let the 

ideas of being and matter be strongly joined 
either by education or much thought, whilst these are 
still combined in the mind, what notions, Avhat reason- 
ing will there be about separate spirits? Let custom 
from the very childhood have joiued figure^ and shape 
to the idea of God, and what absurdities will that mind 
be liable to about the Deity ? 

Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to 
any person, and these two constantly together possess 
the mind ; and then one body, in two places at once, 
shall unexamined be swallowed fw a certain truths by 
an implicit faitb^ whenever that imagined infallible per^ 
son dictatesand demands assent without inquiry. 

§. 1 8. Some sucji wrong' and unnatural 
^^Jiff ^^^^ combinations of ideas' will be found to este-, 
sect*. ^^^" ^^'*'^ ^^^ irreconcilable oppositioifi between 

diiferent sects of philosophy and religion ; 
for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to 
impose wilftilly on himself, and knowingly refute truth 
o£Gbred by plain reason. Interest, though it does a great 
d^ in the case, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
atadidties: of men to so universal a perversenesfs, asi that 
every one of them to a man should knowingly main<^ 
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tain ^Ishood: some at least must be allowed to do 
what all pretend to, i. e. to pursue truth sincerely; 
and therefore there must be something that blinds their 
understandings, and makes them not see the falshood of 
what they embrace for real truth. That which thus 
captivates their reasons, and leads men of sincerity 
blindfold from common sense, will, when examined, 
be found to be what we are speaking of: some inde- 
pendent ideas, of no alliance to one another, are by 
education, custom, and the constant din of their party, 
so coupled in their minds, that they always appear 
there together ; and they can no more separate them iq. 
their thoughts, than if there were but one idea, and 
they operate as if they were so. This gives sense to 
jargon, demonstration to absurdities, and consistency 
to nonsense, and is the foundation of the greatest, I had 
almost said of all the errours in the world ;' or if it does 
not reach so far, it is at least the most dangerous one, 
since so far as it obtains, it hinders men from seeing and 
examining. When two things in themselves disjoined, ap- 
pear to the sight constantly united ; if the eye sees these 
things riveted, which are loose, where Avill you begin to 
rectify the mistakes that follow in two ideas, that they 
have been accustomed so to join in their minds, as to 
substitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to thinky 
often without perceiving it themselves? This, whilst 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable of 
conviction, and they applaud themselves as zealous cham- 
pions for truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
rour ; and the confusion of two different ideas^ which a 
customary connexion of them in their minds hath to 
them made in effect but one, fills their heads with false 
views, and their reasonings with false consequences. 

§. 19. Having thus given an account of conclusion. 
the original, sorts, and extent of our ideas, 
with several other considerations, about these (I know 
not whether I may say) instruments or materials of our 
knowledge ; the method I at first proposed to myself 
would now require, that I should immediately proceed 
to show what use the understanding makes of them, and 
what knowledge we have by them. This was that 
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which, in the first general view I had of this subject^ 
was all that I thought I should have to do : but, upon 
a nearer approach, I find that there is so close a connex* 
ion between ideas and words ; and our abstract ideas, 
and general words, have so constant a relation one to 
another, that it is inipossible to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly of our knowledge, which all consists in propo- 
sitions, without considering, first the nature, use, and 
signification of language; which therefore must be the 
business of the next book. 



BOOK IIL 

C H A P. I. 
Of Words or Language in general. 

§• ^'C^ ^^ having designed man for a 
Manfittedto VJT sociable creature, made him not 

formarticu- , . , • i- ^- i i 

late sounds, ^^v ^^^ ^^ mcunation, and under a ne- 
cessity to have fellowship with those of his 
own kind: but furnished him also with language, which 
was to be the great instrument and common tie of 
society. Man therefore had by nature his organs so 
fashioned, as to be fit to frame articulate sounds, which 
we call words. But this M^as not enough to produce 
language ; for parrots, and several other birds, will be 
taught to make articulate sounds distinct enough, which 
yet, by no means, are capable of language. 

§.2. Besides articulate sounds therefore, 
themtims of ^* ^"^^^ farther necessary,' that he should be 
ideas. * stWc to usc these sounds as signs of internal 
conceptions ; and to make them stand as 
marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they 
might be made kiiown to others, and the thoughts of 
men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 
To make ge. §• 3. But neither was this sufficient to 
serai sigiuu make words so useful as they ought to be. 
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It is not enough for the perfection of language, that 
sounds can be made signs of ideas, unless those signs 
can be so made use of as to comprehend several parti- 
cular things: for the multiplication of words wouM have 
perplexed their use, had every particmlax thing need of 
a distinct name to be signified by. To remedy this in- 
convenience, language had yet a farther improvement in 
the use of general terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular existences : which ad- 
vantageous use of sounds was obtained only by the dif- 
ference of the ideas they were made signs of: those 
names becoming general, which are made to stand for 
general ideas, and those remaining particular, where the 
ideas they are used for are particular. 

§. 4. 13esides these names which-stand for ideas, there 
be other words which men make use of, not to signify 
any idea, but the want or absence of some ideas simple 
or complex, or all ideas. together ; such as are nihil in 
Latin, and in English, ignorance and barrenness. All 
which negative or privative words cannot be said pro- 
perly to belong to, or signify no ideas : for then they 
would be perfectly insignificant sounds; but they relate 
to positive ideas, and signify their absence. 

§. 5. It may also lead us a little towards Wonbulti- 
the original of all our notions and know- mately de. 
ledge, if we remark how great a dependence rived from 
our words have on common sensible ideas : ^^f^ ^ ^}e* 
and how those, which are made use of to £?""" 
stand for actions and notions quite removed 
from sense, have their rise from thence, and from ob- 
vious sensible ideas are transferred to more abstruse 
significations ; and made to stand for ideas that come 
not under the cognizance of our senses : v. g. to ima- 
gine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, 
disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c. are all words 
taken from the operations of sensible things, and ap- 
plied to certain modes of thinking, Spirit, in its pri- 
mary signification, is breath : angel a messenger : and I 
doubt not, but if we could trace them to their sources, 
we should find, in all languages, the names, which 
stapd for things that fall not under oiur senses^ to have 
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had their first rise from sensible ideas. By which we 
may give some kind of guess what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds 
who wiere the first beginners of languages ; and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares sug- 
gested to men the originals and principles of all their 
knowledge ; whilst, to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt in themselves, 
. or any other ideas that, came not under their senses, 
they were fain to borrow words from ordinary kno\ni 
ideas of sensation, by that means to make others the 
more easily to conceive those operations thev experi- 
mented in themselves, which made no outward sensible 
appearances : and then when they had got known and 
agreed names, to signify those internal operations of 
their own minds, they were sufficiently furnished to make 
known by words all their other ideas ; since they could 
consist of nothing, but either of outward sensible per- 
ceptions, or of the inward operations of their minds 
about them : we having, as has been proved, no ideal 
at all, but what originally come either from sensible ob- 
jects without, or what we feel within ourselves, from th« 
inward workings of our own spirits, of which we are con- 
scious to ourselves within, 

. §. 6. But to understand better the use 
Distribution, ^^^ force of language as subservient to 
instruction and knowledge^ it will be convenient to 
consider, . . 

First, to what it is that names, in the use of lan- 
guage, are immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are gene- 
ral, and so stand not particularly for this or that single 
thing, but for sorts and ranks of things ; it will be ne- 
cessary to consider, in the next place, what the sorts 
aiid kinds, or^ if you rather like the Latin names, what 
the species and genera of things are ; wherein they 
consist, and how they come to be made. These being 
(as they ought) well looked into, we shall the better 
come to find the right use of words, the natural ad- 
vantages and defects of language, and the remedies 
that ought to be used, to avoid theinconveniencies of 
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obscurity or uncertainty in the signification of words, 
without which it is impossible to discourse with any 
clearness^ or order, concerning knowledge : which be- 
ing conversant about propositions, and those most com- 
monly universal ones, has greater connexion with words 
than perhaps is suspected. 

These considerations therefore shall be the matter of 
the following chapters. 



CHAP, II. 
Of the Signification of IVords 
§. l.liyTAN, though he has great ya- Words are 



riety of thoughts, and such, from sensible signs 
which others, as well as himself, might re- necessary for 
ceive profit and delight ; yet they are all tj^^l"'^^^' 
within his own breast, invisible and hidden 
from others, nor can of themselves be made appear. 
The comfort and advantage of society not being to be 
had without communication of thoughts, it was neces- 
sary that man should find out some external sensible 
signs, whereof those invisible ideas, which his thoughts 
are made up of, mi^ht be made known to others. For 
this purpose notlung was so fit, either for plenty or 
quickness, as those articulate sounds, which with so 
much ease and variety he found hiijiself able to make. 
Thus we may conceive how words, which were by na- 
ture so well adapted to that purpose, come to be made 
use of by men, as the signs of their ideas ; not by any 
natural connexion that there is between particular arti- 
culate sounds and certain ideas, for then there would 
l?e but one language amongst all men ; but by a vo- 
luntary imposition, whereby such a word is made 
arbitrarily the mark of such an idea. The use then 
of words is to be sensible marks of ideas; and the 
ideas they stand for are their proper and immediate 
signification. 

\5 i 2. 
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Words are §. 2. The usc men have of -these marks 

the sensible being either to record their own thoughts 
•i*"* ^h^" ^^^ ^^ assistance of their own memory, or 
uses\hem, ^* ^^ '^^''^ *^ bring put their ideas, and lay 
them before the view of others ; words in 
their primary or immediate signification stand for no- 
thing but the ideas in the mind of him that uses them, 
how imperfectly soever or carelesly those ideas are coK 
lected from the things which they are supposed to re* 
present. When a man speaks to another, it is that he 
may be understood ; and the end of speech is, that 
those sounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to 
the hearer. That then which words are the marks of 
are the ideas of the speaker: nor can any one apply 
them, as marks, immediately to any thing else, but the 
ideas that he himself hath. For this would be to make 
them signs of his own conceptions, and yet apply them 
to other ideas ; which would be to make them signs, 
and not signs^ of his ideas at the same time ; and so 
in effect to have no signification at all. Words being 
voluntary signs, they cannot be voluntary signs im- 
posed by him on things he knows not. That would be 
to make them signs of nothing, sounds without signi« 
fication. A man cannot make his words the signs ei- 
ther, of qualities in things, or of conceptions in the 
mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till 
he has some ideas of his own, he cannot suppose them 
to correspond with the conceptions of another man ; nor 
can he use any signs for them : for thus they would 
be the signs of he knows not what, which is in truth to 
be the signs of nothing. But when he represents to 
himself other men's ideas by some of his own, if he 
consent to give them the same names that other men 
do, it is still to ]sa% own ideas ; to ideas that he has;, and 
not to ideas that he has hot. 

§. 3, This is so necessary in the use of language, that 
in this respect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned 
and unlearned, use the words they speak (with any 
meaning) all alike. They^ in every man's mouth, 
Stand for the ideas he has, and which he would express 
by thein, A child having taken notice of nothing ia 
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the metal he hears called gold, but the bright shining 
yellow colour, he applies the word gold only to his own 
idea of that colour, and nothing else; and there- 
fore calls the same colour in a peacock's tail gold. 
Another that hath better observed, adds to shining yel- 
low great weight : and then the sound gold, when he 
uses it, stands for a complex idea of a shining yellow 
very weiglity substance. Another adds to those qua- 
lities fusibility : and then the word gold signifies to him 
a body, bright, yellow, fusible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds malleability. Each of thesp uses equally the 
word gold, when they have occasion to express the idea 
which they have applied it to: but it is evident, that 
each can apply it only to his own idea ; nor can he 
make it stand as a sign of such a complex idea as he 
has not. 

§. 4. But though words, as they are used Words often 
by men, can properly and immediately sig- f^^^^}^/^^ 
nify nothing but the ideas that are in the to^ the ideas 
mind of the speaker; yet they in their in other 
thoughts give them a secret reference to two men^s minds, 
other things. 

First, They suppose their words to be marks of the 
ideas in the minds also of other men, with whom they 
communicate: for else thev should talk in vain, and 
could not be understood, if the sounds they applied to 
one idea were such as by the hearer were applied to 
another ; which is to speak two languages. But in 
this, men stand not usually to examine whether the idea 
they and those they discourse with have in their minds, 
be the same ; but think it enough that they use the 
word, as they imagine, in the common acceptation of 
that language ; in which they suppose, that the idea 
they make it a sign of is precisely the same, to which 
the understanding men of that country apply that 
name. 

§. 5. Secondly, Because men would not Secondly, to 
be thought to talk barely of their own the reality of 
imaginations, but of things as really they things. 
are ; therefore they often suppose the words to stand 
also for the reality of things. But this relating more 
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particularly to substances, and their names, as perhaps 
the former does to simple ideas and modes, we shall 
speak of these two different ways of applying words 
more at large, when we come to treat of the names of 
fixed modes, and substances in particular : though give 
me leave here to say, that it is a perverting the use 
of words, and brings unavoidable obscurity and con- 
fusion into their signification, whenever we make them 
stand for any thing, but those ideas we have in our own 
minds. 

„ . , §.6. Concerning words also it is farther 

use^re^iiy ^^ ^^ considered : firft, that they being im- 
excite ideas, mediately the signs of men's ideas, and by 

that means the instruments whereby men 
communicate their conceptions, and express to one 
another those thoughts and imaginations they have 
within their own breasts ; there comes by constant use 
to be such a connexion between certain sounds and the 
ideas they stand for, that the names heard, almost as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects themselves, 
which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the 
senses. Which is manifestly so in all obvious sensible 
qualities ; and in all substances, that frequently and fa- 
miliarly occur to us. 

Words often \ 7* Secondly, That though the proper 
used without ^^^ immediate signification of words are 
signification, ideas in the mind of the speaker, yet because 

by familiar use from our cradles we come to 
learn certain articulate sounds very perfectly, and have 
them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our 
memories, but yet are not always careful to examine, 
or settle their significations perfectly ; it often happens 
that men, even when they would apply themselves to 
an attentive consideration, do fet their thoughts more 
on words than things. Nay, because words are many 
of them learned before the ideas are known for which 
they stand ; therefore some, not only children, but men, 
speak several words no otherwise than parrpts do, only 
because they have learned them, and have been ac- 
customed to those sounds. ^ But so far as words are of 
u«e ancj signification, so far is there a constant connex- 
^ ioa 
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ion between the sound and the idea, and a designation 
that the one stands for the other ; without which appli- 
cation of them, they are nothing but so much insigni- 
ficant noise. 

§. 8. Words by long and familiar use, as Their signL 
lias been said, come to excite in men certain fication per- 
ideas so constantly and readily, that they ^^^^ "^** 
are apt to suppose a natural connexion be- *'*'^' 
twcen them. But that they signify only men's pecu- 
liar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary imposition, 
is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others 
(even that use the same language) the same ideas we 
take them to be the signs of: and every man has so in- 
violable a liberty to make words stand for what ideas 
he pleases, that no one hath the power to make others 
have the same ideas in their minds that he has, when 
they use the same words that he does. And therefore 
the great Augustus himself, in the possession of that 
power which rliled the world, acknowledged he could 
jiot make a new Latin word : which was as much as to 
say, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea 
any sound should be a sign of, in the mouths 'and com- 
mon language of his subjects. It is true, common use 
by a tacit consent appropriates certain sounds to certain 
ideas in all languages, which so far limits the signifi^ 
cation of that sound, that unless a man applies it to 
the same idea, he does not speak properly : and let me 
add, that unless a man's words excite the same ideas 
in the hearer, which he makes them stand for in speak- 
ing, he does not speak intelligibly. But whatever be 
the consequence of any man's using of words diffe- 
rently, either from their general meaning, or the parti- 
cular sense of the person to whom he addresses them, 
this is certain, their signification, in his use of them, 
is limited to his ideas, and they can be signs of no- 
tiiing else. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of General Terms. 

The greatest §' ^' A ^^ things that exist bemgpar- 
part of words -^ ticulars, it may perhaps be 

general. thought reasonable that words, which 

ought to be conformed to things, should be 
so too ; I mean in their signification : but yet we 
find the quite contrary. The far greatest part of words, 
that make all languages, are general terms ; which has 
not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reason 
and necessity. 

For every §* ^' ^^^^^^ ^t is impossible that every 

particular particular thing should have a distinct pe- 
thingtohave culiar name. Tor the signification and use 
a name is Qf ^ords, depending on that connexion 
impossi c. which the mind make between its ideas 
and the sounds it uses as signs of them, it is necessar}^, 
in the application of names to things that the mind 
should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain also 
the particular name that belongs to every one, with its 
peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it is beyond 
the power of human capacity to frame and retain dis- 
tinct ideas of all the particular things we meet with: 
every bird and beast men saw, every tree and plant that 
affected the senses, could not find a place in the most 
capacious understanding. If it be looked on as an in- 
stance of a prodigious memory, that some generals 
have been able to call every soldier in their army by 
his proper name, we may easily find a reason, why 
men have never attempted to give names to each sheep 
in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads; 
much less to call every leaf of plants, or grain of sand 
that came in their way, by a peculiar name. 
And useless. §• 3. Secondly, If it were possible it 
would yet be useless ; because it would not 
serve to the chief end of language. Men would in vain 
heap up names of particular things, that would not 
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serve them to communicate their thoughts. Men 
learn nape^ and use them in talk with others, only 
that they may be understood : which is then only done, 
when by use or consent the sound I make by the or- 
gans of speech, excites in another man's mind, who 
hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when I speak 
it. This cannot be done by names applied to parti- 
cular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in my 
mind, the names of them could not be significant or 
intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with all 
those very particular things which had fallen under my 
notice. 

^. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this also feasible (which 
I think is not) yet a distinct name for every particular 
thing would not be of any great use for the improve-^ 
ment of knowledge : which though founded in parti- 
cular things, enlarges itself by general views; to which 
things reduced into sorts under general names, are pro- 
perly subservient. These, with tiie names belonging to 
them, come within some compass, and do not multiply 
every moment, beyond what either the mind can con- 
tain, or use requires : and therefore, in these, men have 
for the most part stopped ; but yet not so as to hin- 
der themselves from distinguishing particular things, 
by appropriated names, where convenience demands it 
And therefore in their own species, which they have 
most to do with, and wherein they have often occasion 
to mention particular persons, they make use of pro- 
per names ; and their distinct individuals have distinct 
denominations. 

^. 5, Besides persons, countries also, cities, ^. , . 
rivers, mountains, and other the like dis- have proper* 
tinctions of place, have usually found pe- names, 
culiar names, and that for the same reason : 
they being such as men have often an occasion to mark 
particularly, and as it were set before others in their 
discourses with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
reafon to mention particular horses, as often as we have 
to mention particular men, we should have proper 
names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and 
Bucephalus would be a word as much in use, as 
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Alexander. And therefore we see that, amongst 
jockeys, horses have their proper names to be known 
and distinguished by, as commonly as their servants ; 
because, amongst them, there is often occasion to men- 
tion this or that particular horse, when he is out of 
sight 

How ene al ^' ^* ^^ ^^^* thing to be considered, 
words^arr '^^> ^^^ general words come to be made, 
made. For since all things that exist are only par- 

ticulars, how come we by general terms, 
or where find we those general natures they are sup- 
posed to stand for ? Words become general, by being 
made the signs of general ideas ; and ideas become ge- 
neral, by separating from them the circumstances of 
time, and place, and any other ideas, that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular existence. By this 
way of abstraction they are made capable of represent- 
ing more individuals than one ; each of which having 
in it a conformity to that abstract idea, is (as we call it) 
of that sort. 

§. 7. But to deduce this a little more distinctly, it 
will not perhaps be amiss to trace our notions and 
names from their beginning, and observe by what de- 
grees we proceed, and by what steps we enlarge our 
ideas from our first infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the idea of the persons children 
converse with (to instance in them alone) are like the 
persons themselves, only particular. The ideas of the 
nurse, and the mother, are well framed in their minds; 
and, like pictures of them there, represent only those 
individuals. The names they first gave to them are 
confined to these individuals; and the names of nurse 
and mamma the child uses, determine themselves to 
those persons. Afterwards, when time and a larger 
acquaintance Vve made them observe, that there are 
a great many other things in the world that in soine 
common agreements of shape, and several other quali- 
ties, resemble their father and mother, and those per- 
sons they have been used to, they frame an idea, which 
they find those many particulars to partake in ; and 
to that they give, with others, the name man for ex- 
ample. 
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ample. And thus they come to have a general name, 
and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, 
but only leave out of the complex idea they had of 
Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that which is pecu- 
liar to eachj and retain only what is common to them 
all. 

§. 8. By the same way that they come by the general 
liame and idea of man, tjiey easily advance to more 
general names and notions. For observing that several 
things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot 
therefore be comprehended under that name, have yet 
certain qualities wherein they agree with man, by re- 
taining only those qualities, and uniting them into one 
idea, they have again another and more general idea ; 
to which having given a name, they make a term of a 
more comprehensive extension : which new idea is made, 
not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving 
out the shape, and some other properties signified by 
the name man, and retaining only a body, with life, 
sense, and spontaneous motion, comprehended under the 
name animal. 

§. 9. That this is the way whereby men General na- 
first formed general ideas, and general turesareno- 
names to them, I think, is so evident, that thing but ab. 
there needs no other proof of it, but the *^'^^^ *^*=^«- 
considering of a man's self, or others, and the ordi- 
nary proceedings of their minds in knowledge : and he 
that thinks general natures or notions are any thing 
else but such abstract and partial ideas of more com- 
plex ones, taken at first from particular existences, will, 
I fear, be at a loss where to find them. For let any 
one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of 
man differ from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea 
of horse from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving 
out something that is peculiar to each individual, and 
retaining so much of those particular complex ideas 
of several particular existences, as they are found to 
agree in ? Of the complex ideas signified by the names 
man and horse, leaving out but those particulars wherein 
they differ, and retaining only those wherein they 
agree, and of those making a new distinct complete 
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idea, and giving the name animal to it ; one has a 
more general term, that comprehends with man several 
other creatures. Leave out of tlie idea of animal, sense 
and spontaneous motion ; and the remaining complex 
idea, made up of the remaining simple ones of body, 
life, and nourishment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehensive term vivens. And not 
to dwell longer upon this particular, so evident in it- 
self, by the same way the mind proceeds to body, sub- 
stance, and at last to being, thing, and such universal 
terms, which stand for any of our ideas whatsoever. 
To conclude, this whole mystery of genera and species, 
which make such a noise in the schools, and are with 
justice so little regarded out of them, is nothing else 
but abstract ideas, more or less comprehensive, with 
names annexed to them. In all which this is constant 
and unvariable, that every more general term stands for 
such an idea, and is but a part of any of those con 
tained under it. 

Why the §' ^®' This may show US the reason, why, 

genusisordi. ^^ the defining of words, which is nothing 
n^rilymade but declaring their significations, we make 
use of in de- ^se of the genus, or next general word that 
fimtions., comprehends it. Which is not out of ne- 
cessity, but only to save the labour of enumerating the 
several simple ideas, which the next general word or 
genus stands for ; or, perhaps, sometimes the shame of 
not being able to do it. But though defining by genus 
and differentia (I crave leave to use these tenuis of art, 
though originally Latin, since they most properly suit 
those notions they are applied to) I say, though de- 
fining by the genus be the shortest way, yet I think it 
may be doubted whether it be the best This I am 
sure, it is not the only, and so not absolutely necessar3^ 
For definition being nothing but making another un- 
derstand by words what idea the tenn defined stands 
for, a definition is best made by enunn?rating those 
simple ideas that are combined in the signification of 
the term defined : and if instead of such an enumera- 
tion, men have accustomed themselves to use the next 
general term ; it has not been out of necessity, or for 
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greata* clearness, but for quickness and dispatch sake. 
For, I think, that to one who desired to know what idea 
the word man stood for, if it should be said, that man 
was^ solid extended substance, having life, sense, spon- 
taneous motion, and the faculty of reasoning : I doubt 
not but the meaning of the term man would be as well 
understood, and the idea it stands for be at least as 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a ra- 
tional animal : which by the several definitions of ani- 
mal, vivens, and corpus, resolves itself into those enu- 
merated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the schools : 
which though, perhaps, not the most exact, yet serves 
well enough to my present purpose. And one may, in 
this instance, see what gave occasion to the rule, that a 
definition must consist of genus and diiFerentia : and it 
suffices to show us the little necessity there is of such a 
rule, or advantage in the strict observing of it For 
definitions, as has been said, being only the explaining 
of one word by several others, so that the meaning or 
idea it stands for maybe certainly known; languages 
arenotalawys so made according to the rules of logic, 
that every term can have its signification exactly and 
clearly expressed by two others. Experience sufficiently 
.satisfies us to the "contrary : or else those who have 
made this rule have done ill, that they have given us 
so few definitions conformable to it. But of defini 
tions more in the next chapter. 

^.11. To retum to general words, it is Q^neni and 
plain by what has been said, that general universal are 
and^miversal belong not to the real exist- creatures rf 
CBCe of things ; but are the inventions and ^^® under- 
creatures of the understanding, made by it ^*^^S- . 
for its own use, and concern only signs, whether words 
or ideas. Words are general as has been said, when 
used for signs of getaeral ideas, and so are applicable in- 
differently to many particular things : and ideas are ge- 
neral, when they are set up as the repreisentatives of 
many particular things: but universality belongs not to 
things themselves, which are all of them particular in 
thrir existence; even those words and ideas, which in 
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their signification are general. • When therefore we quit 
particulars, the generals that rest are only creatures of 
our own making ; their general nature being nothing 
but the capacity they are put into by the understanding, 
of signifying or representing many particulars. For the 
cignification they have is nothing but a relation, that by 
the mind of man is added to them (!)• 

§. 12. 



(i) Against this the bishop of Worcester objects, and our author* 
answers as followeth : * however, saith the bishop, the abstracted ideas are 

• the work of the mind, yet they are not mere creatures of the mind; as 

• appears by an instance produced of the essence of the sun being in one 

• single individual : in which case it is granted. That the idea may be 

• so abstracted, that more suns might agree in it, andit is as much a sort, 
' as if there were as many suns as there are stars. So that here we have t 

• real essence subsisting in one individual, but capable of being multiplied 

• into more, and the same essence remaining. But in this one sun there is 

• a real essence, and not a mere nominal, or abstracted essence : but sup. 

• pose there were more suns ; would not each of them have the real essence 
' of the sun ? For what is it makes the second sun, but having the same 

• real essence with the first ? If it were but a nominal essence, then the 

• second would have nothing but the name.* 

This, as I understand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the ab- 
stract general essence of any sort of things, or things of the same denomi- 
nation, v. g. of man or marigold, hath a real being out of the under- 
standing ? which, I copfess, I am not able to conceive. Your lordship's 
proof here brought out of my essay, concerning the sun, I humbly con- 
ceive, will not reach it ; because what is said there, does not at all con- 
cern the real but nominal essence, as is evident from hence, that the idea 
I speak of there, is a complex idea ; but we have no complex idea of the in« 
temal constitution or real essence of the sun. Besides, I say, expressly, 
That our distinguishing substances into species, by names, is not at ail 
founded on their real essences. So that the sun being one of these sub- 
stances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordship, be supposed to 
mean by essence of the sun, the real essence of the sun unless I hsulso ex- 
pressed it. But all this argument will be at an end, when your lordship 
shall have explained what you mean by these words, ' true sun.* In my 
sense of them, any thing will be a true sun to which the name sun may be 
truly and properly applied, and to that substance or thing the name sun 
may be truly and properly applied, which has united in it that combina- 
tion of sensible qualities by which any thing else, that is called sun, is 
distinguished from other substances, i. e. by the nominal essence : and 
thus our sun is denominated and distinguished from ^ fixed star, not by a 
real essence that we do not know (for if we did, it is possible we sboiikl 
find the real essence or constitution of one of the fixed stars to he the same 

♦ In hii first letter, 
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§. 12. The next thing therefore to be ' Abstract 
considered^ is, what kind of signification it ideas are the 
is, th9.t general words have. For as it is essences of 
evident, that they do not signify barely one ^^^ genera 
particular thing; for then they would not ^"^^F<=«s- 
be general terms, but proper names; so on the other 
side it is as evident, they do not signify a plurality; 

for 



with that of our sun) but by a complex idea of sensible qualities co-exist- 
ing, which, wherever they are found, make a true sun. And thus I crave 
leave to answer your lordship's question : * for what is it makes the second 

* sun to be a true sun, but having the same real essence with the first ? If 

* it were but a nominal essence, then the second would have nothing but 

* the name.* 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal essence, it would have some- 
thing besides the name, viz. That nominal essence which is sufficient to 
denominate it truly a sun, or to make it be a true sun, though we know 
nothing of that real essence whereon that nominal one depends . Your lord- 
ship will then argue, that that real essence is in the second sun, and makea 
the second sun. I grant it, when the second sun comes to exist, so as to 
be perceived by us to have all the ideas contained in our complex idea, 
i. e. in our nominal essence of a sun. For should it be true, (as is now 
believed by astronomers) that the real essence of the sun were in any of the 
fixed stars, yet such a star could not for that be by us called a sun, whilst it 
answers not our complex idea, or nominal essence of a sun. But how far 
that will prove, that the essences of things, as they are knowable by us, 
have, a reality in them distinct from that of abstract ideas in the mind, 
which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not see ; and we shall far-, 
ther inquire, in considering your, lordship's following words. * There- 
fore,' say you, * there must be a real essence in every individual of the 

* same kind.' Yes, and I beg leave of your lordship to say, of a different 
kind too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every individual substance has real, internal, individual constitu- 
tion, i. e. a real essence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. 
Upon this your lordship says, * Peter, James and John, are all true and real 
men/ Answ. Without doubt, supposing rhem to be men, they are true 
and real men, i. e. supposing the name of that species belongs to them. And 
so three bobaques are an true and real bobaques, supposing the name of 
that species of animals belongs to them. 

For 1 beseech your lordship to consider, whether in your way of argu- 
ing, by naming them, Peter, James and John, names familiar to us, as 
appropriated to individuals of the species man, your lordship does not 
first suppose them men, and then very safely ask, whether they be not att 
true and real men? But if I should ask your lordship, whether Weweena, 
Chuckery and Cousheda, were true and real men or no ? Your lordship 
would not be able to tell me, till, I having pointed out to your lordship 
the individuals called by those names, your lordship, by examining whc- 
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for man and itien would then signify the same, and the 
distinction of numbers (as the grammarians call them) 
would be superfluous and useless. That then which 
general words signify is a sort of. things ; and each of 
them does that, by being a sign of an abstract idea m 
the mind, to which idea, as ^ings existing ai« found 
to agree, so they cimie to be ranked under that name ; 



tiier they had in thein those sensible Qualities which your lordship has com- 
bined into that complex idea to which you give the specific name man^. 
determined them all, or some of them, to be the species which you caU 
man, and so to be true and real man; which when you lordship has de- 
termined, it is plain yotrdid it by that which is only the nominal essence^ 
as not knowing ^ real one. But your lordship farther asksj ' What is 
' it makes Pet^ James and John real men ? Is it the attributing the gene - 
' ral name to them ? No, certainly ; but that the true and real essence 
' of a man is in every one of them.* 

If, when your lordship asks, ' What makes them men ?' your lordship 
used the word making in the proper sense for the efficient cause, and ia 
that sense it were true, that the essence of a man, i. e. the specific essence 
of that ^)ecies made a man ; it would undoubtedly follow^ that this sjpecific 
essence had a reality beyond that of beine only a general abstract idea in 
the mind. But when it is said, that it is the true and real essence ofa man 
in every one of them that makes Peter, James and John true and real men, 
the true and real meaning of these words is no more, but that the essence 
of that species, i.e. the properties answering the. complex abstract idea 
to which the specific name is given, being found in them, that makes them 
be properly, and truly called men, or is the reason why they are called 
men. Your lordship adds, ' and we must be as certain of this, as we are 

* that they are men.' 

How, I beseech your lordship, are we certain that they are men, but 
only by our senses, finding those properties in them which answer the ab. 
stract complex idea, which is in our minds, of the specific idea to which 
we have annexed the specific name man } This I take to be the true 
meaning of what your lordship says in the next words, viz. * They take 
' their denomination of being men from that common nature or essence 
' which is in them ;' and I am apt to think) thesQ words will not hold 
true in any other sense. 

Your lordship's.fburth inference begins thus ; ' That the general ideaic 
' not made from the single ideas by the mere act of the mind abstracting 

* from circumstances, but from reason and consideration of the nature of 

* tlungs«' 

. I thought, my lord, that reason and confideration had been acts of the 
mind, mere acts of the niind, when any thing was done by them. Your 
lordship gives a i;^on for it, viz* ' For, when we see several individoalt 

* that have the same powers and properties, we thence infer, that there 

* ipust be iomedung common to aU| which makes them of ono kind.' 
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or, which is idl One, be of that »ort Whereby it is evi«- 
deHt» that the essences of the sorts, or (if the Latin word 
pleases better) species of things, are nothing else but 
these aUtauct ideas., For the having the essence of any 
species^ being that which makes any thing to be of that 
species, and the conformity to the idea to which the 
name is mmexed, being that which gives a right to that 

name 



I grant the inference to be true ; but must beg leave to deny that this 
j^tOFes^ that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by the 
mind. I have said, and it agrees with what your lordship here says, 

* That * the mind, in making its complex ideas of substances, only foK 
5 lows nature, and pots no ideas together, whidi are^not supposed to have 

* an union in nature. Nobody joins the voice of a sheep with the shape 
.' of an horse ; nor the colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of 
' gold, to be the complex ideas of any real substances ; unless he has a mind 
^ toiU his headwith chimeras, and his discourses withunintelligiblewords* 

* Men obaerving obtain qualities always joined and exifting together, 

* therein copied nature, and ef ideas «o united, made their eoAtplex one§ 
< of svbstanee, &c.' Which is very tittle diftrcint from what your lord^ 
ship here says, that it is fro^ our observation of individuals, that w6 
come to infer, ' that there is something common to them all.' But I do 
not see how ic will dience follow, that the general or specific idea is not 
made by the mere act of the mind. No, says your lordship, ' There is 
' something common to them all, which makes them of one kind ; and it 
' the difierence of kinds be real, that which makes them all of one kind 
' mufl'notbe nominal, but real essence.' 

This may be some objection to the name of nonnnal essence ; but is, as 
I humbly conceive, none to the thing designed by it. Thoe is an internal 
eonstitQtion Of things, on which theifproperties depend. This your lord-. 
ship and I aiJ^ agreed of, and this we call the real essence. There are also 
certain compld^Mdeas, or combinations of these properties in men's minds, 
to which they commonly annex specific names, or names oi sorts or kinds 
of things. This, I believe, your lordship does not deny. These complex 
ideas, for.wantof a better name, I have called nominal essences ; how pro- 
perly, I will not dispute. But if any one will help tbt to a better ftanie 
for tkem, I am ready to receive it ; till then, I must, to express myself, 
use this. Now, my lord, body, IHe, and the power of reasoning, being 
not die real essence of a man, as I believe your lordshi]> will agree, win 
your lordship say, that they are not enough to make ^e thing; wherein 
they are found, of the kind called man, and not of the kind called baboon, 
because the difierence of thefe kinds is real ? Ifthis be not real enough to 
itodke the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not fee how animal 
rationale can be enough really to dis'tinguifh a man from an horse ; for that 
is but the nosfunal, not i:eal essence cS'that kind, desigiied by the namfe 
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name; the having the essence, and the haviiog that con- 
formity, must needs be the same thing : since to be of 
any species, and to have a right to the name of that spe^ 
cies, is all one. As for example, be a man, or of 
the species man, and to have right to the name man, is 
the same thing. Again, to be a man, or of the species 
man, and have the essence of a man, is the same thing. 

Now 



knan : and yet I suppose, every one thinks it real enough to make a real 
di£erence between that and 'Other kinds. And if nothing will serte the 
tarn, to make things of one kind and not of another (which, as I have 
showed^ signifies no more but ranking of them under diflferent specific 
names) but their real unknown constitutions, which are the real essences 
we are speaking of, I fear it would be a Ion? while before we should 
have really dififerent kinds of substances, or distinct luunes for them, unless 
we could distinguish them by these differences, of which we have no 
distinct conceptions. For I think it would not be readily answered me, 
if I should demand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal con« 
stitution of a stag from that of a buck, which are each of them very 
well known to be of one kind, and not of the other; and nobody ques. 
tions but that .the kinds, whereof each of them is, are really different. 

Your lordship farther says, ' And this difference doth not depend upon 
^ die complex ideas of substances, whereby men arbitrarily join modes to« 
' gether in their minds.' I confess, my lord, , I know not what to say to. 
this, because I do not know what these complex ideas of substances are, 
whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds. But I am 
apt to diink there is a mistake in the matter, by the words that fi^low, 
which are these : * For let them mistake in their complication of ideas, 

* either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them ; and 

* let their ideas be what they please, the real essence of a man, and an 

* horse, and a tree, are just what they were.' 

The mistake I spoke of, I humbly suppose, is this, that things are 
here taken to be distinguished by their real essences; when, by the. very 
way of speaking of them, it is clear, that they are already distinguished 
by their nominal essences, and are so taken to be. For what, I beseech 
your lordship, does your lordship mean, when you say, * The real essence 
' of a man, and an horse, and a tree, ' but that there are such kinds already 
set out by the signification of these names, man, horse, tree ? And what, I 
beseech your lordship, is the signification of each of these specific aaaieS| 
t>ut the complex idea it sunds for? And that complex idea is the noaiir 
nal essence, and nothing else. So that taking man, as your IcMrdship does 
here, to stand for a kind or sort of individuals, all which a^ree in that 
common complex idea, which that specific name stands for, it is certain 
that the real essence of all the individuals comprehended under the specific 
name man,' in your use of it, would be just the same; let others leave 
oi^t or put into their complex idea of man what they please; because 
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NoAV smc6 nolhiiTg can be a man, or hare a right to the 
name man, but what has a conformity to the abstract 
idea the name man stands for; nor any thing be a man, 
or have a right to the species man, but what has the 
essence of that species ; it follows, that the abstract idea 
for which the name stands, and the essence of the species, 
is one and the same. From whence it is easy to observe, 
that the essences of the sorts of things, and consequently 
the sorting of this, is the workmanship of the under- 
standing, that abstracts and makes those general ideas: 

§. 13, 



the^ real essence on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e. those pro- 
perties depend, must necessarily be concluded to be the same. 

, For I take it for granted^ that in using the name man, in this place^ 
your lordship uses it for that complex idea which is in your lordship's 
mind of that species. So that your lordship, by patting it for, or substi* 
tuting it in the place of that complex idea where you say the real essence 
of it is just as it was, or the very same as it was, does suppose the idea it 
stands for to be steadily the same. For, if I change the signification of 
the word man, whereby it may not comprehend just th^ame individuals 
which in your lordship's sense it does, but shut out some of those that to 
your lordship are men in your signification of the word man, or take in 
others to which your lordship does not allow the name man ; I do not 
think you will say, that the real essence of man in both these senses is the 
same. And yet your lordship seems to say so, when you say, ^ Let men 
* mistake in the complication of their idnis, either in leaving out or putt* 
' ting in what doth not belong to them;' and let their ideas be what they 
please, the real essence of the individuals comprehended under the names 
annexed to these ideas, will be the same : for so, I humbly conceive, it 
must be put, to make out what your lordship aims at. For, as your lord, 
ship puts it by the name of man, or any other specific name, your lord- 
ship seems to me to suppose, that that name stsmds for, and not for the 
same idea, at the same time. 

For example, my lord, let your lordship's idea, to which you annex 
the sign man, be a rational animal : let another man's idea be a rational 
animal of such a shape ; let a third man's idea be of an animal c^ sucIl a 
size and shape, leaving out rationality ; let a fourth's be an animal with 
a body of such a shape, and an immaterial substance, with a power of 
reasoning; let a fifth leave out of his idea an immaterial substance. It 
is plain every one of these will call his| a man, as w^ll as your lordship ;> 
and yet it is as plain that men, as standing for all these distinct com^dex 
ideasj cannot be supposed to have the same internal' constitution, i.e. the 
same real essence. The truth is, every distinct abstract idea with a 
Dame to it, makes a real distinct kind, whatever the realessencc (which 
ve know not of any of them j be. 
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They are thft ^- IS- I would not here be thought to 
workman. forget, much less to deny, that aature in 
shiDofthc the prodi^ption of things makes several of 
wTuThave *^°^ ^^^- ^^^"^ ^* nothing more obvious, 
^irfounda- especially in the races of animals, and all 
tioninthe things propagated by seed. But yet, I think, 
similirude pf ^e may say the sorting of them uniter names 
^"8** is the workmanship of the undierstanding, 

taking occasion from the similitude it observes amongst 
them to. make abstract general ideas, and set them up 
in tlie mind, with names annexed to them as patterns 
or forms, (for in that sense the word form has a very 
poper signiikation) to which as particular things ex- 
isting are found to agree, so they come to be of that spe- 



And therefore I grant it true what your lordship says in the next 
words, * And let the nominal essences di£^r never so mach, the real com* 
< mon essence or nature of the several kinds, are not at all altered by 
* them/ i. e. Tliat oar thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real constitq. 
ti<»i8 that are in things that exist, there is nothine more certain. Bqt 
yet it is true, that the change of ideas, to whi(£ we annex them, can 
and does alter the signification of their names; and thereby alter the 
kinds, which by these names we rank and sort them into. Your lord- 
ship farther adds, ^ And these real essences are unchangeable,* L e. the in- 
ternal constitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I beseech your tordship» 
are the internal constitutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exists, 
but of God alone ; for they may ht changed all as easily by that hanl 
that made them, as the internal frame of a watch. What then is it that 
h unchangeable ? The internal constitution, or real essence of a species; 
which, in plain English, is no more bat this, whilst the same specific 
name, v. g. of man, horse, or tree, is annexed to, or made the sign of 
^e same abstract complex idea, under which I rank several individuals ; 
k is impossible but the real constitution on which that unaltered, conw 
plex idea, or nonrinal essence depends, must be the same, i. e. in other 
words, where we find all the same. properties, we have reason to conclude 
likere is the same feal, internal constitution from which those propertiei 
flow. 

But your lordship proves the real essences to be unchangeable, because 
God makes them in these following words : * For, however there luay 
^happen some variety in individuals by particular accidents, yet the e$- 
'sences of men, and horses, and trees, remain always, the same ; bocaqsQ 
•■ they do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creal^r^ 
*- who hath made several sorts of beings . * 

It is true, the real constitutions dr essences df prticular thjngs eidst- 
iftg do not depend on the ideas of men, but oi? tjie will of the Creator; 
but their being ranked into sorts> under such and such.oan)C<^ does if^ 
Ijend, and wholly depend, on the ideat ^?f men. 
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cieSy have that dem)mination9 or are put into that classis. 
For when we say, this is a man, that a hors^e ; this jus- 
tice, that cruelty ; this a watch, that a jack ; Vhat do we 
^se but rank things under different specific names, as 
agreeing to those abstract ideas, of which we have made 
those names the signs ? And what are the essences of 
those species set out and marked by names, but those 
abstract ideas in the mind ; which are as it were the 
bondsbetweeu. particular things that exist and the names 
they kre to be ranked under? And when general names 
have anyconnexion with particular beings, these abstract 
ideas are the medium that unites them : so that the ^s*- 
sences of species, as distinguished and denominated by 
us, neither are nor can be any thing but tliose precise 
abstract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
supposed real essences of substances, if different from 
our abstract ideas, cannot be the essences of the species 
we rank things inta For two species may be one as 
rationally, as two different essences be the essence of cuae 
species : and I demand what are the alterations may or 
may not be in a horse or lead, without making either of 
them to be of another species ? In determining the spe- 
cies of things by bur abstract ideas, this is easy to re^ 
solve; but if any one will regulate himself herein, by 
supposed real essences, he will, I suppose, be at a loss ; 
and he will never be able to know wnen any thing pre- 
cisely ceases fro be of the species of a horse or lead. 

^. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I Eachdistinct 
say these essences, or abstract ideas, (which abstract idea 
are the measures of name, and tl>e bounda* is a distinct 
ries of species) are the worknfianship of the , ^^^^* 
understanding, who considers, that at least the complex 
ones are often, in several men, different collections of 
simple ideas : and therefore that is covetousness to one 
man, which is not so to another. Nay, even in sub- 
stances, where their abstract kleas seem to be taken from 
the things themselves, they are not constantly the^ame ; 
no not in that species which is most ikmiliar to us, and 
with which we have the most intimate acquaintance : it 
having been more than once doubted, whether the foetus 
born of a woman were a man; even so far, as that it 
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hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be 
nourished and baptized : which could not be, if the ab- 
stract idea or essence, to which the name man belonged, 
were of nature's making ; . and were not the uncertain 
and various collection of simple ideas, which the under- 
standing put together, and, then abstracting it, affixed 
a name to it. So that in truth every distinct abstract 
idea is a distinct essence: and the names that stand for 
such distinct ideas are the names of things essentially 
different Thus a circle is as essentially different from 
an oval, as a sheep from a goat : and rain is as essenti- 
ally different from snow, as water from earth ; that ab- 
stract idea which is the essence of one being .impossible 
to be communicated to the other. And thus any two 
abstract ideas, that in any part vary one from another, 
with two distinct names annexed to them, constitute 
twp distinct sorts, or, if you please, species, as essen- 
tially different as any two of the most remote, or oppo- 
site in the world. 

Real and §. 15. But since the essences of things 

nominal cs- are thought, by some, (and not without rea- 
sence. jqj^^ ^q gjg wholly unknown ; it may not be 

amiss to consider the several significations of the woid 
essence. 

First,^ essence may be taken for the being of any 
thing, whereby it is what it is. And thus the real in- 
ternal, but generally, in substances, unknown constitu- 
tion of things, whereon their discoverable qualities de- 
pend, majr be called their essence. This is the proper 
original signification of the word, as is evident from the 
formation of it ; essentia, in its primary notation, sig- 
nifying properly being. And in this sense it is still 
used, when we speak of the essence of particular things, 
without giving them any name. 

Secondly, the learning and disputes of the schools 
having been much busied about genus and species, the 
word essence has almost lost its primary signification ; 
and instead of the real constitution of things, has been 
almost wholly applied to the artificial constitution of 
genus and species. It is true, there is ordinarily sup- 
posed a. real constitution of the sorts of things ; and it 
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is past doubt, there must be some real constitution, on 
which any collection of simple ideas co-existing must 
depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
under names into sorts or species, only as they agree to 
certain abstract ideas, to which we have annexed those 
names : the essence of each genus, or sort, comes to be 
nothing but that abstract idea, which the general, or 
sortal (if I may have leave so to cjiU it from sort, as I 
do general from genus) name stands for. And this we 
shall find to be that which the word essence imports in 
its most familiar use. These two soits of esstoces, I 
suppose, may not unfitly be termed, the one the real, 
the other nominal essence. 

§• 16. J3etwcen the nominal essence and Constant 
the ioame, there is so near a connexion, that connexion 
the name of any sort of things cannot be l>etweenthe 
attributed to any particular being but what ^^^^^ 
has this essence, whereby it answei-s that ^ence, 
abstract idea, whereof that name is the 
sign. 

§. 17. Concerning the real essences of cor- Supposition, 
poreal substances, (to mention these only) ^^^ fp^ic» 
there are, it I mistake not, two opinions, guwhedby 
The one is of those, who using the word their real 
essence for they know not what, suppose a essences, 
certain number of those essences, according useless. 
to which all natural things are made, and wherein thejr 
do exactly every one of them partake, and so become 
of this or that species. The other and more rational 
opinion, is of those who look on all natural things to 
have a real but unknown constitution of their insensi- 
ble parts; from which flo% those sensible qualities^ 
which serve us to distinguish them one from another, 
according as we have occasion to rank them into sorts 
under common denominations. The former of these 
opinions, which supposes these essences, as a certain 
number of forms or moulds, wherein all natural things, 
that exist are cast, and do equally partake, has, I ima- 
gine, very much perplexed the knowledge of natural 
things. The frequent productions of monsters, in all 
the species of animals, and of changelings, and other. 
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stiange issues of human birth, cany with them diffi- 
culties, not possible to consist with this hypothesis: 
since it is as impossible, that two thin^ partaking 
exactly of the same real essence, should have different 
properties, as that two figures partaking of the same 
real essence of a circle should have different properties. 
But were there no other reason against it, yet the sup- 
position of essences that cannot be known, and the 
ms^king of them nevertheless to be that which distin- 
gtushes the species of things, is so wholly ufeless, and 
unserviceable to any part of our knowledge, that that 
alone yfext sufficient to make us lay it by, and content 
mtrsdves with such essences of the sorts or speeies of 
things as come within the reach of our knowledge : 
which. When seriously, considered, will be found, as I 
have 'said, to be nothing else but those abstract com- 
plex ideaS) to which we have annexed distinct general 
names. 

Real and no- ^- 18. Essen CCS being thus distinguished 
a^inal essence into nominal and real, we may farther ob- 
*-Ilnf"vi;!^ serve, that in the species of simple ideas 
a^m<^** and modes, they are always the same ; but 
difftrent in ^^ substances always quite different Thus 
substances. a figure including a space between three 
lines, is the real as well as nominal essence of a tri- 
angle; it being not only the abstract idea to which the 
general name is annexed, but the veiy essentia or being 
of the thing itself, that foundation from which all its 
properties now, and to which they are all inseparably 
annexed* But it is iar otherwise concerning that parcel 
of matter, which makes the ring on my finger, wherein 
these two essences are applrently different. For it is 
the real constitution- or its sensible parts, on which 
depend all those properties of colour, weight, fusibi- 
lity, fixedness, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
constitution we know not, and so having no particular 
idea of, have no iTame that is the sign ot it. But yet 
it is its colour, weight, fusibility, fixedness, &c. which 
makes it to be gold, or gives if a right to that name,, 
which is therefore its nominal essence : since nothing 
can be called gold but what has a conformity of quali- 
ties 
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ties to that abstract complex idea^ to which that name 
is annexed. But this distinction of essences belonging 
particularly to substances, we shall, when we come to- 
consider their names, have an occasion to treat of x&Qxt 
fully. 

§. 1^, That such abstract ideas, with Essence ui. 
names to them, as we have been speaking generabk 
of, are essences, may farther appear by andi«x)r. 
what we are told concerning essences, viz. ^»P<i^le. 
that they are all ingenerable and corruptible. Which 
cannot be true of the real constitutions of things which 
begin and perish with them. All things that exist; 
besides their author, are all liable to change ; especially 
those things we are acquainted with, and have ranked 
into bands under distinct names or ensigns. Thus that 
which was grass to-day, is to-moirow the flesh of a 
sheep ; and within a few days after becomes part of a 
man : in all which, and the like changes, it is evident 
their real essence, i. e. that cons^titution, whereon the 
properties of these several things depended, is destroy- 
ed, and perishes with them. But essences being taken 
for ideas, established in the n|ind, with names annexed to 
them, they are supposed to remain steadily the same, 
whatever mutations the particular substances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Buce- 
phalus, the idea to which man and horse are annexed, 
are supposed nevertheless to remain tlie same ; and so 
the essences of those species are - preserved whole aijd 
undestroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of 
the individuals of those species. By this means the 
essence of a species rests safe and entire, without the ex- 
istence of so much as one individual of that kipd. For 
were* there now no circle existing any where in the 
world, (as perhaps that figure exists not any where ex- 
actly marked out) yet the idea annexed to that name 
would i)Ot cease to be what it is ; nor cease to be as a 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures we 
meet with have or have not a right to the name circle, 
and so to show which of" them by having that essence, 
was of that species. And though there neither were 
^or bad been in nature such a beast as an unicorn, ' or 

such 
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such a fish as a mennaid ; yet supposing those liames to 
stand fop complex abstract ideas that contained no in- 
consistency in them, the essence of a mermaid is as in* 
telligible as that of a man ; and the idea of an imicom 
as certain, steady, and permanent as that of a horse* 
From what has been said it is evident, that the doctrine 
of the immutability of essences proves them to be only 
abstract ideas; and is founded on the relation esta- 
blished between them and certain sound^ as signs of 
them; and will always be true as long as^ the same 
n^ne c^n have the same signification. 
Rec2pitiiia. §• ^0. To conclude, this is that which in 

turn. short I would say, viz. that all the great 

business of genera and species, and their 
essences, amounts to no more but this. That men 
making abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds 
with names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 
selves to consider things, and discourse of them as it 
were in bundles, for the easier and readier improve- 
ment and communication of their knowledge ; which 
would advance but slowly, were their words and 
thoughts confined only to particulars. 



C H A P. IV. 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 

Names of §. 1. 'THROUGH all words, as I have 
"IS'^^^^T' ^ shown, signify nothing imme- 

have each* speaker ; yet upon a nearer survey Ae shall 
something find that the names of simple ideas, mixed 
peculiar; modes, (under which I comprise relations 
too) and natural substances, have each of them some- 
thing peculiar and different from the other. For ex- 
ample : 

I. Names of §• 2. First, The names of simple ideal 

simple ideas and substances, with the abstract ideas in 

and sub- the mind, which they immediately signify, 

. . intimate 
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intimate also some real existence, from stances mti- 
which was derived their original pattern, mate real 
But the names of mixed modes terminate existence, 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we shall see more at large in 
the following chapter. 

§. 3. Secondly, The names of simple 2. Names of 
ideas and modes signify always the real as simple ideas 
well as nominal essence of their species, ^>a>de» 
But the names of natural substances signifv" "^*T^r 

1./. 1. 1 iM^i*' ways both 

rarely, it ever, any thing but barely the real and 
nominal essences of those species ; as we nominal es- 
shall show in the chapter that treats of the *«^<^«* 
names of substances in particular. 

i 4. Thirdly, The names of simple 3,Namesof 
ideas are not capable or any definition ; the simple ideas 
names of all complex ideas are. It has undefinable* 
not, that I know, been yet observed by 
any body, what words are, and what are not capable of 
being defined ; the want whereof is (as I am apt to 
think) not seldom the occasion of great wrangling and 
obscurity in men's discourses, whilst some demand de- 
finitions of terms that cannot be defined ; and others 
think they ought not to rest satisfied in an explication 
made by a more general word, and its restriction, (or, 
to speak in terms of art, by a genus and difference) 
when even after Such definition made according to rlile, 
those who hear it have often no more a clear conceptioQ 
of the meaning of the word than they had before. 
This at least I think, that the showing what words are, 
fmd what are not capable of definitions, and wherein 
consists a good definition, is not wholly besides our 
present purpose; and perhaps will afford so much light 
to the nature of these signs, and our ideas, as to deserve 
a more particular consideration. 

i. 5. I will not here trouble myself to jc^u,„^^ 
t 11 1 r» 1 1 /• ** *"^ were 

prove that all terms are not definable from definable, it 

that progress in infinitum, which it will would be a 

visibly lead us into, if we should allow process in in- 

that all names could be defined. For if ^"'*"'°- 

the terms of one definition were still to be defined by 

another, 
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another, where at last should ^e stop? But I shall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the signification of our 
words, show, why some names can, sucid otiiers cannot 
be defined, and which they are. 

What ad«. §• 6. I think, it is agreed, that a defini- 

finition is. tion IS nothing else but the showing the 
meaning of one wond by several other not 
synonymous terms. The meaning of words being only 
the ideas they are made to stand for by him that uses 
them, the meaning of any term is then showed, or the 
word is defined, when by other words the idea it i» 
made the sign o^ and amiexed to, in the mind of the 
speaker, is as it were refH-esented, or set before the 
view of another ; and thus its signification ascertained 4 
this is the only use and end of definitions ; and there- 
fore the only measure of what is, or is not a good defi- 
nition. 

^. . .. ^. 7. This being premised, I say,' that 

^hynai^ the names of simple ideas, and those only, 
finable. are incapable of being deiSined. The rea^ 

son whereof is this, that the several terms 
of a definition, signifying several ideas, they can all 
together by no means represent an idea, which has no 
composition at all : and therefore a definition, which is 
properly nothing but the showing the meaning of one 
word by several others not signifying each the same 
thing, can in the names of simple ideas have no place. 
Imt^csB ; ^* ^* ^^^ ^^^ observing this difference 

flMion. in Our ideas and their names, has pro- 

duced that eminent trifiing in the schools, 
which is so easy to be observed in the definitions they 
give us of some few of these simple ideas. For as to 
the greatest part of them, even tiiose masters of defini- , 
tions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the 
impossibility they found in it. What more exquisite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this defini- 
tioii, ** The act of a beiqg in power, as far forth as in 
** power?" which would puzzle any rational man, to 
whom it was fiot alre&dy known by its famous ab- 
surdity, to guess what wbrd it could ever be supposed 
to be the explication of. If Tully, asking 9^ Dutchmai) 

what 
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what '^ biwe^gmgt" was^ shoulid have received &i$ 
expUcatiou in his own langua^ that it was ^^ actus 
'^ entis in potentia quatenus in poteatia;" I ask whether 
any one can imagine he could thereby have understood 
what theword ^* beweeginge" signified^ or have guessed 
what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had iii his mind, and 
would a^ify to another, when he used that sound 

§. 9. Nor have the modem philol9opha*s, who hwve 
endeavoured tOvthrow off the jargon of the. sdiools, axkl 
9|ieak intel%ibly, much better succeeded in defining 
simple ideas, whether by explaining their causes, or any 
otherwise. The atomists, who define motion to be a^ 
pafiage from one place to another, what do tliey mor& 
than put one synonymous word for another ? For what 
is pass2^ other than motion ? And if th^y were asked 
what passage was, how would they better define it than 
hy motion? For is it not at least as proper and signi- 
£eant to say, passage is amotion from one place to 
another, as to say, motion is a passage, &c. ? This is 
to translate, and not to define, when we change two 
woids of the same signification ixie for another ; which 
when one is better understood than the other, may serve 
to discover what idea the unknown standi for; but is 
very far from a definition, unless we will say ev^y 
English word in the dictionary is the definition of the 
Latin word it answers, and that motion is a definition 
of motus. Nor will the successive application of the 
parts of the superficies of one body to those of another^ 
which the Cartesians give us, prove a much better defi* 
nition of motion, when well examined. 

^. 10, ^* The act of perspicuous, as far Ljg^t* 
forth as perspiduous," is another peripa- 
tetic definition of a simple idea ; Which though not 
more absurd tiian the former of motion, yet betrays its 
uselessness and insignificancy more plainly, because ex- 
perience will easily convince any one, that it cannot 
make the meaning of the word light (which it pretend) 
to define) at all understood by a blind man; but the 
definition of motion appears not at first sight so useless^ 
because it escapes this way of trial For-this idimple 
idea, entering by the touch as wdl as sights it is im- 
possible 
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possible to show an example of any one, who has no 
other way to get the idea of motion, but barely by the 
definition of that name. Those who tell us, that light 
is a great number bf little globules, striking briskly on 
the bottom of the eye, speak more intelligibly than the 
schools; but yet these words ever so well uuderstood 
would make the idea the word light stands for no more 
known to a man that understands it not before^ than if 
one should tell him, that light was nothing but a com- 
pany of little tennis-balls, which fairies all day I<^g 
struck with rackets against some men's foreheads, whilst 
they passed by others. For granting this explication of 
the thing to be true; yet the idea of the cause of light, 
if we had it ever so exact, Would no more give us the 
idea of light, itself, as it is such a particular perception 
in us, than the idea of the figure and motion of a sharp 
piece of steel would give us the idea of that pain which 
It is able to cause in us. For the cause of any sensa* 
tion, and the sensation itself, in all the simple ideas of 
one sense, are two ideas ; and two ideas so diiferent and 
distant one from another, that no two can be more so. 
And therefore should Des Cartes's globules strike ever 
BO long on the retina of a man, who was blind by a 
gutta Serena, he would thereby never have any idea of 
light, or any thing ap]:M'oachhig it, though he under- 
stood what little globules were, and what striking on 
another body was, ever so well. And therefore the 
Cartesians very well distinguish between that li^ht which 
is the cause of that sensation in us, and the idea which 
is produced in us by it, and is that which is properly 
light 

ample ideas, §• H- Simple ideas, as has been shown, 
why undefi. are only to be got by those impressions ob- 
vMe, far- jects themselves make on our minds, by the 
riaitiS~ proper inlets appointed to each sort If 

* they are not received this way, all the words 

in the world, made use of to explain or define any of 
their tiames, will never be able to produce in us th& 
idea it stands for. For words being sounds, can pro- 
duce in us no other simple ideas, than of those very 
sounds; nor excite any m us, hut by that voluntary 

connexion 
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connexion which is known to be between them and 
those simple ideas^ which common use has made them 
signs of. He that thinks otherwise, let him try if any 
words can give him the taste of a pine-apple, and make 
liim have the true idea of the relish of that celebrated 
delicious fruit So far as he is told it has a resem- 
blance with any tastes, whereof he has the ideas already 
in his memory, imprinted there by sensible objects not 
strangers to his palate, so far may he approach that 
resemblance in his mind. ' But this is not giving us that 
idea by a: definition, but exciting in us other simple 
ideas by their known names ; whicl\ will be still very 
different from the true taste of that fruit itself. In 
light and colours, and all other simple ideas, it is the 
same thing; fqr the signification of sounds is not natu- 
ral, but only imposed and arbitrary. And no defini- 
tion of light, or redness, is more fitted, or able to 
produce either of those ideas in us, than the sound light 
or red by itself. For to hope to produce an idea of 
light, or colour, by a sound, however formed, is to 
expect that sounds should be visible, or colours audible, 
and to make the ears do the Office of all the other 
senses. Which is all one as to say, that we might 
taste, smell, and see by the ears; a sort of philosophy 
worthy only of Sancho Panfa, who had the faculty to 
see Dulcinea by hearsay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, 
the simple idea which any word stands for, can never 
come to know the signification of that word by any 
other words or sounds M^hatsoever, put together accord- 
ing to any rules of definition. The only way is by 
applying to his senses the proper oBject, and so pro- 
dacing that idea in hini, for which he has learned 
the name already. A studious blind man, who hrd 
mightily beat his head about visible objects, and made 
use of the explication of his books and friends, to un- 
derstand those names of light and colours, which often 
came in his way, bragged one day, that he now under- 
stood what scarlet signified. Upon which his fiiend 
demanding, what scarlet was ? the blind man answered. 
It was like the sound of a trumpet Just such an under- 
VoL. II. N standing 
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itanding of the fiame of any other simple idea irill ho 
have, who hopes to get it only from a definitioii, or 
other words made use of to explain it 
The contra- §-12. The case is quite otherwise in 
ly shoved in cOmplex ideas ; which consisting qf several 
eompdex simple ones, it is in the power of words^ 
?*«**> W standing for the several ideas that make that 
instances of composition, to imprint complex ideas in 

a statue and ' ,_ * . i i- i ^ \.i u c 

rainbow. the mmd, which were never there berorc^ 
and so make their names be understood. 
In such collections of ideas^ passing under one name, 
definition, or the teaching the signification of one word 
by several others, has place, and may make us under- 
stand the names of things, which never came withia 
the reach of our senses ; and frame ideas suitable ta 
those in other men's minds, when they use those names: 
provided that none of the terms of the definition stand 
ibr any such simple ideas, which he to whom the ex^ 
plication is made has never yet had in his thought Thus 
the word statue may be explained to a blind man by 
other words, when picture cannot ; his senses having 
given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, vrtiich 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This gained the 
prize to the painter against the statuary: each of which 
contending for the excellency of his art, and the statu-? 
ary. bragging that bis was to be preferred, because it- 
reached Unhetj and even those who had lost their eyes 
could yet perceive the excellency of it, the painter 
agreed to refer himself to the judgment of a Mind man ; 
who being brought where there was a statue, made by 
the one, and a picture di-awn by the. other, he was first 
led to the statue, m which he traced with his hand all 
the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 
admiration applauded the skill of the workman* But 
being led to the picture, and having his hands laid 
upon it, was told, that now he touched the head^ and 
then the forehead, eyes, nose, &c. aa his hands moved 
over the parts of tlie picture on tfie cloth, without 
finding any the least distinction: whereupon be cried 
but,* that certainly that must needs be a very admirable 
and divine p9$ce of workmanshif^ which cotdd repre- 
sent 
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9etit to t^cm all those parts^ where he could neither 
feei nor perceive any thing. 

4. 13. He that should use the word rainbow to one 
who knew all those colours, but yet had never' seen 
thavt phsBnomenon, would, by enumerating the figure^ 
lajgeness, position and order of the colours, so well 
6f£ne that word, that it might be perfectly undei* 
stood. But yet that definition, how exact and perfect 
soever^ would never make a blind man understand it ; 
because several of the simple ideas that make that com- 
plex one, being such as he never received by sensal^km 
and experience, no words axe able to excite tiiem in hk 
znind. & 

§. 14. Simple ideas, as has been showed^ rj^^ ^^^^ ^f 
can only be got by experience, from those complex * 
objects, which are proper to produce in us ideas when 
those perceptions. When by this means to be made 
we have our minds stored with them, and jJJ^UjJ^^® 
know the names for them, then we are in " ^ *• 
a condition to define, and by definition to understand 
the names of complex ideas, that are made up of ^em; 
JBut when any term stands for a simple idea, that a man 
has never yet had in his mind, it is impossible by any 
words to make known its meaning to him. When any 
term stands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but 
i» ignorant that that term is the sign of it ; there ano- 
ther name, of the same idea which he has been accuse 
tomed to, may make him understand its meaning. But 
in no case whatsoever is any name, of any simple idea^ 
capable of a definition. 

^ 15. Fourthly, But though the names 4. Names <£ 
of simple ideas have not the help of defini- simple idea* 
tion to determine their signification, yet ^^^^ doubt. 
that hinders jiot but that they ai-e generally 
less doubtful asid uncertain, than those of mixed modes 
and substances : because theystanding only for one sim« 
pie pe«oeption,>men, for the. most part, easily and per^ 
&ci\f 9gFee in their signification; and there is litde 
ioom for mistake and wrangling about their meaning* 
He that knows once that whiten^s is the name of that 
cdQwi he bu observed in snov ot voUk^ will not be 

N « ^pt 
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apt to misapply that word, z& long as he retains that 
idea; which when he has quite lost, he is not apt. to 
mistake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 
stands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of sim- 
ple ideas to be put together, which makes the doubt- 
fulness in the names of mixed modes ; nor a supposed, 
but an unknown real essence, with properties depend- 
ing thereon, the precise number whereof is also un- 
known, which makes the diihculty in the names of 
substances. But, on the contrary, in simple ideas the 
whole signification of the name is known at once, and 
consists not of parts, whereof more or less being put 
in, the idea may be varied, and so the signification of 
name be obscure or uncertain. 

c. Simple §• 1^- Fifthly, This farther may be ob- 

ideashave served concerning simple ideas and their 
few ascents names, that they have but few ascents in 
in lindpra- Wn^^ pnedicam entail (as they call it) fi-om 

dicamentali* .11^ • ^ i\ 

the lowest species to the summum genus. 
The reason whereof is, that the lowest species being 
but one simple idea, nothing can be left out of it; that 
so the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
some other thing in one idea common to them both ; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other 
two: V. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make them agree in one 
common appeai*ance, and so have one general name; 
as i-ationality being left out of the complex idea of 
man, makes it agree witii brute, in the more general 
idea and name of animal : and therefore when to avoid 
unpleasant enumerations,. men would comprehend both 
white and red, and several other such simple ideas, un* 
der one general name, they have been fain to do it by a 
word, which denotes Only the way they get into the 
mind For when white, red, and yellow are all com- 
prehended under the genus or name colour, it sijgnifies 
n,o more but such ideas as are produced in the mind 
only by the sight, and have entrance only through the 
eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general 
tenn, to comprehend both colours and sounds, and the 
like simple ideas, they do it by a word that signMes all 

such 
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such as Gome into the mind only by one sense : and so 
the general term quality in its ordinary acceptation, 
comprehends colours, sounds, tastes, smells, and tan- 
gible qualities, with distinction from extension, num- 
ber, motion, pleasure and pain, which make impres- 
sions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by more 
senses than one. 

§. 17. Sixthly, The names of simple 6. Names of 
ideasj substances, and mixed modes have simple ideas 
also this difference ; that those of mixed j^?^ *^ ^ ^' 
modes stand for ideas perfectly arbitraiy ; ^^^^Y* 
t:hose of substances are not perfectly so, but refer to a 
pattern, though with some latitude; and those of sim- 
ple ideas are perfectly taken from the existence of 
things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what dif- 
ference it makes in the significations of their names^ 
we shall see in the following chapters. 

The names of simple modes differ little from those 
of Simple ideas. 



C H A P. V. . . 
Of the Names of mixei Modes 'and Relations. 

§. 1. npHE names of mixed modes be- They stand 
X ing general, they stand, as has for abstract 
been shown, for sorts or species of thingsr, *^^* ^ ^ 
each of which has its peculiar essenx^e. The ^^j^^°*' 
essences of these species also, as has been ' ' \ 
showed, are nothing but the abstract ideas in the min(^ 
to which the name is annexed. Thus far the names 
and essences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
common to them with other ideas: but: if we take a 
little nearer survey of them, we shall find ihat they 
have /something peculiar, which perhaps nuy deserve 
our attention. : . : 
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i.Theideai §' ®* ^^ ^^^^ particulaxity I shall ob- 
thej 9tand s^nre in them, is, that the abstract ide?t9, 
for are made or, if you please, the essences of the several 
bytheunder. species of mixed modes are made by the 
fctanding, understanding, wherein they differ from 
those of simple ideas: in which sort the mind has no 
power to make any one, but only receives such as are 
presented to it, by the real existence of things ope- 
rating upon it 

«. Madear- ^' ^' ^^ *^^ °^^* place, these essences of 
bitrarily, ' the species of mixed modes are not only 
aod without made by the mind, but made very arbitra- 
pattcms* fjjy^ made without patterns, or reference 
to any real existence. Wherein they differ from thoae 
of substances, which carry with them the supposition 
of some real being, from which they are taken, and to 
which they are conformable. But in its complex ideas 
of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to fojlow 
the existence of things exactly. It unites and retains 
certain collections, as so many distinct specific ideas, 
whilst others, that as often occur in nature, and are as 
plainly suggested by outward things, pass neglected, 
without particular names or specifications. Nor does the 
mind, in these of mixed moqes. as in the complex idea 
of substances, examine them by the real existence of 
things ; or verify them by patterns, containing such 

Eeculiar compositions in«nature. To know ^^ethe^ 
is idea of adultery or incest be right, will a man seek 
it ^y where amongst things existing ? Or is it true, 
because any one has been witness to such an action ? 
No : but it suffices here, that men have put together 
such a collectbn into one complex idea, that makes 
the archetype ahd specific idea, whether ever any sudi 
action were committed in rerum natura or no/ 
|Iow tliis it §• ^* ^0 understand this right, we must con« 
dofie« aider wherein this making of these complex 

ideas consists ; and that is hot in the mak- 
ing any new idea, but puttmg together those which die 
mind, hzd be^breJ Wnerein the mind does these three 
things : first, it chooses a certain number.: secondly, it 
gives them connexion^ and makes them into one idea ; 
-^ ^ : " . thirdly, 
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thirdly, it ties them together by a name. If we exa^ 
mine how the mind proceeds in these, and what liberty 
it takes in them, we shall easily observe how these es-* 
sences of the species of mixed modes are the workman-* 
ihip of the mmd ; and consequently, that the speciei 
themselves are of mf n's making. 

^. 5.' No-body can doubt, but that these Evidently 
ideas of mixed modes arc made by a vo- arbitrary, la 
luntary collection of ideas put together in that the iiica 
the mind, independent from any original fore the ex- 
patterns in nature, who will but reflect iftence. 
that this sort of complex ideas may be 
made, abstracted, and have names given them, and so 
d. species be constituted, before any one individual of 
that species ever existed. Who can doubt but the ideaii 
6rf sacrilege or adultery might be framed in the mindd 
of men, and have names given them ; and so these spe* 
cies of mixed modes be constituted, before either of 
them was ever committed ; and might be as well dis- 
coursed of and reasoned about, and as certain truthl 
discovered of them, whilst yet they had no being but 
in the undei*standing, as Well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real existence? Whereby it \i 
plain, how much the sorts of mixed modes -are the 
creatures of the understanding, where they have a be^ 
ing as subservient to all the ends of real truth and 
knowledg-e, as when they really exist : and we cannot - 
doubt but lawmakei's have often made laws about sper 
cies of actions, which were only the creatures of their 
own understandings ; beings that had no other existence 
but in their own minds. And I thmk no-body can 
deny, but that the resurrection was a species of mixed 
modes in the mind, before it really existed. 

§. 6. To see how arbitrarily these es- instances- 
sences of mixed moeles are made by the murdet, ii^ 
.mind, we need but take a viiew of almost cew, st»b« 
any of them. A little looking into them ^^^* 
willsatisfy us, that it is the' mind that combiner several 
scattered independent ideas into one icomplex one,, and; 
by the common name It gives them, makes tbem thv 
essence of a certain species, A^thout regulating itself by 
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any connexion they have in nature. For what greater 
connexion in nature has the idea of a man, than the 
idea of a sheep, with killing; that this is made. a par- 
ticular species of action, signified by the \vord murder, 
a^nd the other not ? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father with kill- 
ing, than that of a son, or neighbour ; that those are 
combined into one complex idea, and thereby made the 
essence of the distinct species parricide, whilst the other 
Inake no distinct species at all? But though they have 
made killing a man's father, or njiother, a distinct spe- 
cies from killing his son, or daughter;' yet, in some 
other cases, son and daughter are taken in too, as weE 
as father and mother ; and they are all equally compre- 
hended in the same species, as in that of incest Thus 
the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into com- 
plex ideas such as it finds convenient; whilst others 
that have altogether as much union iu nature, are left 
loosQ, and never combined into, one idea, because they 
have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the 
ppiind by its free choice gives a connexion to a certain 
pumber of ideas, which in nature have no more union 
with one another, than others that it leaves out ; why 
glse is the part of the weapon^ the beginning of the 
wound is made with, taken notice of to make the dis-r 
tinct species called stabbing, and the figure and matter 
of the weapon left out ? I do not say, this is done 
without reason, as we shall see more by and by ; but 
this I say, that it is done by the free choice of the 
mind, pursuing its own ends ; and that therefore these 
species of mi^^ed modes are the workmanship of the 
Vnderstj^nding : and there is nothing more evident, than 
that, for the most part, in the framing these ideas the 
mind searches not its patterns in nature,\nor refers the 
ideas it makes to the real existence of thing's ; but puts 
such together, as iiijay best serve its own purposes, 
without tying itself to a precise imitation of any thing 
that really exists. 

But still suh, §. 7. But though these complex ideas, 
fcryient to pr essences of mixed modes, depend o^ the 
the end of mind, and are made by it with great liber-» 
l^n^^age, ^ . y^^ jj^^^ ^^^ ^^^ v^^t ^t random, and 
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juitibled together without any reason at all. Though 
these complex ideas be not always copied from nature, 
yet they are always suitect to the end for which abstract 
ideas> are made: and though they be combinations 
made of ideas that are loose enough, and have as little 
.union in themselves, as several other to which the 
mind never gives a connexion that combines them into 
one idea; yet they are always made for the convenience 
of communication, which is the chief end of language. 
The use of language is by short sounds to signity with 
ease and dispatch general conceptions; wherein not 
only abundance of particulars may be contained, but 
also a great variety of independent ideas collected into 
one complex one. In the making therefore of the spe- 
cies of mixed modes, men have had regard only to 
such combinations as they had occasion to mention one 
to another. Those they have combined into distinct 
complex ideas, and given names to ; whilst others, that 
xa nature have as near an union, are left loose and unre- 
garded. For to go no farther than human : actions 
themselves, if they would make distinct abstract ideas 
of all the varieties might be observed in them, the 
number must be infinite, and the memory confounded 
with the plenty, as well as overchargejd to little pur- 
pose. It suffices, that men make and name so many 
complex ideas of these mixed modes, as they find they 
have occasion to have names for^ in the prdinary occur- 
rence of their affaire. If they join to the idea of kill- 
ing the idea of father, or mother, and so make a 
distinct species from killing a man's son or neighbour, 
it is because of the different heinousness of the crime, 
and the distinct punishment is due to the murdering a 
man's father and mother, different from what ought to 
be inflicted on the murder of a son or neighbour ; and 
therefore they find it necessary to mention it by a dis- 
tinct name, which is the end of making that distinct 
combination. But though the ideas of mother and 
daughter are so differently treated, in reference to the 
idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to make 
a distinct abstract idea with the name, and so a distinct 
species, and the other not; yet in respect of carnal 
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knowledge, they are both taken in under incest: and 
that still for the same convenience of expressing undet 
one name, and reckoning of one species, such unclean 
mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; 
and this to avoid circumlocutions and tedious descrip- 
tions, 

Whereof the §' ^' ^ moderate sjkill in different fem- 
intranslat- g^^^g^ will easily Satisfy one of the truth of 
able worch this, it being so obviousto observe gi'cat store 
of divers of words in one language, which have not 
w*» P*oof ^^y *^^^ answer them in another, Whicfi 
plainly shows, that those of one country, 
by their customs and manner of life, have found occa- 
sion to make several complex ideas, and given names to 
them, which others never collected into specific^ ideas. 
This could not have happened, if these species were 
the steady workmanship of nature, and not collections 
made and abstracted by the mind, in order to naming, 
and for the convenience of communication. The terms 
pf our law, which are not empty sounds, will hardly 
find wonb that answer them in the Spanish or Italian, 
no scanty knguages; much less, I tbitik, could any 
one translate them into theCaribbee or Westoe tongues; 
and the Versura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
have no words in other languages to answer them ; the 
reason whereof is plain, from what has been said. . Nay, 
if we look a little moire nearly into this matter, and 
exactly compare diflferent languages, we shall find, that 
though they have words which in translations and dic-» 
tionaries are supposed to answer one another, yet there is 
scarce one of ten amongst the names of complex ideas, 
especially of mixed modes, that stands for the same pre- 
cise idea, which the word does that in dictionaries it » 
rendered by. There are no ideas more common, and 
less compounded, than the measures of time, extensioiv 
and weight, arid the Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are 
without difficulty rendered by the English names, hour, 
foot, and pound: but yet there is nothing more evident, 
than that the ideas a Roman annexed to these Latin 
names, were very far different from those which an English- 
man expresses by those English ones. And if either of 
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these should make use of the mea$ui^a that thoae of the 
iotber language designed byth^ir names, he would he 
quite out in his account. These are, too sensible proo6 
.to be doubted ; and we shall find this much more 9% 
in the names of more abstract and compounded ideat^ 
Buch as are the greatest part of those which makeup 
moral discourses: whose namesi, whea men come cu- 
jriously to compare with those tliey are traaalated intc^ 
in other languages, they will find very few of them ex- 
actly to correspond iii the whole extent of their signifi" 
cations. 

4. 9* The reason why I take soparticulajr j^^^ g|,^,^ 
jnotice of thts, is, that we may not be mis- species 10 be 
taken about genera and species, and their nuide for 
essMocs, as if they were things regularly conHn^oica, 
and constantly made by nature, and liad a "^* 
real existence in things; when they ippenx, jxposx t 
moire wary survey, to ht notliiug else but an artifice of 
the understandmg, for the easier signifying such coUeo- 
tions of ideas, as it should often have occasion to con>- 
municate by one genei^l term ; under which dives 
particulars^ as far forth as they agreed to that abstract 
idea, might be comprehended* And if the doubtfW 
signification of the word species may make it sound 
harsh to some, that I say the species of mixed mode^ 
are made by the understanding; yet, I think, it can 
by po-body be denied, that it is the mind makes those 
abstract complex ideas, to which specific names are 
given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 
makes the patterns for sorting aiid nammg of things, I 
leave it to oe considered who makes the boundaries of 
the sort or species ; since with me species and sort have 
no other diffisrence tlian that of a I^tin and English 
idiom. 

4. 10 The near relation that there is in mixed 
between species, essences, and their general modes it b, 
name, at least in mixed modes, will farther ^Jj^ ^^^ , 
appear, when we consider that it is the combStioa 
name that seems to preserve those essences, togcther,and 
and give them their lasting duration. For jnaktsica 
the connexu)!! between th^ loose parts of «l^^* 
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those complex ideas being made by the mind, tKis 
union, which has no particular foundation in nature, 
would cease again, were there not something that did, 
us it were, hold it together, and keep the parts fron^ 
iicattering. Though therefore \X be the mind that 
makes the collection, it is the name which is as it were 
■the knot that ties them fast together. What a vast va- 
jiety of different ideas does the word triumphus hold 
together, and deliver to us as one species! Had this 
name been never made, or quite lost, we might, no 
doubt, have had descriptions of what passed in that so- 
lemnity : but yet, I thmk, that which holds those dif- 
ferent parts together, in the unity of one complex idea, 
is that very word annexed to it ; without which the se- 
veral parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other show, which having never 
been made but once, had never been united into one 
complex idea, under one denomination. How much 
-therefore, in mixed modes, the unity necessary to any 
essence depends on the mind, and how much the cond- 
nuation and fixing of that unity depends on the name in 
common use annexed to it, I leave to be considered by 
those who look upon essences and species as real esta- 
blished things in nature. 

§.11. Suitable to this, we find, that men speaking 
of mixed modes, seldom imagine or take any other for 
species of them, but such as are set out by name ; be- 
cause they being of .man's making only, in order to 
naming, no such species are taken notice of, or suppo- 
sed to be, unless a name be joined to it, as the sign of 
man's having combined into one idea several loose 
ones ; and by that name giving a lasting union to the 
parts, which could otherwise cease to have any, a^s soon 
as the mind laid by that abstract idea, and ceased actu- 
ally to think on it But when a name is once annexed 
to it; wherein the parts of that complex idea have a 
settled and permanent union*; then is the essence as it 
were established, and the species looked on as conipleat 
For to what purpose should the memory charge itsetf 
with such compositions, unless it were by abstractioti to 
Inake them general ? And to what purpose make . tbem 
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'geneml, unless it were that they might have g^eral 
names, for the convenience of discourse and commu- 
nication? Thus we see, that killing a man with a 
sword or a hatchet, are looked on as no distinct species 
of action : but if the point of the sword first enter the 
body, it passes for a distinct species, where it has a 
distinct name ; as in England, in whose language it is 
called stabbing : but in another country, where it has 
not happened to be jspecified under a peculiar name, it 
passes not for a distinct species. But in the spedes of 
corporeal substances, though it be the njind that makes 
the nominal essence ; yet since those ideas which are 
combined in it are supposed to have an union in na- 
ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefore 
those are looked on a^ distinct names, without m\^ 
operation of the mind, either abstracting or giving a 
name to that complex idea. 

. §. 12. Conformable also to what has Forthcori- 
been said, concerning the essences of the ginalsof 
species of mixed modes, that they are the "*j^ 
creatures of the understanding, rather than ^okno^^r 
the works of nature: conformable, I say, theV than the 
to this, we find that their names lead our mind, which 
thoughts to the mind, and no farther. a|^so shows 
When we speak of justice, or gratitude, we Ihe^^^yj^^ 
frame to ourselves no imaginr«tion of any mansWp of 
thing existing, which we would conceive; the under. 
but our thoughts terminate in the abstract standing. 
ideas of those virtues, and look not farther: as they 
do, when we speak of a horse, or iron, whose specific, 
ideas we consider not, as barely in the mind, but as in 
;^hings themselves, which afford the original patterns 
of those ideas. But in mixed modes, at least the most 
considerable parts of them, which are moral beings, 
we consider the original patterns as being in the mind ; 
and to those we refer for the distinguishing of parti- 
cular beings under names. And hence I think it is, 
that these essences of the species of mixed* modes are 
by a more particular name called notions, as, by a 
peculiar right, appertaining to the understanding. 
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^Theirbei]^ ^13. HcBce likewise we may kani, why 
made bf the the complex ideas of mixed modes, are 
iindenund. commonly more compounded and decomr 
ing without pounded, than those of natural substances* 
SwiThe Because they being the workmanship of th* 
featon w^ Understanding, puii&uing only its own ends^ 
they are to and the ccmveniency of expressing in short 
^mpomid- those ideas it would make known to ano- 
ther, it does with great liberty unite oftea 
into one abstract idea things that in their nature have 
no coherence ; and so, under one tei^m, bundle together 
a great variety of compounded and decompound^ 
ideas. Thus the name ot procession, what a great mix^ 
ture of independent ideas of persons, habits, taper% 
orders, motions, sounds, does it contain in that com* 
plex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put 
together, to express by that one nanve? Whereas the 
complex ideas of the sorts of substances are usually 
made up of only a small number of simple dues ; and 
in the species of animals, these two, viss. shape and 
voice, commwaly make the whole nominal essence. 
Names of §• 14. Another thing we may observe 

mixed modes from what has been said, is, tha^ the name) 
stand always of mixed modes always signify (when they 
fof their real j^^ve any determined signification) the real 
essences. essences of their species. For these abstract 
ideas being the workmanship of the mind, and not re- 
fen^ed to the real existence of things, there is no sap- 
nosition of any thing more signified by that name, but 
barely that complex idea the mind itself has formed^ 
which is all it would have expressed by it : and is that 
on which all the properties of the species depend, and 
from which alone they all flow: and so in these the 
real and nominal essence is the same ; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain knowledge of general 
truth, we shall see hereafter. 

Why their ^* 15. This also may show us the re»* 

names are son, why for the most part the names of 
visually got mixed modes are got, befc«e the ideas thejf 
before their stand for are perfectly kno^vn. JBecaM 
"^^*** there being no species of these ordinarily 
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taken notice of, but what have name^ : and thosejspe- 
cies, or rather their essences, being abstract coniple^ 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind ; it ia convenient, if 
mot necessaiy, to know the names, before one endea* 
vour to frame these complex ideas: unless a man will 
fill his head with a company of abstract coihplex ideas> 
which others having no names for, he has iK>thing to 
do with, but to lay by and forget again.* I confess^ 
'that in the beginning of languages it was ^necessary to 
have the idea, before one g^ve it the name : aiid sq it 
is still, where making a new complex idea, One ako,- by ' 
Ifiving it a new name, makes a new word. But (bit 
concerns not languages made, which hav* , generally 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men have fre-» 

?uent occasion to have and communicate : and in such, 
ask, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 
children leara the names of mixed modes, before they 
have their ideas? What one of a thousand ever frames 
the abstract ideas of glory and ambition, before he liaa 
heard the names of them? In simple^ ideas and sub-r 
stances I grant it is otherwise ; which being such idea^ 
as have a real existence and union in nature, the ideaii 
and tiafnes are got one before the other, as it happens. .. 

§. 16, What has been said here of mixed j^g^nof 
mcxirs, is with very little difference appli^ my being so 
cable also to relations ; which, since every large gn this 
man himself may observe, I may spare my- subject. 
self the pains to enlarge ou : e$peciaUy,. since what I 
have here said concerning words in this third book, 
will possibly be thought by some to be much more 
than wlwfct so slight a subject required. I allow 4t m^ight 
be brought into a narrower compass : but I was willing 
to stay my reader on an argument that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am sure it is one 
I thought'jiot of when I began to write) that by search- 
ing it to the bottom, and turning it on every side, 
some part or other might meet with every one's 
thoughts, and give occasion to the most averse or 
negligent to reflect on a general miscarriage; which, 
though of great consequence, is little ttikdn notice of. 
When it is considered what a jmdder is ;nade about 
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essences, and how much all sorts of knowle^ dis- 
course, and convel^ation are pestered and' disordered 
by the careless and . confused use and application of 
words, it will perhaps be thought worth while tho- 
roughly to lay it open. And I shall be pardoned if I 
have dwelt long on an argument which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated; because the faults, men 
are usually guilty of in this kind, are not only the 
greatest hindrances of true knowledge, but are so well 
thought of as to pass for it Men would often see 
what a small pittance of reason and truth, or possibly 
none at all, is mixed with those huffing opinions they 
are swelled with, if they would but look beyond 
fashionable sounds, and observe what ideas are, or are 
not comprehended under those words with which they 
are so armed at all points, and with which they so 
confidently lay about them. I shall imagine I have 
done some service to truth, peace, and learning, if, 
by any enlargement oi^ this subject, I can make men 
reflect on their own use of language ; and give them 
reason to suspect, that since it is frequent for others, it 
Aay also be possible for them to have sometimes very 
good and approved words in their mouths and writings^ 
with very uncertain, little, or no signification. And 
therefore it is not unreasonable for them to be wary 
herein themselves, and not to be unwilling to have them 
examined by others. With this design therefore I 
shall go on with what I have farther to say concerning 
this matter. 



CHAP. VI. 
Of the Naynes of Substance;^. 

The com. §* 1. HPHE common names of sub- 
mon nam€3 -*- stances, as well as other general 

ofiubstancei terms, stand for sorts; which is nothing 
el$e but the being made signs of such com- 
pte;x ideas, wherein several particular sub- 
stances 
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stances do, or might agree, by virtue of which they 
are xapable of being comprehended in one cominou 
conception, and signified by one name. I say, do or 
might agree : .for though there be but one sun existing 
in the world, yet the. idea of it being abstracted, so that 
more substances (if there were several) might each agree 
in it ; it is as much a sort, as . if tliere were as many 
suns as there are stars. They want not their reasons 
who think there are, and that each fixed star would 
, answer the idea the name sun stands fi:>r, to one who was 
placed in a due distance ; which, by the, way, may show 
us how much the sorts, or, if you please, genera ^nd 
species of things (for those Latin terms signify to me no 
more than tlie English .word sort) depetid on such collec- 
tions of ideas as men have madt, and. not on the real 
nature of things ; since it is not impossible but that, iu 
propriety of speech, that might be a sun to one, which 
is a star tp another. ■. ■ , , > 

§. 2. The measure and boundary of each *ri.*-...^^^ 

^ . , , . . "^ ^'^ : J 1 he essence 

sort, or species, whereby it is constituted ofeachsortii 

that particular, sort, and distinguished from theabsti»ct 
others, is that we call its essence, which is ^^' , 
nothing but that abstract idea to which. the name is 
annexed : so that every thing contained in that idea is 
essential to that sort Xhis, though it be all the essence 
of natural substances that we know, or by which we 
distinguish' them into sorts; yet I call it, by a peculiar 
name, the nominal essence, to distinguish it fi'om the 
real coAstitution of substances, upon which depends 
this nominar essence, and all the properties of that 
sort ; which therefore, as has been said, m^^y be called 
the real essence : v. g. the nomip^ essence of gold is 
that complex idea the word gold stands for, let it be, 
for instance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
leable, fusible, and fixed. But the real essence is the 
constitution of the insensible narts of that body, on 
which those qualities and all the other properties of 
gold depend. How far these two are different, though 
they are both called essence, is obvious at first sight to 
discover. 
Vol. IL O i 3, 
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Thfe nominal §• 3* R>r though perhaps voluntary ni<>- 
and real es. tioH, With sense and reason joined to a 
Mnoe 4ift. body of a certain shape, be the complex 
'^^ idea to which I, and others, annex the name 

man, and so be the nominal essence of the species so 
called ; yet nobody will say that complex idea is the real 
essence and source of alt those operations which are to 
be found in any individual of that sort The founda- 
tion of all those qualities, which are the ingredients 
of our complex idea, is something quite different : and 
had we such a knowledge of thi|t constitution of man, 
from which his faculties of moving, sensation, and 
teasoning, and other powers flow, and on which his so 
regular shape depends, as it is possible angels have, and 
k is certain his Maker ha^ ; we should have a quite 
other idea of his essence than what now is contained in 
our definition of that species, be it what it will: and 
our idea of any individual man would be as far difierent 
from what it is now, as is his who knows all the springs 
and wheels and other contrivances within, of the famous 
clock at Sti^asburgh, from that which a ga^g ci»uh 
trymali ha^ for it, who barely sees the motion <rf the 
hand, and hears the clock strike, and observes only 
some of thQ outward appearances. ^ 

§. 4; That essence, in the ordinary use 
StKfr ^^^'^^ ^^^^^' relates, to sorts ; and that it 
dividy^is. """ ^s considered in particular bangs no far- 
ther than tis they are rsliiked into sorts; 
appears from hence : that take but away the abstract 
idcAs, by which we sort individuals, and mnk them 
under common . names, and then the thought of any 
thing essential to dny of them instantly vanishes ; we 
have no notion of the one without the other ; whick 
plainly shows their relation. It iar necessary ft)r mc 
to bfe as I am ; God and nature has made me so : but 
.there is nothing I have is essential to me. An accidient; 
pr disease, may very much alter my colour, or shape; 
a fever, or fall, may take away my reason or memory^ 
or both, and art apoplexy leave neitlier sense nor ud- 
derstdndiiig, no nor life. Other creatures of my shape- 
may be made with more and better, or fewer and worse 
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facultiies thatt t have ; and others may have reaaon and 
aens^ ill a shape and body very difterent from mme^ 
Noiie of theae are essoitial to the one, or the other, or 
tiQ any individual whatever^ tiU the mind refers it to 
ftame sort or jspecies of things ; and then presently, ac- 
cording to the abstract idea of that sort, something i^ 
found essential. Let any one examine his own thoughts^ 
and he will find that as sodn as he supposes or speaks 
of ess^tial^ the consideration of some species, or the 
complex idea^ signified by. some general name, comes 
into his mind : and it is in reference to that, that this 
or that quality is said to be essential- So that if it be 
asked, Miiedier it be essentia to me or any ot'her partir 
cular corporeal being to have reason? I say no; no 
more, than it is essential tp this white thing I write oa 
to have words in it : But if that particular being be tQ 
be counted of the sort man, and to have the name niaa 
given it, then reason is esscsntial to it, supposing reasou 
to be apart of the complex idea the name man stands 
for : as it is tossential to this thing I write on to contaia 
words, if I will give it the name treatise, atid rank it 
under that species. So that essential, and not essentia^ 
rehiite only to cmr abstract ideas^ and the naaies anr 
nexAd to thein : which amounts to no more but this^ 
that whatciver parCipttlar thing has not in it those quan 
litiesy whioii lare contained in the abstract idea, which 
any general term stands for, cannot be. ranked under 
that4ipecies,-iior be called by that name, since tlKit ab- 
stract idea is the very essence of that species. 

4. iS. Thus if the idea of body, with some people^ 
be bare extensiim or space, then solidity is not essential 
to body: if others make the idea, to which they give 
the name body, to be solidity and extension, then soli*- 
dity is essential to body. That therefore, and that 
alone, is considered as essential, which makes a part of 
the complex idea the name of a sort stands for, without 
which no particular thing can be reckoned of that sort^ 
iior be entitled to that name. Should there be found i^ 
parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that are 
m iron, but wanted obedience to the loadstone; and 
would neither be dra^wn by it, nor, receive direction 
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from it; would any one question, whether it wanted 
any thiAp; essential ? It would be absurd to ask, Whe- 
ther a thing really existing wanted anything essential to 
it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an 
essential or specific difference or no ; since we have no 
other measure of essential or specific, but our absbact 
ideas ? And to talk of specific differences in nature, 
without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would aak any one, What is suf-^ 
ficient to make an essential difference in nature, be* 
tween any two particular beings, without any p^ard 
had to some abstract idea, which is looked upon as th« 
essence and standard of a species? All such patterns and 
standards bein^ quite laid asic&, particular beings, con-^ 
sidered barely m themselves, will be found to have all 
their qualities equally essential; and every thing, in 
each individual, will be essential to it, or, which n 
more, nothing at all. For though it may be reasonable 
to ask, Whether obeying the magnet .be essential to 
iron ? yet, I think, it is very improper and ins^ifi* 
cant to ask. Whether it be essential to the particular 
parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without consider* 
ing it under the name icon, or as beingof/ aceitaui 
species? And if, as has been said, our: abstract Sdeas/ 
which have names annexed to them, are the/boundaries 
of species, nothing can be essential but what is Gontaine4 
in those ideas. j • " 

§• 6. It is tnie, I have often mentioned a red es* 
sence, distinct in substances from those abstract ideas 
of them, which I call their nominal essence. By this real 
essence I mean the real constitution of any thing, which 
is the foundation x)f all those properties that are coiD' 
bined in, and are* constantly found to co^exist with the 
nominal essence; that particular constitution which 
every tiling has within itself, without any relation to 
any thing without it But essence, even in this sense^ 
relates to a sott, and supposes a species : for being that 
jeal constitution, on whicli the properties depend, it 
necessarily supposes a soit of things, propeitiesbelongT 
ing only to species, and not to individuals ; v. g« <supf 
poismg the nonui^ essence of gold to be s^ body of sucl^ 
. i. . a peculiar 
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a peculiair colour and weight,*^ with malleability and fu- 
cibility, the * real essence is that constitution of the parts 
of matter, on which these qualities and their union 
depend ;^^nd is also the foundation of its solubility in 
aqua regia and other properties accompanying that 
complex idea. Here are essences and properties, but 
all upon supposition of a sort, or general abstract idea, 
which is considered as immutable: but there is no 
individual parcel of matter, to which any of these qua- 
lities are so annexed, as to be essential to it, or insepa- 
rable fiom it. That which is essential belongs to it as 
a condition, whereby it is of this or that sort : but take 
away the consideratfon of its being ranked under the 
name of some abstract idea, and then there is nothing 
necessary to it, nothing inseparable from it. Indeed, 
as to the real essences of substances, we only suppose 
their being, without precisely knowing what they are ! 
, but that which annexes them still to the species, is the 
nominal essence, of which they are the supposed foun» 
dation and cause; 

§. 7. The next thing to be considered. The nominal 
is, by which of those essences it is that, essence 
substances are determined into sorts, or spe- , bounds the 
cies; and that, it is evident, is by the no- ^P^^*^*- 
minal essence. For it is that alone that the name, 
which is the mark of the sort^ signifies. It is impossi-" 
ble therefore that any thing should determine the sorts 
of things, which we rank under general names, but 
-that idea which that name is designed as a mark for; 
which is that, as has been shown, which we call nomi- 
nal essence. Why do we say, this is a horse, and that 
a mule ; this is an animal, that an herb ? How comes 
any particular thing to be of this or that sort, but be- 
cause it has that nominal essence, or, which is all one, 
agrees to that abstract idea -that name is annexed to? 
And Idesire any one but to reflect on his own thoughts^ 
when he hears or speaks any of those, or othe^ names 
of substances, to know what sort of essences they stand 
for. 

§. 8. And that the species of things to us are no- 
thing but the ranking them under distinct names, ac^ 
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cording to the complex idete in us, and not accotding 
to precbe, distinct, real essences in them ; is plain from 
hence, that \re find many of; the individuals that are 
ranked into one sort, called by one common name, and 
so received as being of ope species, have yet qualitiea 
depending on their real constitutions, as far difieretit 
one from another, as frrai others, from which they are 
accounted to differ specifically. This, as it is easy to 
be observed by aU who have to do with natural bodies ; 
60 chemists especially arc often, by sad ei^perienee, 
convinced of it, when they, sometimes in vain, seek 
for the same qualities in one parcel of sulphur, a&ti« 
mony or vitriol, which they have found in others. For 
though they are bodies of the same species^ having the 
same nominal essence, under the same nannie ; yet do 
they often, upon severe ways of examination, betray 
qualities so difterept one ftom apother, as to frustrate 
wie expectation and labour of very waiy cheipists. But 
if things were distinguished into species, according to 
their real essences, it would be as impossible to find 
different properties in any two individual substapces of 
the sanic species, as it is to find difterept properties ip 
two circles, or two equilateral triangles, . That is pro^ 
perly the essence to us, which determines e\rery partis 
cular to this or that classis ; or, which is the same 
thing, to this or that general name : and what can that 
be else, but that abstract idea, to which that name ia 
annexed ? and so lias, in truth, a reference, notsomucl) 
to the being of particular thipgs, as to their general <te^ 
nominations, 

Not the real §• ^' ^^^ indeed cap we rank and sort 
essence, things, and cwisequently (which istheetd 

which we of sorting) denominate then[i by their real 
know not. essences, because we know them not Our 
faculties cany us po farther towards the knowledge and 
distinction of substances, than a collection of those 
sensible idpas which >ve observe in them ; which, how- 
ever madp with the greatest diligence aad exactpess wo 
fire capable of, yet is more remote ironi the true inter- 
|ial constitution, ftom which thos€ qualities flow, than, 
f& I said, {icountryniaa's ides^ j& from the inward con^ 
^ trivance 
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trivance df that famous clock at Strasburgh, whereof 
he only sees the out^vard figure and motions. There is 
not so contemptible a plant or animal, that does not 
confound the most enlarged understanding, Though 
the familiar use of things about us take off our wonder ; 
yet it cures not oiir ignomnce. When M^e come to ex- 
amine the stones we tread on, or the iix)n we daily han- 
dle, we presently find we know not their make, aftd 
(Can jgive na reason of the different qualities we find in 
them^ It is evident the internal constitution, whereoti 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go 
no farther than the grossest and most obvious we can 
imagine amongstthem, what is that texture of parts, that 
teal essence^ that makes lead and antimony fusible ; wood 
and stones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, 
totimony and stones not? And yet how infinitely these 
come short of the fi^ne contrivances, and uncooceivable 
real essences ^ plants or animals, every one knows. 
The workmanship of the all-wise and powerful God, 
in the great fabric of the universe, and every part 
thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and comprehension 
c^ the most inquisitive and intelligent man, than the 
best contrivance of the most ingenious man doth the 
conceptions of the most jg^orant of rational creatures. 
Therefore we in vain pretend to range things into sorts, 
and dispose them into certain classes, under names, by 
their real essences, tliat are so far from our disco\'ery or 
comprehension. A blind man may as soon sort things 
by their colours, and he that has lost his smell, as well 
distih^ish a lily and a rose by their odours, as by. 
those internal constitutions which he knows not. He 
that thinks he can distinguisli sheep and goats by their 
real essences, that are unknown to him^ may be pleased 
to try his skill in those species, called cassiowary and 
^iiereehinchio ; and by their internal real essences de- 
termine the boundaries of those species, without know- 
ing the complex idea of sensible qualities, that each of 
tliose names stand for, ia the countries where those 
toimals Are to be iiwmd. 
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Notsabstan.' §• 10, Thosc therefore who have been 

tiai forms, taught, that the several species of sub- 

which we stances had their distinct internal substantial 

know less. ^^^^^ . ^^^ ^j^^^ j^ ^^ ^^^ %vtsi& which 

made the distinction of substances into their true spe- 
cies and genera ; were led yet farther out of the way, 
by having their minds set npon fiiiitless enquiries after 
substantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and M^iercof 
we have scarce so much as any obscure or confosed 
conception in general 

That the no. \ W. That our ranking and distinguish- 
minal essence . ing natural substances into species, consists 
isthatwherc. jj^ ^.^g nominal essences the mind makes, 
gwTh SW-" ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ essences to be found 
ctcs, farther in the things themselves; is farther evident 
evident from from our ideas of spirits. For the niind 
apirits. getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- 

rations, those simple ideas which it attributes to spirits; 
it hath, or can have no other notion of spirit, liit by 
attributing all those operations, it finds in itself, to a 
sort of beings, without consideration of matter. And 
even the most advanced notion we have of God is but 
attributing the same simple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourselves, and which 
we conceive to. have more perfection in them, than 
would be in their absence ; attributing, I. say, those 
simple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourselves, the idea of 
existence, knowledge, power, and pleasure, each of 
which we find it better to have than to want; and.tha 
mbre^we have of each, the better; joining all these 
togetfier, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
complex idea of an eternal,.. omniscient, omnipotent, 
infinitely wise and happy Being. . And though we are 
told, that there are different species of angels; yet we 
know not how to frame distinct specific ideas of them : 
not out of any conceit that the ej^istence of more spe- 
cies than one of spirits is impossible, but biecause having 
no more simple ideas (nor being able to frame more) 
applicable to such beings, but only those few taken from, 
aursejves, aiid frqm the aations of pur own minds in 
'/.^'^s thinkuig^ 
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tkmking, ant^ being delighted, and moving several 
parts ..of OUT bodies, we can no othenvise distinguisii 
in OUR conceptions the several species o£ spirits one 
from another, but by attributing those operations and 
powers, we find in ourselves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree; and so have no very distinct specific 
ideas of spirits, except only of God, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all those other ideas with 
infinity ; to the other spirits, with limitation. Nor as 
I humbly conceive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of simple 
ideas> which we have of one, and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideai^ of exist- 
ence, knowledge. Mill, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all sorts of spirits, with tlie 
difference only of degrees, to the utmost we can ima- 
gine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the first being ; who yet, it is cer- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
^f his nature, from the highest and perfectest of all 
created beings, than the greatest man, nay purest se- 
raph, is from the most contemptible part of matter; 
and consequently must infinitely exceed what our nar- 
row understandings can conceive of him. 

§• ]2. It is not impossible to conceive, Whoieof 
DQr repugnant to reason, that there may therearepro- 
be many species of spirits, as much sepa- ^ablynum- 
rated and diversified one from another by cfes.^" ^^' 
distinct properties whereof we have no 
ideas, a^ the species of sensible things are distinguished 
one from another by (jualities which we know, and ob- 
serve in them. That there should be more species of 
intelligent creatures above us, than there are of sensible 
and material below us, is probable to me from hence ; . 
that in all tlie visible corporeal world, we see no chasms 
or gaps. All quite down from us the descent is by easy 
steps, and a continued series of things, that in each 
remove differ very little one from the other. There 
^re fishes that have >\^ings, and are not straqgers to the 
ftiry region ; and there are jspme birds that are inhabi- 
tants 
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tants of the water, whd^e blood is cold as fi^ies, and 
their ^h so like in taste, that the scrupulous are al« 
lowed them on fish*days. There are animals so near ctf 
kin both to birds and beasts, that they are in the mid^ 
die betAveen both : amphibious animals link* the ter* 
testrial and aquatic together ; seals live at hud and sea, 
and porpoises have tbe; warm blood and entrails ctf a 
hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids or sea-men. There are some brutes, that 
seem to have as much knowledge and reason, as some 
that are called men; and the animal aad vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take the 
lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great diiFerence between them; 
and so on, till we come to the lowest and the most ib- 
organical parts of matter, we shall find every- where, 
that the several species are linked together, and differ 
but in almost insensible degrees. And when we con- 
sider the infinite power and wiisdom ot* the Maker, ^t 
have reason to think, tliat it is suitable to tlie magni- 
ficent harmony of the universe, and the great design 
and infinite goodness of the architect, that the i^ecie^ 
of creatures should also, bv gentle d^ees^ ascend up- 
ward fi-om us toward his infinite pertection, as we see 
they gradually descend from us downw^irds : which if 
it ht probable, we have reason then to be persuatl^d> 
that there are far more species of creatures above us, 
than there are beneath : we being, in degrees of per- 
fection, much more remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we ane from the lowest state of being, and 
that which approaches nearest to nothing. And yet of 
all those distinct species, for the reasons abovesai^ we 
have no clear distinct ideas, 

the nominal §• '^' ^^* *® return to the species of 
essence tkat corporeal substances. If I should ask atty 
©i^tiiespe. one, whether ice and water were two dis- 
ipies, proved tinct species of things, I doubt not but I 
STi^r^ should be answered in the aflirmatiyi : tssA 
it cannot be denied, but he that says they 
are two distinct species is in ^he right, But if art 
Englishman, bred in Jamaica, who perh^ had never 
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seen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the win* 
ter, find tiie water he put in bis bason at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any 
peculiiar hame it hid, should call it hardened ^vater ; I 
ask, whether this would be a new species to him dif- 
ferent from water? And, I think, it would be an*- 
swered here, it would not Ve to him a new species, • no 
more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is a dii^tinct 
species from the same jdly fluid and warm ; or than 
liquid gold, iti the furnace, is a^ distinct species from 
hard gold in the han4s<)f a workman. And if this be 
so, it is plain, thai our distinct:: species are nothing but 
distinct complex ideas, with distinct names annexed to 
them. It is true, every substance that exists has its 
peculiar constitution, whereon depend those sensible 
qualities and powers we observe in it ; but the ranking 
of things into species, which is nothing but sorting 
them under several titles, is done by us according to the 
ideas that we have of them : which though sufficient 
to distinguish them by names, so that we may be able 
to discourse of them, when we have them not present 
' before us ; yet if we suppose it to be done by their real 
internal conistitutions, and that things existing are dis* 
tinguished by nature into species, by real essences, aCf 
cording as we distinguish them into species by names, 
we shall be liable to great paista-kes. 

^.14. To distinguish substantial beings Difficulties 
into species, according to the usual suppo- against a cer, 
sition, that there are certain precise essences tain number 
or forms of things, whereby all the indivi- of real e^ 
duals existing are by nature distinguished **"^^* 
into species, these things are necessary. 

§, 15. First, To be assured that nature, in the pro- 
duction of things, always designs them to partake of 
certain regulated established essences, which are to be 
the models of all things to be produced. This, in that 
crude sense it is usually proposed, would need some 
better ej^plication before it can fully be assented to. 

§. 16. Secondly, It would be necessary to know whe- 
ther nature always attains that essence it designs in the 
productioij pf things* The irregular and monstrous 

births, 
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births, that in divers sorts of animals have been ob- 
, served, vill always give us reason to doubt of (me or 
both of these. 

^. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 
those we call monsters be really a distinct species, ac- 
cording to the scholastic notion of the wwd species; 
since it is certain, that eveiy thing that exists has its 
particular constitution: and yet we find that some of 
these monstrous productions have few or none of those 
cpialities, which are supposed to result ifrom, and ac- 
company the essence of that species, from whence they 
derive thehr originals^ and to which, by their descent, 
they seem to belong. 

Our Nominal .\ \»: fourthly, The real essences of 
essences of those thmgs, which we distmguish rato spe- 
Bubfttances cies, and as so distinguished we name, bughl 
not perfect ^q \^ kuown ; i. c. we ought to have ideas 

^Sfe"! ^^ ^^^^^^- ?^^ ^'"^^ ^^^ ^^^ ignorant in 
* these four points, the supposed real essences 
of things stand us not in stead for the distinguishing 
substances into species. 

^. 19. . Fifthly, The only imaginable hdp in this 
case would be^ that having framed perfect complex 
ideas of the properties of things, flowing from their 
diiferent real essences, we should thereby distinguish 
them into species. But neither can this be done ; for 
being ignorant of the real essence itself, it is impossible 
to know all those properties that flow from it, and arc 
so annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly Conclude, that that essence is not there, 
and so the thing is not of that species. We can never 
know what is the precise number of properties depend; 
ing on the real essence of gold, any one of which tail- 
ing, the real essence of gold, and consequently gold, 
would' not be there, unless we knew the real essence of 
gold itself, and by that determined that species. By 
the word gold here, I must be understood to design a 
particular piece of matter ; v. g. the last ^inea that 
was coined. For if it should stand here in its ordinary 
signification for that complex idea, which I or any one 
eke calls gold y i. e, for the nominal essence of gold, it 

would 
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Wtidld -be jiirgbn : so hard is it to show the various 
meaning and impeifection of words, when we havte no- 
thing else but words to do it by. 

^. 20. By a?l which it is clear, that our distinguish-^ 
ing substances into species by names, is not at all 
founded on their real essences ; nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exactly into species, accord- 
ing to internal essential differences. ' 

^.21, But since, as has been rcmarjced, But such a 
we have Heed of general words, though we collection as 
know not the real essences of things ; all we *^ ?*"?® 
can do is to collect such a number of simple *^ • - 
ideas, as by exlsimination we find to be united together in 
things existing, and thereof to make one coinplex idea. 
Which though it be not the real essence bf &ny substance 
that exists,' is yet the specific essence, to which our 
name belongs; and is convertible with it; by which w6 
may at least try the li*uth of these nominal essences; 
For example, there be that say, that the essence of body 
is esttensimi : -if It be so^ we can liever mistake in put- 
ting the essence of any thing for the thing itself. Let 
us then in diteourse put extension tor body; aiid wheii 
we w<^uid say that body moves, let us say that exten- 
sion moves, and* see how- ill it will look. He that 
sd^ould isa^ that one extension by impulse moves another 
esttensioi), would, by the bare expression, sufficiently 
show the absurdity of such a notion. The essence of 
- 4ny tiling, in respect of us, is the whole complex idea, 
. comprehfeiided and marked by that name; and in sub- 
stances, besides the several distinct simple ideas that 
make them up,- the confused one of substance, . or of 
an unknown support and cause of their union, is al- 
ways a part : and therefore the essence of body is not 
bare extension, but an exte^ided solid thing ; and so to 
say an extended solid thing moves, or impels another, 
is all one, and as intelligible as to say, body moves or 
impels* Likewise to say, that a rational animal is 
capable of conversation, is all one as to say a man. 
But no dne will say, that rationality is capable of 
Gonversation, because it makes not the whole essence 
to which we give the nomc man» . . > 

\ . §.22. 
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Our>bstraet §* Z9^ Th^e[ are creatures iii tbievorlil 
ideas are t;p that h^e shapes like ours, but are hairy, 
us the mea. ^^(1 want language and rea^cu There are 
cids^riitawrc J^aUiralS; amongst us that hayc perfectly our 
1h that of 3hapei b^t li^aut reason, and some of them 
jxian. language too. There are creatures^ as it is 

said (/' sit fides penes authoreni,'* but there appears nq 
contradiction that there should be such) that, with 
language and reason, and 4 shape Jn other things agree- 
ing witlx ourt, have hairy tails; otl^ers where the 
males have no beards^: and others w:heve the females 
have. If it be asked, whether these be all ipen or no, 
all of hunian species ? it is plain, tjbe question ref<^ 
only to the^nominal essence: for those of them to whrat 
the definition of the word man, or the comfde^ idea 
signified by tliat name, agrees, are men, and the other 
not. Bytif the inquiry be made concerning the sup* 
posed real essence, and whether the internal constitu^ 
tion and frame of these seveml creatures: be specifically 
different, it is wholly impossible for us tq answer, uq 
part of tliUt i^oing into our specific idea ; only we have 
reason to think, that where the faculties op outwaird 
frame so much differs, the internal constitution i& not 
exactly the same. But what difference in the internal 
real constitution makes a specific difference,, it is in 
vain to inquire,' whilst our. measures of species be, as 
tbev are only our abstract ideas, which we know; 
and not that internal constituticin, which maJkes no part 
of them. Shall the difference of hair only on the-skin, 
be a mark of a different internal specific constitution 
between a changeling and a drill, when they agree in 
shape, and want of reason and speech? And shall not 
the want of reason and speech be a sign to us of dif- 
ferent real constitutions and species between a changer 
ling and a reasonable man ? And so of the rest, if we 
pretend that distinction of species or. sorts is fixedly 
established by the real frame and secret constitutions of 
things. 

Species not ^. 23. Nor let any one say, that the pover 

b?Sa ^^ propagation in animals by the mixture 
tion, ^^^^^ ^f ^^^^ and female, and in plants by seed*, 
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keeps the 8tt{^o$ed real species distinct and entire* 
For granting thia to be true^ it wQuld help us in thci 
' distiiictipn of the species of things no farther than the 
tribes of animals and vegetables. What must we do 
for the rest? But in those too it is not sufficient: for 
if history lye not, women have conceived by drills; 
and what real specije$, by that measure, such a.produc- 
tian will be in nature, will be a new cjuestion : and 
we have reason to think this is not impossibk( since 
niiiles and juinarts, the one from the mixture of an 
ass and a^are, the other from t]ie mixture of a bull 
and a niare> u^ m frequent in tlie vorld. I once saw 
a creature tl^at w{|s the issue of a cat and a rat, and 
had the plain markd.of both about it ;^ wherein nature 
appeared to have followed the pattern of neither sort 
alone, but to have jumbled them together* To which^ 
he that shall add the niQUstrous productions t\x^ are so 
^quentiy to be met with in nature, wijl find it hard, 
e^eu in the raoe of animals, to. detennine by the pq^ 
dignee of what species ervery animaVs is^ue is : and be 
at a loss about tlie real ^sence, which he thinks cer^ 
-l;ainly convey^ by generation, and has alone 9, right 
to the specific name. Bat farther, if the species of 
aninciak and plants, are to be distinguished only by 
propagation, musj^Lgo^ to the Indies to see the sire and 
dan\ of the one, and the plant from which the seed wa3 
gathered that produced the other, to know whether 
thi& be a tyger or that teai 

%i- ii*. Upon th^ whole ^ matter, it is ^^^^ ^^^ 
evident, that it -is their own. collections of stantia^^^ * 
sensible ij^alitiea^ that men jnake the es- fornw, 
sences of their several sorts of substances ; 
and that their real internal structures are not con- 
sidered by the greatest part of men, in the sorting 
t\k/&aL Much less were any substantial forms ever 
thought on by any, but those who have in this one 
part of the world learned tiie language of the schools^ 
and ytt those ignorant men, who pretend nojt any 
insight into the real essences,, nor trouble themselves 
about substantial forms, but are content with knowing 
things one fi^ooi another by theix sensible qualities^ 
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are often better acquainted with their differences, can 
more nicely distinguish them from their uses, and bet- 
ter know what they expect from each, than those 
learned quick-sighted men, who look so deep into 
them, and talk so confidently of something more hid- 
den and essential 

The specific §• ^5- But fupposing that the real es- 
cssences are jBCnces of substances were discoverable by 
made by the those that would severely ^ply themselves 
- mind. ^Q ^i^^^ inquiry, yet we coula not reasonably 

think, that the ranking of things under general names 
was regulated by those internal real constitutions, or 
any thing else but their -obvious app^rances: since 
languages, in all countries, have been establisiied long 
before sciences. So that they have not been philoso- 
phers; or logicians, or such vi^o have troublea them- 
selves about forms and essences, that have made the ge- 
neral names that are in use amongst the several nar 
tions of men: but thdse mpre or less comprehensive 
tenns have for the most part, in all languages, re- 
ceived their birth and signification from ignorai^ and 
illiterate people, who sorted and denominated tilings 
by thase sensible qualities they found in them; there- 
by to' signify them, when absent, to others, whether 
they had an occasion to mention a sort or a particular 
thing. 

Therefore §• ^^' Since then it is evident, that we 

very various soft and name substances by tteir nominal, 
and uncer- and not by their real essences ; the next 
^^^' thing to be considered is, haw and by 

whom these essences come to be made. As to tbfr 
latter, it is evident they are made by the mind, and not 
by nature ; for were they nature's workman^ip^ Aey 
could not be so various and difierent in several men, as 
experience tells us they are. For if we will examine it, 
we shall not fin'd the nominal essence of any one species 
of substances in all men the same ; no not . of that, 
which of all othei-s we are the most intimately ac- 
jquainted with. It could not possibly be, that the ab- 
stract idea to which the name man is given, should be 
4ifi€r9nt in several men, if it were of nature's making ; 
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and that to one it should be ^' animal rationale/' and 
to another, ** animal implume bipes latis unguibus."^ 
He that annexes the name, man to a complex idea made 
up of sense and spontaneous motion, joined to a body 
of such a shape, has thereby one essence of the species 
"man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds 
rationality, has another essence of the species he calls 
man : by which means, the same individual will be a 
true man to the one, which is not so to the other. I 
think, there is scarce any one will allow this upright 
figure, so well known, to be the essential difference of 
the species man ; and yet how far men determine of the 
sorts of animals rather by their shape than descent, is 
very visible : since it has been more than once debated, 
whether several human foetuses should be preserved or 
received to baptism or no, only because of the difference 
of their outward configuration from the ordinary make 
of children, without knowing whether they were not 
as capable of reason, as infants cast in another mould : 
«ome whereof, though of an approved shape, are never 
capable of as much appearance of reason all their lives, 
as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 
give any signs of being acted by a rational soul. 
Whereby it is evident, that the outward figure, which 
only was found wanting, and not the faculty of reas6n, 
which no-body could know would be wanting in its 
due season, was. made essential to the human species. 
The learned diviiae and lawyer must, on such occasions, 
renounce his sacred definitipn of •* animal rationale," 
and substitute some other essence of the human species. 
Monsieur Menage furnishes us with an example worth 
the taking notice of on this occasion : " When the ' 
*^ abbot of St. Martin (says he) was born, he had so 
^' little of the figure of a man, , that it bespake him 
** rather a monster. It was for some time under deli- 
** beration, whether he should be baptized or no, 
" However, he was- baptized and declared a man pro- 
*^ visionally [till time should show what he would 
" prove]. Nature had moulded him s6 untowardly, 
*' that he was called all his life the Abbot Malotru, 
** i. e. ill-shaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana, ^%.'' 
yoj..IL P This 
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This cMM, WB we, was very near being excluded out 
of the species of man, barely by his shape. He 
escaped very nf^rowly as he was, and it is certain a 
figure a little more oddiy turned had cast him^ and he 
had l^een executed as a thing not to be allowed to pass 
fbr a man. And yet there can be no reason g^ven, 
why if tl)e lineaments of his iace had been a little 
altered, a rational soul could not have been lodged in 
him ; why a visage somewhat longer, or a uose flatter, 
or a wider mouth, could not have consisted, as well 
as the rest of his ill figure, with such a soul, such 
parts, as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to 
be a dignitary in the church. 

§. 27. Wherein then^ would I gladly know, consist 
the precise and unmoveable boundaries of that spe- 
cies ? It is plain, if we examine, there is no such thing, 
made by nature, and established by her amongst men. 
The real essence of that, or any other sort of substances, it 
is evident we know not ; and therefore are so undeter- 
mined in our nominal essences, which we make our* 
selves, that if several men were to be asked concerning 
some oddly-shaped foetus, as soon as bom, whether it 
>vere a man or no, it is past doubt, one should meet 
with different answers. Which could not happen, if 
the nominal essences, whereby we limit and distinguish 
the species of substances, were not made by man, with 
some liberty; but were exactly copied from precise 
boundaries set by nature, whereby it distinguished all 
substances into certain species. "^Tio would imdertakc 
to resolve, what species that monster was o^ which is 
mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1, c. 3. ^vith a man's head 
and hog's body ? Or those other, which to the bodies 
of men had the heads of beasts, as dogs, horses, &c. 
If any of these creatures had lived, and could have 
spoke, it would have increased the difficulty. Had 
the upper part, to the middle, been of human shape, 
and all below swine ; had it been murder to destroy it? 
Or must the bishop have been consulted, whether it 
were man enough to be admitted to the font or no ? a^, 
I have been told, it happened in France some years 
since, ia somewhat a like case. So uncertain are the 
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boundaries of species of animals to us, who have no 
other measures than the complex ideas of our own col- 
lecting : and so far are we from certainly knowing what 
a man is ; though, perhaps, it will be judged great igno- 
rance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I 
may say, that the certain boundaries of that species are 
sofitr from being determined, and the precise number 
of simple ideas, which make the nominal essence, so 
far from being settled and perfectly known, that very 
material doubts may still arise about it. And I ima- 
gine, none of the definitions of the word man, which 
we yet have, nor descriptions of that sort of animal, 
are so perfect and exact, as to satisfy a considerate in- 
quisitive person ; much less to obt-cin a general con- 
sent, and to be that which men would every-where 
stick by, in the decision pf cases, and determining of 
life and death, baptifm or no baptism, in productions 
that might happen. 

§.28. But though these nominal essences of ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
substances are made by the mind, they are arbitrary ad 
not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixed nuxed 
modes. To the making of any nominal ^o^««* 
essence, it is necessary, First, that the ideas whereof it 
consists have such an union as ^o make but one idea, 
how compounded soever. Secondly, that the particular 
idea so united be exactly the same, Neither more nor 
less. For if two abstract complex ideas differ either in 
number or sorts of their component parts, they make 
two different, and not one and the same essence. In 
the first of these the mind, in making its complex 
ideas of substances, only follows nature ; and puts none 
together, which are not supposed to have an union in 
nature. No-body joins the voice of a sheep, with the 
shape of a horse ; nor the colour of lead, with the 
weight and fixedness" of gold; to be the complex idead 
of .any real substances : unless he has a mind to fill hi$ 
head wish chiineras, and his discourse with unintelU-* 
gible words. Men observing certain qualities always 
joined and existing together, therein copied nature; 
and of ideas so united, made their complex ones of 
substances. For though men may make what complex 
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ideas they please, and give what names to them they 
will ; yet if they will be undei-stood, when they speak 
of things really existing, they miist in some degree con- 
form their ideas to the things they would speak of: or 
else men's language will be like that of Babel ; and 
every man's words being intelligible only to himself, 
would no longer serve to conversation, and the ordi- 
nary aftairs of life, if the ideas they stand for be not 
some way p^nswering the common appearances and 
agreement of substances, as they really exist 
Though very §• ^9- Secondly, though the mind of man, 
imperfect. in making its complex ideas of substances, 
never puts any together that do not really or 
are not supposed to co-exist ; and so it truly borrows 
that union trom nature : yet the number it combines 
depends upon the various care, industry, or fancy of 
him that makes it. Men generally content themselves 
with some few sensible obvious qualities ; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as those that they take. Of sensible substances 
there are two sorts ; one of organized bodies, which 
are propagated by seed ; and in these, the shape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality and most characteris- 
tical part that determines the species. And therefore 
in vegetables and animals, an extended solid substance 
of such a certain figure usually serves the turn. For 
however some men seem to prize their definition of 
*' animal' rationale," yet should there a creature be 
found, that had language and reason, but partook not 
of the usual shape of a man, I believe it would hardly 
pass for a man, how much soever it were '* animal ra- 
tionale." And if Balaams ass had, all his life, dis- 
coursed as rationally as he did once with his master, I 
doubt yet whether any one would have thought him 
worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 
same species with himself As in vegetables and ani- 
mals it i^ the shape, so in most other bodies, not pro- 
pagated by seed, it is the colour we most fix on, and 
are most led by. Thus where we find the colour of 
gold, we are apt to imagine all the otlier qualities^ 
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comprehended in our complex idea, to be there also : 
And we commonly take these two obvious qualities, viz. 
ishape and colour, for so presumptive ideas of several 
species, that in a good picture we readily say this is a 
Hon, and that a rose ; this is a gold, and that a silver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours repre- 
sented to the eye by the pencil. 

§. 30, But though this serves well Which yet 
enough for gross and jconfused conceptions, serve for 
and inaccurate ways of talking and think- common 
ing; yet men are far enough from having ^°"^^^^^* 
agreed on the precise number of simple ideas, or qua- 
lities, belonging to any sort of things, signified by its 
name. Nor is it a wonder, since it requires much 
time, pains, and skill, strict inquiry, and long exami- 
nation, to find out what and how many those simple 
ideas are, which are constantly and inseparably united 
in nature, and are always to be found together in the 
same subject. Most men wanting either time, inclina- 
tion, or industry enough for this, even to some tolerable 
degree, content themselves with some few obvious and 
outward appearances of things, thereby readily to dis- 
tinguish and sort them for the common affairs of life : 
and so, without farther examination, give them names, 
or take up the names already in use. Which, though 
in common conversation they pass well enough for the 
signs of some few obvious qualities co-existing, are yet 
far enough from comprehending, in a settled significa- 
tion, a precise nurnber of simple ideas ; much less all 
those which are united in nature. He that shall con- 
sider, after so much stir about genus and species, and 
such a deal of talk of specific differences, how few 
words we have yet settled definitions of;, may with 
reason imagine that those forms, which there hath been 
so much noise niade about, are only chimeras, which 
give us no light into the specific natures of things. And 
he that shall consider, how far the names of substances 
are from having significations, wherein all who iise 
them do agree, will have reason to conclude, that 
though the nominal essences of substances are all sup* 
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posed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or 
xnost of them, very impcrfe<?t Since the composition 
of those complex ideas are, in several men, very diffe- 
rent : and therefore that these boundaries of species 
are as men, and not as nature makes them, if at least 
theie are in nature any such prefixed bounds. It is 
true, that many particular substances are so made by 
nature, that they have agreement and likeness one with 
another, and so afford a foundation of being ranked 
into sorts. But the sorting of things by us, or the 
making of determinate species, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general terms ; I can- 
not see how it can be properly said, that nature sets the 
boundaries of the species^ of things: or if it be &o, our 
boundaries of species are not exactly conformable to 
those in nature. For we*having need of general names 
for present use, stay not for a perfect discovery of all 
those qualities which would best show us their most 
material differences and agreements ; but we ourselves 
divide them, by certain obvious appearances, into spe- 
cies, that we may the easier under general names com- 
municate our thoughts about them. For having no 
other knowledge of any substance, but of the simple 
ideas that are united in it; and observing several par- 
ticular things to agree with others in several of those 
simple ideas ; we make that collection our specific 
idea, and give it a general name ; that in recording our 
tlioughts, and in our discourse with others, we may in 
one short word design all the individuals that agree in 
that complex idea, without enumerating the simple 
ideas that make it up ; and so not waste our time and 
breath in tedious descriptions : which we see they are 
fain to doy who would discourse of any new sort of 
things they have not yet a name for. 
Essences of §• ^^' ^^ however these species of sub- 

species under Stances pass well enough in ordinary con- 
the same versation, it is plain that this complex idea, 

name very wherein they observe several individuals to 
^^^^* agree, is by different men made very dif- 
ferently ;. by some more and others kss accurately. 
In some, this complex idea contains a greater, and in 
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others a smaller number of qualities ; and so is appa- 
rently such as the mind makes it. The yellow shining 
colour makes gold to children: others add weight, 
malleableness, and fusibility ; and others j'et other 
qualities, which they find joined with that yellow co- 
lour, as constantly as its weight and fusibility : for in 
all these and the like qualities, one has as good a right 
to be put into the complex idea of that substance 
wherein they are all joined, as another. And there- 
fore different men leaving out or putting in several 
simple ideas, which others do not, accoi^ing to their 
various examination, skill, or observation of that sub- 
ject, have different essences of gold ; which most there- 
fore be of their own, and not of nature's ma]|cing. 

§. 32. If the number of simple ideas, The more 
that make the nominal essence of the lowest general our 
species, or first sorting of individuals, de- ideas arc, the 
pends on the mind of man variously collect- ^^^ InT"^' 
ing them, it is much more evident that partial they 
they do so, in the more comprehensive a«e. 
classes, which by the masters of logic are called genera. 
These are complex ideas designedly imperfect : and k 
is visible at first sight, that several of those qualities 
that are to be found in the things themselves, are pur- 
posely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind,, 
to make general ideas comprehending several particu- 
lars, leaves out those of time, and place, and such 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than 
one individual; so to make other yet more general 
ideas, that may comprehend different sorts, it leaves 
out those qualities that distinguish them, and puts into 
its new collection only such ideas as are common to 
several sorts. The §ame convenience that made men 
express several parcels of yellow matter coming from 
Guinea and Peru under one name, sets them also upon 
making of one name that may bo«fprehend both gold 
. and silver, and some other bodies of different sorts. 
This is done by leaving out those qualities, which arc 
peculiar to each sort; and retaining a complex idea 
made up of those that are common to them all ; to 
which the name metal being annexed, there is a genus 
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constituted ; the essence whereof being that abstract 
idea, containing only malleableness and fusibility, with 
certain degrees of weight and fixedness, wherein some 
bodies of several kinds s^ree, leaves out the colour, 
and other qualities peculiar to gold and silver, and the 
other sorts comprehended under the name metal 
Whereby it is plain, that men follow not exactly the 
patterns set them by nature, when they make their 
general ideas of substances ; since there is no body to 
be found, which has barely malleableness and fusibility 
in it, without other qualities as inseparable as those. 
But men, in making their general ideas, seeing more 
the convenience of language and quick dispatch, by 
short and comprehensive signs, than the true and pre- 
cise nature of things as they exist, have, in the framing 
their abstract ideas, chiefly pursued that end, which 
was to be furnished with store of general and variously 
comprehensive names. So that in this whole business 
of genera and Ipecies, the genus, or more comprehen- 
sive, is but a partial conception of what is in the spe- 
cies, and the species but a partial idea of what is, to be 
found in each individual. If therefore any one will 
think, that a man, and a horse, and an animal,' and a 
plant, &c. are distinguished by real essences made by 
nature, he must think nature to be very liberal of these 
real essences, making one for body, another for an ani- 
mal, and another for a horse ; and all these essences libe- 
rally bestowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly consider what is done, in all these genera and 
species, or sorts, we should find; that there is no new 
thing made, but only more or less comprehensive signs, 
whereby we may be enabled to express, in a few sylla- 
bles, great numbers of particular things, as they agree 
in more or less general conceptions, which we have 
framed to that purpose. In all which we may observe, 
that the mor© general term is always the name of a less 
complex idea; and that each genus is but a partial 
conception of the species comprehended under it So 
that if these abstract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, it can only be in respect of a certain esta- 
blished 
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blished relation between them and certain names, which 
are made use of to signify them ; and not in respect of 
any thing existing, as made by nature. 

§. 33. This is adjusted to the true end of This all ac- 
speech, which is to be the easiest and shortest commodated 
way of communicating our notions. For ^^ ^^^ ^"^ °^ 
thus he, that would discourse of things as ^^^^ * 
they agreed in the complex ideas of extension and soli- 
dity, needed but use the word body to denote all su.ch. 
He that to these would join others, signified by the 
words life, sense, and spontaneous motion, needed but 
use the word animal, to signify all which partook of 
those ideas : and he that had made a complex idea of 
a body, with life, sense, and motion, with t;^he faculty 
of reasoning, and a certain shape joined to hj needed 
but use the short monosyllable man to express all par- 
ticulars that correspond to that complex idea. This is 
the proper business of genus and species : and this men 
do, without any consideration of real essei^ces, or sub- 
stantial forms, which come not within- the reach of our 
knowledge, when we think of those things ; nor withia 
the signification of our words, when we discourse with 
others. 

§. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a _ 
sort of birds I lately saw in St.. James's ^^2,^ 
Park, about three or four feet high, with a 
covering of something between feathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
sprigs of Spanish broom, long great legs, with feet 
only of three claws, and without a tail ; I must make 
this description of it, and so may make others under- 
stand me : but when I am told that the name of it is 
cassuaries, I may then use thaj; word to stand in dis- 
course for all my complex idea mentioned in that de- 
scription : though by that word, which is now become 
a specific name, I know no more of the real essence or 
constitution of that sort of animals than I did before ; 
and knew probably as much of the nature of that spe- 
cies 
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cies of birds, before I learned the name, as many 
Englishmen do of swans, or herons, which are sped^c 
names, very well known, of sorts of birds common in 
England 

M deter. .^' '^* -^^^ "whst has been said, it is 

inincthe ' evident, that men make sorts of things, 
torts. For it being different essences alone that 

make different i^cies, it is plain that 
they who make those abstract ideas, which are the no- 
minal essences, do thereby make the species, or sort 
Should there be a body found, having all the other 
qualities of gold, except malleableness, it would no 
doubt be made a question whether it were gold or no, 
i. e. whether it were of that species. This could be 
determined only by that abstract idea to which eveiy 
one annexed the name gold; so that it would be true 
gold to him, and belong to that species, who included 
not malleableness in his nominal essence, signified by 
the sound gold ; and on the other side it would not be 
true gold, or of that species, to him who included 
malleableness in his specific idea. And who, I pray, 
is it that makes 'these diverse species even under one 
and the same name, but men that make two different 
abstract ideas consisting not exactly of the same collec- 
tion of qualities ? Nor is it a mere supposition to ima- 
gine that a body may exist, wherein the other obvious 
qualities of gold may be without malleableness; since 
it is certain, that gold itself will be sometimes so 
eager, (as artists call it) that it will as little endure 
the hammer as glass itself What we have said, (rf the 
putting in or leaving malleableness out of the com- 
plex idea the name gold is by any one annexed tp, 
may be said of its peculiar weight, fixedness, and several 
other the like qualities : for whatsoever is left out, or 
put in, it is still the complex idea, to which that 
-name is annexed, that makes the species : and as any 
particular parcel of matter answers that idea, so the 
name of the sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that 
species. And thus any thing is true gold, perfect 
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metal All which determination of the species^ it is 
plain, depends on the understanding of man, making 
this or that complex idea. 

§. 36. This then, in short, is the case : ^ 
nature makes many particular things which makerthe 
do agree one with another, in many sensi- similitude, • 
ble qualities, and probably too in their 
internal frame and constitution : biit it is not this 
real essence that distinguishes them into species : it is 
men, who, taking occasion from the qualities they find 
united in them, ^nd wherein they observe often several 
individuals to agree, range them into sorts, in order 
to their naming, for the convenience of comprebepfive 
signs; under which individuals, according to their 
conformity to this or tliat abstract idea, come to be 
ranked as under ensigns ; so that this is of the bluc^ 
that the red regiment ; this is a man, that a drill : and 
in. this, I think, consists the whole business of genus 
and species. 

§..37. I do not deny but nature, in the constant 
production of particular beings, makes them not al- 
ways new and various, but very much alike and of kin 
one to another : but I think it nevertheless true, that 
the boundaries of the species, whereby men sort them, 
are made by men ; since the essences of the species, dis- 
tinguished by different names^ are, as has been proved, 
of man's making, and seldom adequate to the intemdi 
nature of the things they are taken from. So that we 
may truly say, such a manner of sorting of things is 
the workmanship of men. 

§. 38. One thing I doubt not but will ^^^j^ ^ 
seem very strange in this doctrine ; which g^jact fdesit 
is, that from what has been said it will fol- an essence, 
low, that each abstract idea, \vith a name 
to it, makes a distinct species. But who can help it if 
truth will have it so ? For so it must remain till some 
body can show us the species of things limited and 
distinguished by something else ; and let us see, that 
general terms signify not our abstract ideas, but some- 
thing different from them. I would fain know why a 
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shock and a hound are not as distinct species as a spaniel 
and an elephant. We have no other idea of the dif- 
ferent essence of an elephant and a spaniel, than wc 
have of the different essence of a shock and a hound ; 
all the essential diiference, whereby we know and distin- 
guish them one from another, com>isting only in the 
different collection of simple ideas, to which we have 
given those different names. 

Genera and §' ^^' ^^^ mucli the making of species 

species are in ^nd genera is in ord|r to general names, 
order to and how much general names are necessary, 

naming. jf not to the being, yet at least to the com- 

pleting of a species, and making it pass for such, 
will appear, besides what has bfeen said above concern- 
ing ice and water, in a very familiar example. A 
silent and a striking watch are but one species to those 
who have but one name for them : but he that has the 
name watch for one, and clock for the other, and dis^ 
tinct complex ideas, to which those names belong, to 
him they are different species. It will be said perhaps 
that the inward contrivance and constitution is diffe- 
rent between these two, which the watch-maker has a 
clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one 
species to him, when he. has but one name for them. 
•For what is sufficient in the inward contrivance to 
make a new species ? There are some watches that are 
made with four wheels, others with five : is this a spe- 
cific difference to the workman? Some have strings 
and physics, and others none ; some have the balance 
loose, and others regulated by a spiral spring, and 
others by hogs bristles : are any or all of these enough 
to make a specific difference to the workman, that 
knows each of these, and several other different con- 
trivances, in the internal constitutions of watches ? It 
is certain each of these hath a real difference from the 
rest : but whether it be an essential, a specific difference 
or no, relates only to the complex idea to which the 
tiame watch is given : as long a& they all agree in the 
idea which that name stands for, and that name does 
not asagenerical name comprehend different species 
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under it, they are not essentially nor specifically difie- 
rent. But if any one will make minuter divisions from 
diiFerences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to such precise complex ideas give names 
that shall prevail; they will then be new species to 
them who have those ideas with names to them, and 
can, by those differences, distinguish watches into these 
several sorts, and then watch will be a generical name. 
But yet they would be no distinct species to men igno- 
rant of clock-work and the inward contrivances of 
watches, who had no other idea but the outward shape 
and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. 
For to them all those other names would be but syno- 
nymous tenns for the same idea, and signify no moi*e, 
nor no other thing but a watch. Just thus, I think, 
it is in natural things. No-body will doubt that the 
wheels or springs (if I may so say) within, are difierent 
in a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a 
changeling. But whether one, or both the differences 
be essential or specifical, is only to be known to us, 
by their agreement or disagreement with the complex 
idea that the name man stands for: for by that jilone 
can it be determined, whether one, or both, or neither 
of those be a man or no. 

§. 40. From what has been before said, Speciesofar- 
we may see the reason why, in the species tificialthingt 
of artificial things, there is generally less less confused 
confusion and uncertainty, than in natural, than natural. 
Because an artificial thing being a production of man, 
which the artificer designed, and therefore well knows 
the idea of, the name of it is supposed to stand for no 
other idea, nor to import any other essence than what 
is certainly to be known, and easy enough to be appre- 
hended. For the idea or essence of the several sorts of 
artificial things consisting, for the most part, in np- 
thing but the determinate figure of sensible parts ; and 
sometimes motion depending thereon, which the arti- 
ficer fashions in matter, such as he finds for his turn; 
it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a 
certain idea thereof, and to settle the signification of 
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the names, whereby the species of artificial things are 
distinguished with less doubt, obscurity, and equivo- 
cation, than we can in things natural, whose differences 
and operations depend upcm contrivances beyond the 
teach of our discoveries. 

. ' §. 41. I must be excused here if I think 
thin^sofii 2U-tificial things are of distinct species as 
tincf secies' ^^^ ^ natural: since I find they are as 

plainly and orderly ranked into sorts, by 
different abstract ideas, with general names annexed to 
them, as distinct one from another as those of natural 
substances. For why should we not think a watch and 
pistol, as distinct species one from another, as a horse 
and a dog, they being expressed in our minds by dis- 
tinct ideas, and to. others by distinct appellations. 
Substances §' ^^* '^^^^ ^^ farther to be observed 

alone have concerning ;5ubstances, that they 3,lone of 
proper all our several sorts of ideas have particular 

"^^^^^^ or proper names, whereby one only par- 

ticular thing is signified. Because in simple ideas, 
modes, and relations, it seldom happens that men have 
occasion to mention often this or that particular when 
it is absent. Besides, the greatest part of mixed modes^ 
being actions which perish in their birth, are not ca- 
pable of a lasting duration as substances, which are the 
actors : and wherein the simple ideas that make tip 
the complex ideas designed by the name, have a last- 
ing linion. 

^ 43. I must beg pardon of my reader^ 
Difficulty to fQj. having dwelt so long upon this subject^ 
words! ^^^ perhaps with some obscurity. But I 

desire it may be considered how difficult it 
is to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, stripped of those specifical differences we give 
them: which things, if I name not, I say nothing; 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into some 
sort or other, and suggest to the mind the usual ab- 
stract idea of that species ; and so cross my purpose. 
For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the satne time, 
the ordinary signification of the name man^ which is 
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our compleK idea usually annexed to it ; and bid the 
reader consider man as he is in himself, and as he is 
really distinguished from others in htis internal consti- 
tution, or real essence ; that is, by something he knows 
not what ; looks like trifling : and yet thus one must 
do who would speak of the supposed real essences and 
species of things, as thought to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make it understood, that there is no 
such thing signified by the genei'al names, which sub- 
stances are called by; But because it is difficult by 
known famiUar names to do this, give me leave to en- 
deavour by an example to make the different considerar 
tion the mind has of specific names and. ideas a little 
more clear; and to show how the complex ideas of 
imodes are referred sometimes to archetypes in the 
minds of other intelligent beings; or, which is 
the samey to the signification annexed hy others t« 
their received names ; and sometimes to no archetypes 
at all Give me leave also to show how the mind al- 
ways refers its ideas of substances, either to the sub- 
stances themselves, or to the signification of their 
names as to the archetypes; and also to make plain 
the nature of species, or sorting of things, as appre- 
hended, and made use of by us ; and of the essences 
belonging to those species, which is perliaps of more 
moment, to discover the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, than we at first imagine. 

§. 44. Let us suppose Adam in the state instances dE 
of a grown man, with a good understand- mixed modes 
ing, but in a strange country, with all things in kinneah 
^ew and unknown about him; and no *^ niouph. 
other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but 
what one of this age has now. He observes Lamech 
more melancholy than usual, and imagines it to be from 
a suspicion he Jias of his wife Adali (whom he most 
ardently loved) that she had too much kindness for 
another man. Adam discourses these his thoughts to 
Eve, and desires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly : and in these discourses with Eve he makes use 
of these two new wordS; kinneah, and aiiouph. In time 
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Adam's mistake appears, for he finds Lamech's trou* 
ble proceeded from having killed a man : but yet the 
two names kinneah and niouph (the one standing for 
suspicion, in a husband, of his wife's disloyalty to 
him, and the other for the act of committing disloyalty) 
lost not their distinct significations. It is plain then 
that here were two distinct complex ideas of mixed 
modes with names to them, two distinct species of ac- 
tions essentially different ; I ask wherein consisted the 
essences of these two distinct species of actions? And 
it is plain it consisted in a precise combination of 
simple ideas, different in one from the other. I ask, 
Whether the complex idea in Adam's mind, which he 
called kinneah, were adequate or no ? And it is plain 
it was; for it being a combination of simple ideas, 
which he, without any regard to any archetype; without 
respect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abstracted and gave the name kinneah to, to 
express in short to others, by that one iJound, all the 
simple ideas contained and united in that complex 
one; it must necessarily follow, that it was an adequate 
idea. His own choice having made that combination, 
it had all in it he intended it should, and so could not 
but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being re- 
ferred to no other archetype which it was supposed to 
represent. 

§. 45. These words, kinneah and niouph, by de- 
grees grew into common use ; and then the case was 
somewhat altered. Adam's children had the same fa- 
culties, and thereby the same power that he had ta 
make what complex ideas of mixed modes they pleased 
in their own minds ; to abstract them, and make what 
sounds they pleased the signs of them : but the use of 
jiames being to make our ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the same sign 
stands for the same idea in two who Avould communi- 
cate their thoughts and discourse together. Those 
therefore of Adam's children, that found these two 
words, kinneah and niouph, in familiar use, could not 
take them for insignificant sounds; but must needs 

conclude^ 
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conclude, they stood for something, for certain ideas, 
abstract ideas, they being general names, which abtract 
ideas were the essences of the species distinguished by 
those names. If therefore they would use these words, 
as names of species already estabUshed and agreed on, 
they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, 
signified by these names, to the ideas that they stood 
for in other men's ininds, as to their patterns and 
archetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of these com- 
plex modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very 
apt (especially those that consisted of combinations of 
many simple ideas) not to be exactly conformable to 
the ideas in other men's minds, using the same names ; 
though for this there be usually a remedy at hand, 
which is to ask the meaning ot any word we under- 
stand not, of him that uses it : it being as impossible 
to know certainly what the words jealousy and adul- 
tery (which I think answer PIWp and ^Wi) stand for in 
another man's mind, with whom I would discourse 
about them ; as it was impossible, in the beginning of 
language, to know what kinneah and niouph stood for 
in another man's mind, without explication, they be- 
ing voluntary signs in every one. 

§. 46. Let us now also consider, after the 
same manner, the names of substances in g^bsta^^ 
their first application. One of Adam's zahab^ 
children, roving in the mountains, lights 
on a glittering substance which pleases his eye ; home 
he carries- it to Adam, who, upon consideration of it, 
finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, 
and an exceeding great weight These, perhaps at first, 
are all the qualities he takes notice of in it ; and ab- 
stracting this complex idea, consisting of a substance 
having that peculiar bright yellown^s, and a weight 
very great in proportian to its bulk^ he gives it the 
name zahab, to denominate and mark all substances 
that have these sensible qualities in them. It is evi- 
dent now that, in this case, Adam acts quite differently 
from what he did before in forming those ideas of 
mixed modes, to which he gave the names kinneah 
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and niouph. For there he puts ideas together, only 
by his own imagination, not taken -from the existence 
of any thing ; and to them he gave names to denomi- 
nate all things thit should happen to agree to those his 
abstract ideas, without considering whether any such 
thing did exist or no ; the standard there was of his 
own makings But in the forming his idea of this new 
substance, he takes the quite contraiy course ; here he 
has a standard made by nature; and theref<»*e being 
to represent that to himself, by the idea he has of it, 
even when it is absent, he puts in no simple idea into 
his complex one, but what he has the perception of 
from th^ thing itself He takes care that his idea be 
conformable to this archetype, and intends the name 
should stand for an idea so cx)ti{bniiable* 

§. 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated zahab 
by Adam, being quite different from any he had seen 
l^fore, no-body, I think, M^ill deny to be a distinct 
species, and to have its peculiar essence ; and that the 
name zahab is the mark of the species, and a name be- 
longing to all things partaking in that essence. But 
here it is plain, the essence, Adam made the name 
zahab stancl for, was nothing but a body hard, shining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquisitive mind of 
man, not content with the knowledge of these, as I 
may say, superficial qualities, pots Adam ^n fiirther 
examination of this matter. He therefore knocks and 
beats it with flints, to see what was discoverable in tte 
inside : He finds it yield ta blows, but not easily sepa- 
rate into pieces : he finds it will bend without break- 
ing. Is not now ductilit;;' to be added to his former 
idea, and made part of the essence of the species that 
name zahab stands tor ? Farther trials discover fusibi- 
lity and fixedness. Are not they also, by the same lea- 
son that any of the others were, to be put into the 
complex idea signified by the name zahab? If not, what 
reason will there be shown more for the one than the 
other? If these must, then all the other propeities, 
which any farther trials shall discover in this matter, 
ought by the same reason to make a part of the ingre-* 
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dients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
stands for, and so be the essence of the species marked 
by, that name. Which properties, because they arc 
endless, it is plain, that the idea made after this fashion 
by this archetype, will be always inadequate* 

§. 48. But this is not all, it would also fol- ^j^^^ y^^^ 
low, that the names of substances would not imperfect, 
only have, (as in truth they have) but would and therefore 
abo be supposed to have, diifetent significa- various. 
tions, as used by different men, which would very much 
cumber the use of language. For if every distinct, 
quality, that were discovered in any matter by any one, 
were supposed to make a necessary part of the comr 
pleX idea, signified by the common name given it, it 
must follow, that men must suppose the same word 
to signify different things in different men ; since they 
cannot doubt but different men may have discovered 
several qualities in substances of the same denomina- 
tion, which others know nothing of. ' \ 

§. 49. To avoid this, therefore, they therefore to 
have supposed a real essence belonging to fix their spe- 
every species, from which these properties cies, a real 
all flow, and would have their name of essence is 
the species stand for that. But they not «^K^^^- 
having any idea of that real essence in substances, 
and their wonls signifying nothing but the ideas they 
have; that which is done by this attempt, is only to 
put the name or sound in the place and stead of tlie 
thing having that real essence, without knowing what 
the real essence is : and this is that which men do, 
when they speak of species of things, as supposing 
them made by nature, atid distinguished by real es- 
sences. 

§. 50. For let us consider, when we af- 
firm, that all gold is fixed, either 'it means ^^^^^If 
that fixedness is a part of the definition, ^^^^^ 
part of the nominal essence the word 
gold stands for; and so this affirmation, all gold is 
fixed, contains nothing but the signification of the 
ter;n gpld. Or else it means^ that fisiedness, not 
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being a part of the definition of the gold, is a pro- 
perty of that substance itself: in which case, it is 
plain^ that the word gold stands in the place of a 
substance, having the real essence of a species of 
things njade by nature. In which way of substitu- 
tion it has so confused and uncertain a signification, 
that though this proposition, gold is fixed, be in that 
sense an atfinnation of sonietliing real, yet it is a truth 
will always fail us in its particular application, aud so 
is of no real use nor certainty. For let it- be ever so 
true, that all gold, L e, all that has the real essence of 
gold, is fixed, what serves this for, whilst we know not 
m this sense what is or is not gold ? For if we know 
not the real essence of gold, it is impossible we should 
know what parcel of matter has that essence, and so 
whether it be true gold or no. 

§.51. To conclude: what liberty Adam 
Conclusion, had at first to make any complex ideas of 
mixed modes, by no other patterns but his 
own thoughts, the same have all men ever since had. 
And the same necessity of conforming his ideas of 
substance^ to things without him, as to archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wilfully impose upon himself; the same are all 
men ever since under too. The same liberty also that 
Adam had of affixing any new name to any idea, the 
same hds any one still (especially the beginners of lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any such) but only with this 
difference, that in places where men in society have 
already established a language amongst them, the signi- 
fications of woixb are very warily and sparingly to be 
altered: because men being furnished already with 
names for their ideas, and common use having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affected mis- 
application of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new notions, will, perhaps, venture 
sometimes on the coining of new terms to express 
them ; but men think it a boldness, and it is uncertain 
whethier common use will ever make them pass for 
current But in conmmunication with others, it is ne* 
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cessary, that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar 
words of any language stand for to their knoAvn proper 
significations (which I have explained at large already) 
or else to make known that new signification we apply 
them to. 



CHAP. VII. 
Of Particles. 

§. 1. "DESIDES words which are names Particles 
JD of ideas in the mind, theie are connect 
a great many othera that are made use of, PJ"^^^ ^^^ 
to signify the connexion that the mind ]".."J'" 
gives to ideas, or propositions, one with an- ihen 
other. The mind, m communicating its 
thought to others, does not only need signs of the ideas 
it has then before it, but others also, to ^how or inti- 
mate some particular action of its own, at that time, re- 
lating to those ideas. This it does several ways; as is, 
and is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming 
or'denying. But besides affirmation or negation, without 
w^ich there is in words no truth or falshood, the mind 
does, in declaring its sentiments to others, connect not 
only the parts of propositions, but whole sentences one 
to another, with their several relations and dependen- 
cies, to make a coherent discourse. 

§. 2. The words* whereby it signifies inthemcon- 
what connexion it gives to the several affir- sists the art , 
mations and negations, that it unites in one ®^ ^^}^' 
. continued 'reasoning or naiTation, are gene- *^^* ^' 
rally called particles ; and it is in the right use of these, 
that more particularly consists the clearness and beauty 
of a good style. To think well, it is not enough that a 
man has ideas clear and distinct in his thoughts, nor 
that he observes the agreement or disagreement of some 
of them ; but he must think in train, and observe the 
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dependence of his thoughts and reasonings upon one 
another. And to express well such methc^icat and ra- 
tional thoughts, he must have words to show what con- 
nexion, restriction, distinction, oppositibn, emphasis, &c. 
he gives to each respective part of his discourse. T6 
mistake in any of these, is to puzzle, instead of inform- 
ing his hearer; and therefore it is that those W)nl8 
which are not truly by themselves the names of any 
ideas, are of such constant and indispensable use in lan- 
guage, and do much contribute to men's well expressbg 
themselves. 

They show §' ^* '^^^^ P^^* ^^ grammar has been per- 

what rela. haps as much neglected, as some others 
tionthemind over-diligeutly cultivated. It is easy for 
gives to it« jngn to write, one after another,* of cases 
Zlghts. " and genders, moods and tenses, gerunds and 
supines : in these, and the like, there has 
been great diligence used ; and particles themselves, in 
some languages, have been, with great show of exact- 
ness, ranked into their several orders. But though pre- 
positions and conjunctions, &c. are names well known 
m graiiilhar, and the particles cotitained under them 
carefully ranked into their distinct subdivisions ; yet he 
who would show the right use of particles, and what 
significancy and force they have, must take a little more 
]fains, enter into his own thoughts, and observe nicely 
the several postures of his mind in discoursing. 

§. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of these 
words, to render them, as is usual in dictionarlfes, by 
words cff another tongue which come nearest to their 
isignification ; for what is meant by them is commonly 
as hard to be understood in one, as another language. 
They are all marks of some action, or intimation of the 
mind ; and therefore to understand them rightly, the 
Iseveral views, postures, stands, turns, limitations, and 
exceptions, anq several other thbiJghts of the mind, for 
which we have either none, or very deficient names, are 
diligently to be studied. Of these there is a great va- 
riety, much exceeding the number of particles that most 
languages have to express them by ; and therefore it is 
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not to be wondered that most of these particles have di- 
vers, and sometimes almost opposite significations. In 
the Hebrew tongue there is a particle consisting of but 
one single letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I 
remember, seventy, I am sure above fifty several signi- ' 
fications. 

§. 5. But is a particle, none more fa- instance in 
miliar in our language ; and he that says it But. 
i3 a discretive conjunction, and that it an- 
swers sed in Latin, or fnais in French, thinks he has 
sufficiently explained it But it seems to me to inti- 
mate several relations the mind gives to the several pro- 
positions or parts of them, which it joins by this mono- 
syllable. 

First, " but to say no more:" here it intimates a 
3top of the mind in the course it was going, before it 
came quite to the end of it. " • 

Secondly, *' I saw but two plants:" here it shows, 
^at the mind limits the sense to what is expressed, 
with a negation of all other. ' 

Thirdly, , *^ you pray ; but it is not that God would 
bring you to the true religion," 

Fourthly, *' but that he would confirm you in your 
own." The first of these Buts intimates a supposition 
in the mind of something otherwise than it should be ; 
the latter shows, that the mind makes a direct opposi- 
tion between that, and what goes before it 

Fifthly, '^ all animals have sense; but a dog is an 
animal :" here it signifies little more, but that the latter 
proposition is joined to the former, as the minor of a 
syllogism. 

§. 6. To these, I doubt not, might be This matter 
added a great many other significations of but lightly 
this particle, if it were my business to exa- touched 
mine it in its full latitude, and consider it ^^^' 
in all the places it is to be found : which if one should 
do, I doubt, whether in all those manners it is made 
use of, it would deserve the title of discretive, which 
grammarians give to it But I intend not here a full 
explication of this sort of signs. The instances I have 
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given in this one, may give occasion t» reflect on their 
use and force in language, and lead us into the contem- 
plation of several actions of our minds in discoursing^ 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by these 
particles ; some whereof constantly, and others in cer- 
tain constructions, have the sense of a whole sentence 
contained in them. 



CHAP- VIIL 
Of Abstract and Concrete Terms. 

Abstract §. 1. nHHE ordinary words of language, 
term* not X and our common use of them, 

predicablc would have given us light into the nature of 
other and ^^^ ideas, if they had been but considered 
why/ with attention. The mind, as has been 

shown, has a power to abstract its ideas, 
and so they become essl?nces, general essences, whereby 
the sort$ of things are distinguished. Now each ab- 
stract idea being distinct, so that of any two the one can 
never be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive 
knowledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in 
propositions no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we see in the common use of language, 
which permits not any two abstract words, or names of 
abstract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how 
near of kin soever they may seem to be, and how certain 
soever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, 
yet every one at first hearing perceives the falshood of 
these propositions ; humanity is animality, or rationa- 
lity, or whiteness ; and this is as evident, as any of the 
most allowed maxims. All our affirmations then are 
only incoucrete, which is the affirming, not one abstract 
idea to be another, but one abstract idea to be joined to 
jmother ; which abstract ideas, in substances, may be of 
any sort ; in all the rest, are little else but of relations ; 
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and in substances, the most frequent are of powers ; 
V. g. *' a man is Avhite," signifies, that the thing that 
has the essence of a man, has also in it the essence ot 
whiteness, which is nothing but a power to produce the 
•idea of whiteness in one, whose eyes can discover ordi- 
nary objects ; or '' a man is rational," signifies that the 
same thing that hath the essence of a man, hath also in 
it the essence of rationality, i. e. a power of reasoning, 

§. 2. This distinction of names shows us 
also the difference of our ideas : for if we Jhl'S^^^ 
observe them, we shall find that our simple of ^u^ i^^^ 
ideas have all abstract, as well as concrete 
names ; the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a substantive, the other an adjective ; as 
whiteness, white ; sweetness, sweet. The like also holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations ; as justice,, just ; 
equality, equal ; only with this difference, that some of 
the concrete names of relations, amongst men chiefly, 
are substantives ; as paternitas, pater ; whereof it were 
easy to render a reason. But as to our ideas of sub- 
stances, we have very few or no abstract names at all. 
For though the schools have introduced animalitas, hu- 
manitas, corporietas, and some others; yet they hold no 
proportion with that infinite number of names of sub- 
stances, to which they never were ridiculous enough to 
attempt the coining of abstract ones: and those few that 
the schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
use, or obtain the Hcence of public approbation. Which 
seems to me at least to intimate the confession of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas of the real essences of 
substances, since they have not names for such ideas : 
which no doubt they Avould have had, had not their 
consciousness to themselves of their ignorance of them 
kept them from so idle an attempt. And theiefore 
though they had ideas enough to distinguish gold from 
a stone, and metal from wood ; yet they but timorously 
ventured on such tenns as aurietas and saxietas, metal- 
lietas and lignietas, or the hke names, which should 
pretend to signify the real essences of those substances, 
ivhcreof they knew they had no ideas. And indeed it 
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was only the doctrine of substantial forms* and the con- 
fidence of mistaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
had not, which first coined, and then introduced ani- 
malitas, and humanitas, and the like ; which yet went 
very little farther than their own schools, and could never 
get to be Current amongst understanding men. Indeed, 
Eumanitas was a word familiar amongst the Romaos, 
but in a far different sense, and stood not for the abstract 
essence of any substance ; but was the abstracted name of 
a mode, and its concrete humaiius^ not homo. 



C H A Pi IX. . 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 

Wofdsarc §. 1- T^ROM what has been said in the 
jwed for re* J/ foregoing chapters, it is easy to 

-cording and perceive what imperfection there v is in lan- 
^S"our g^ag^» .a^d how the very nature of^ words 
thoughts^ makes it almost unavoidable for many of 
them to be doubtful and uncertain in theif 
isignifications. To examine the perfection or imperfec- 
tion of words, it is necessary first to consider their use 
and end : for as they are more or less fitted to attain 
that, so are they more or less perfect We hav.e, in the 
former part of this discourse, often upon occasion men- 
tioned a double use of words. 

"First, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 

Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 
thoughts to others. 

§. S. As to the first of these, for the rc- 
wnLwvefor ^^^d^^g ^^r own thoughts for the help of 
recording. ^ur own memories, whereby, as it weic, we 
talk to ourselves, any words will serve the 
turn. For since sounds are voluntary and indifferest 
signs of any ideas, a man may use what words he pleases^ 
to signify his own ideas to himself: and there will be 
no imperfection in them, af he constantly use the same 
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sign for the same idea; for then he cannot fail of having 
his meaning understood, wherein consists the right us« 
and p^fection of language. 

§. 3. Secondly, as to communication pf c^p^niuni- 
words, that too has a double use. cation by' 

I. Civil. words civil 

IL Philosophical. or philoso- 

First, by their civil use, I mean such a P"^^^- 
commuciation of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
serve for the upholding common conversation and com- 
merce, about, the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the societies of men one amongst another. 

Secondly, by the philosophical use of words, I meati 
such an use of them, as may serve to convey the precise 
notions of things, and to express, in general proposi* 
tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may rest upon, and be satisfied with, in its search after 
true knowledge. These two uses are very distinct ; and 
a great deal less exactness will serve in the one than in 
the other, as we shall see in what follows. 

4. 4. The chief end of lanffuage in com- rn,^ ; ' 
munication bemg to be understood, words fectionof 
serve not well for that end, neither in civil words is iH 
nor philosophical discourse, when any word doubtfuln^w 
does not excite in the hearer the same idea nyjcatl^**" 
which it stands for in the mind of the 
speaker. Now since sounds have t\o natural conneK"* 
ion with our ideas, but have all their signification from 
the arbitrary imposition of men, the doubtfulness and 
uncertainty of their signification, which is the imperfec- 
tion we here are speaking of, has its cause more in the 
ideas they stand for, than in any incapacity there is iq. 
one sound more than in another, to signify any idea: fw 
in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulness and uncertainty 
in the signification of some more than other word^, i« 
the difference of ideas they stand for, 

§. 5. Words having naturally no significa- 
tion, the idea which each stands for must be ^^^ ^^ . 
iearned and retained by those who would i^^^^^ 
exchange thoughts, and kold intelligible 
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discourse vnth othcFS in any language. But this i» 
hardest to be done, where, 

First, the ideas they staiid for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, where the ideas they stand for have no cer- 
tain connexion in nature ; and so no settled standard, 
any where in nature existing, to rectify and adjust 
them by. 

Thirdly, when the signification of the word is refer- 
red to a standard, which standard is not easy to be 
known. 

Fourthly, where the signification of the word, and 
the real essence of the thing, are not exactly the same. 

These are difficulties that attend the signification of 
several words that are intelligible. Those which are 
SK>t intelligible at all, such as names standing for any 
simple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties 
to attain ; as the names of colours to a blind man, of 
sounds to a deaf man ; need not here be mentioned. 

In all these cases we shall find an imperfection. in 
words, whidi I shall more at large explain, in their 
particular application to our several sorts of ideas : for 
jf we examine them, we shall find that the names of 
mixed modes are most liable to doubtfulness and im* 
perfection, for the two first of these reasons ; and the 
names of substances chiefly for the two latter. 
The names §• S* First the names of mixed modes are 

©f mixed many of them liable to great uncertainty 
niodcsdoubt- ^^iA obscurity in their signification, 
because the ^- ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ g^^^^ composition these 

ideas they Complex ideas are often made up of To 
stand for arc make words serviceable to the end of coni- 
so complex, munication, it is necessary (as has been said) 
that they excite in the hearer exactly the same idea they 
stand for in the mind of the speaker. Without this, 
men fill one another's heads with noise and sounds ; but 
convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before 
one anotlier their ideas, which is the end of discourse 
and language. But when a word stands for a very com- 
plex idea that is compounded and decompounded, it is 
not easy for men to form and retain that idea so exactly, 
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^s to make the name in common use stand for the same 
precise idea, without any the least variation. Hence it 
comes to pass, that men's names of very coinpound 
i4eas, such as for the most part are moral words, hav« 
fieldom, in two diiferent men, the same precise signifi- 
cation ; since one man's complex idea seldom agrees 
with another's, and often differs from his own, from 
that which he had yesterday, or will have to-morrow. 
§, 7. II. Because the names of mixed s^condlv 
modes, for the most part, wants standards in because they 
nature, whereby men may rectify and adjust haveno sun- 
their significations ; therefore they are very dards^ 
various and doubtful. They are assembkges of ideas 
put together at the pleasure of the mind, pursuing its 
owii ends of discourse, and suited to its own notions ; 
^ whereby it designs not to copy any tiling really existing, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to 
agree with those archetypes or forms it has made. He 
that first brought the word sham, or wheedle, or banter, 
in use, put togethei', as he thought fit, those ideas he 
made it stand for : and as it is with any new names of 
modes, that are now brought into any language; so it 
was with the old ones, when they were first made u&e 
of. Names therefore that stand for collections of ideas 
which the mind makes at pleasure, must needs be of 
doubtful signification, when such collections are no 
where to be found constantly united in nature, nor any 
patterns to be shown whereby men may adjust them. 
What the word murder, or sacrilege, &c. signifies, can 
never be known from thing's themselves : there be many 
of the parts of tlxose complex ideas, which are not visi- 
ble in the action itself; the intention of the mind, or 
the relation of holy things, which make a part of mur- 
. der or sacrilege, hav? no necessary connexion with the 
outward and visible action of him that commits either : 
and the pulling the trigger of the gun, with which the 
murder is Conimitted, and is all the action that perhaps 
is visible, bas no natural connexion with those other 
ideas that make up the complex one, named murder. 
They have their union and combination only from the 
understanding, which unites them under one name: but 
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Uniting them without any mlc or pattern, it cannot be 
but that the signification of the name that stands for such 
voluntary collections should be often various in the 
minds of different men, who have scarce any standing 
rule to regulate themselves and their notions by, in such 
arbitrary ideas. 

p . §.8. It is true, common use, that is the rule 

a^Sfident^^ of propriety, may be supposed here to afford 
remedy, some aid, to settle the signification oflanguage; 

and it cannot be denied, but that in some mea- 
sure it does. Common use regulates the meaning of words 
pretty well for common conversation; but no-body hav- 
ing an authority to establish the precise signification of 
words, nor determined to what ideas any one shall annex 
them, common use is not sufficient to adjust them to 
philosophical discourses ; there being scarce any name of 
any very complex idea (to say nothing of others) which 
in common use has not a great latitude, and which keep- 
ing within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the sign of far different ideas. Besides, the rule and 
measure of propriety itself being no where established, it 
is often matter of dispute whether this or that way of 
using a word be propriety of speech or no. From all 
which it is evident, that the names of such kind of very 
complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfeption, 
tabe of doubtful and uncertain signification ; and even 
in men that have a mind to understand one another, do 
not always stand for the same idea in speaker and hearer. 
Though the names glory and gratitude be the same in 
every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, or 
intends by that name, is apparently very different in 
men using the same language.. 

The way of V'^" '^^ ^^y ^^^ wherein the names of 
ieaming naixed modes are ordinarily learned, does 

these names not a little contribute to the doubtfulness of 
eoniribnte* ^^{^ signification. For if we will observe 
^btfdMs'. ^^^ children leara languages, we shall find 

that to make them understand what the 
names of simple ideas, or substances, stand for, people 
ordinaritf show thtm the thing, whereof they would 
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have them have the ddea; and then repeat to them the 
name that stands for it, as white, sweet, milk, sugar, 
cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, especially the most 
material of them, moral ^^vords, the sounds are usually 
learned first; and then to know what complex ideas 
they stand for, they are either beholden to the explica- 
tion of others, or (which happens for the most part) arc 
left to their own observation and industry ; which being 
little laid out in the search of the true and precise mean^ 
ing of names, these jnoral words are in most men's 
mouths little more than bare sounds ; or when they have 
any, it is for the most part but a very loose and unde- 
tcnnined, and consequently obscure and confused signi- 
fication. And even those themselves, who have with 
more attention settled their notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience, to have them stand for complex 
ideas, different from those which othei', even intelligeD* 
and studious men, make them the signs of. Where shall 
one find any, either controversial debate, or familiar 
discourse, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion, 
church, &c. wherein it is not easy to observe the diflfe- 
rent 'notions men have of them ? which is nothing but 
this, that they are not agieed in tlie signification of thoie 
words, nor have in their minds the same complex ideas 
which they make them stand for: and so all the contests 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning :of 
a sound. And hence we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end ; 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explication% ; and of limiting, distinguishtng, 
varying the signification of these moral words, there is 
no end. These ideas of men's making are, by men still 
having the same power, multiplied in infinitum. Manjr 
a man who was pretty well satisfied of the meaning of a 
text of scripture, or clause in the code at first readings 
has by consulting commentators quite lost the sense of 
it, and by these elucidations given rise or increase to his 
doubts, and drawn obscurity upon the place. I say not 
this, that I think commentaries needless ; but to shotf 
how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are^ 
^ven m the mouths of tixoss who bad both the iatention 
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and the faculty of speaking as clearly as langua^ was 
capable to express their thoughts. 
Hence una- §-10. What obscurity this has unavoid- 

Toidable ob- ^bly brought upon the writings of men, who 
fcurityiD have lived in remote. ages and different 
ancient au- countries, it will be needless to take notice ; 
"• since the numerous volumes of learned men, 

employing their thoughts that M^ay, are proofs more 
than enough to show what attention, fiudy, sagacity, and 
reasoning are required, to find out the true meaning of 
ancient authors. But there being no writings we have 
any great concernment to be very solicitous about the 
meaning of, but those that contain either truths we are 
required to befieve, or laws we are to obey, and draw 
inconveniencies on us when we mistake or transgress ; 
we may be less anxious about the sense of other authors; 
who writing but their own opinions, we-are under no 
greater necessity to know them, than they to know ours. 
Our good or evil depending not on their decrees, we 
may safely be ignorant of their notions : and therefore, 
in the reading of them, if they do not use their words 
with a due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay them 
aside, and, without any injury done them, resolve thus 
with ourselves, 

*' Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi.'* 
Names of §' *^- ^^ the signification of the names 

•ubstances of of mixed modes are uncertain, because there 
jdoubtfulisig. be no real standards existing in nature, to 
nification. which those ideas are refeired, and by which 
they may be adjusted; the names of substances are of a 
doubtful signification, for a contrary reason, viz. because 
the ideas they stand for are supposed conformable to the 
ireality of things, and are referred to standards made by 
nature. In our ideas of substances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we think fit, to be the characteristical notes to rank and 
denominate things by. In these we must follow nature^ 
suit our complex ideas to real existences, and regulate 
the signification of their names by the things themselves, 
if we will have our names to be signs of them, and stand 
for them. Here, it is tiue, we have patterns to follow; 
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but pattemi that will make the siignification of their 
names very uncertain : for names must be of a very un- 
steady and various meaning, if the ideas they stand for 
be referred to standardly without ua, that either cannot 
be known at all^ or Can be known but imperfectly and 
uncertainly. 

§. 12. The names of substances have, as Names of 
has been shown,- a double reference in tbeu* substaoce» 

Ordimury use. referred, ; 

First, sometimes they are made to. stand i- To real • 

r J ...1- • • •^ ^- • J ^ essences that 

for, and so their signification is supposed to cannot be 
agree to, the real constitution of things, knowh^ 
from which all their properties flo^, and 
in which they all centre. But this real constitution, ot 
(as it is apt to be called) essence, being utterly unknown 
to us, any sound that is put to stand for it, must be very 
uncertain in its application; and it will be impossible 
toknoM; what things are, or ought to be called an horse^ 
or anatomy, when those words are put for real essences^ 
that we have no ideas of at all. And therefore, in this 
supposition, the names of substances being referred to 
standards that cannot be known, their significatioiis can 
never be adjusted and established by those standards. 

§. 13. Secondly, the simple ideas that are ^^ Toco-ex- 
found to co-exist in substances being that isting qoalu 
which their names immediately signify, these, . ties, which 
as united in the several sorts of things, are ^^ known 
the proper standards to which their names fe^dyT^^* 
are referred, and by which their si^nifica* 
tions may be best rectified. But neither will these ar* 
chetypes so well serve to this purpose, as to leave these 
names without very various and uncertain significations* • 
Because these simple ideas that co-exist, and are united 
in the same subject, being very numerous, and having 
all an equal right to go into the complex specifick idea^ 
which the specifick name is to stand for; men, though 
they propose to themselves the very same subject to con- 
ffkler^K yet frame very difftrent ideas about it ; arid so 
the name they use' for it unavoidably comes to have, in 
scverai men, very different significations. The sinrple 
qoalities which, make up the complex ideas being most 
. Vol. IL R' of 
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of them powers, ip relation to changes, which they are 
apt to make in, or receive from other bodies, are almost 
infinite^ He that shall but observe what a great variety 
of alterations any one of the baser metals is apt to receive 
from the different application only of fire ; and how 
much a greater number of changes any of them will re- 
ceive in the hands of a chymist, by the application of 
other bodies ; will not think it strange that I count the 
properties of any sort of bodies not easy to be collected, 
anci completely known by the ways of incjuiry, which 
our faculties are capable of They being therefore at 
least so many, that no than can know the precise and 
definite number, they are differently discovered by dif- 
ferent men, according to their various skill, attention, 
and ways of handling ; who therefore cannot choose but 
have different ideas of the saine substance, and therefore 
make the signification of its common name very various 
and uncertain. Fgr the complex ideas of substances 
being made up of such simple ones as are supposed to 
co-exist in nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex idea those qualities he has found to^be united 
together. For though in the substance of gold one sa- 
tisfies himself with colour and weight, yet another thinks 
selubility in aq. regia as necessary to be joined with that 
colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fusibility ; 
solubility in aq. regia being a quality as constantly 
joined with its colour and weight, as fusibility,- or any 
other; others put in its ductility or fixedness, &c. as 
they have been tauglit by tradition or experience. Who 
of all these has established the right signification of the 
word gold ? or who shall be the judge to determine? 
£ach has its standard in nature, which he appeals to, 
and with reason thinks he has the same right to 
put into his complex idea, signified by the word gold, 
those qualities which upon trial he has found united ; as> 
another, who has not so well exan;iined, has to leave 
them out; or a third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the union in nature of these quali- 
ties being the true ground of their union in one com- 
Elex idea, who can say, one of them has more reason to 
e put in, pr left out, than another? From hence it wiU 
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alwdys unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas *of 
substances, in men ufing the same name for them, will 
be very various ; and so the significations of those names 
very uncettajn. 

§.14. Besides, there is scarce any parti- ^ r«^^ 
cular thmg existing, which, m some of its isting quali* 
simple ideas, does not communicate with a ties which 
greater, and in others a less number of par- are known 
ticular beings : who shall determine in this |?"^»™F'^'^ 
case which are those that are to make up ^^ ^* 
the precii^e collection that is to be signified by the spe- 
cifick name ; or can with any just authority prescribe, 
which obvious or common qualities are to be left out ; 
or which more secret, or more particular, are to be put 
into the signification of the name of any substance ? All 
which together seldom or never fail to produce that va* 
rious and doubtful signification in the names of sub- 
stances, which causes such uncertainty, disputes, or mis-* 
takes, when we come to a philosophical use of them^ 

\. \6. It is true, as to civil and common ^. , , . 
conversation, the general names of sub- imperfection 
stances, regtlated in their ordinary signifi* they may 
cation by some obvious qualities, (a3 by the ^^p^ for ci^ 
shape and figure in things of known seminal ^^^n r"^ ^^* 
propagation, and in other substances, for losopKic^ ^* 
the most part by colour, joined with some use. 
other sensible qualities) do well enough to 
design the things men would be understood to spbak off 
and so they usually conceive well enough the subst^nce^ 
meant by the word gold, or apple, to distinguish the 
one from the other. But in philosophical inquiries and 
debates, where general truths are to be estabUshed, and 
consequences drawti from positions laid down; there 
the precise signification of the names of substances will 
he found, not only not to be well established, but also 
very hard to be so. For example, he that shall make 
inalleableness, or a certain degree of fixedness, a patt of 
his complex idea of gold, may make propositions con- 
cerning gold, and draw consequences from them, that 
will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in such a 
signification : but yet sucli as another man can never be 
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forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, wha 
makes not malleableness, or the same degree of fixed^ 
ness, part of that complex idea^ that the name gold, ixx 
his use of it, stands for. 

Instance §• ^^" '^^^^ ^ ^ natural, and almost un- 

liquor. avoidable imperfection in almost all th^ 

names of substances, in all languages what- 
soever which men will easily find, when once passing 
from confused or loose notions, they come to more stridi 
and close inquiries. For then they will be convinced 
how doubtful and obscure those words are in their sig^ 
nification, which in ordinary use appeared very clear 
and determined. I was oncie in a meeting of veiy 
learned and ingenious physicians, where by chance there 
arose a question, whether any liquor passed through the 
filaments of the nerves. ' The debate having been ma- 
naged a good while, by variety of arguments on both 
sides, I (who had been used to suspect, that the greatest 
part of disputes were more abojut the signification oi 
words than a real difference in the conception of thinsp) 
desired, that before they went any farther on in this dis- 
pute, they would first examine, and establish amongst 
them, what the word liquor signified. They at fiist 
were a little surprised at the proposal ; and had they 
been persons less ingenious, they might perhaps hav? 
taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: since 
there was no one there that thought not himself to un- 
derstand very perfectly what the word liquor -stood for ; 
whiditl think too none of the most perplexed names of 
substances^ However, they were pieced to comply 
with my motionj and upon examination found, that the 
signification of that word Avas not so settled and certain 
as they had all imagined; but that each of them made 
it a sign of a different complex idea. This made them 
perceive that the m^in of their dispute was about the 
signification of that term; and, that they differed very 
little in their opinions, concerning some fluid and sub*' 
tile matter, passiijig through the conduits of the nerves ; 
though it was not so easy to agree whether it was to b^ 
called liquor, or no, a thing which, when consiilered, they 
thought it not worth the contending about 
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§. 17- How much this is the case,, in the jngjance 
greatest part of disputes that men are en- goii. 
gaged so hotly in, I shall perhaps have an 
occasion in another place to take notice. Let us only 
here consider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
instance of , the word gold, and we shall see how hard it 
ii^ precisely to determine its signification. I think all 
agree to make it stand for a body of a certain yellow 
shinihg Colour ; which being the idea to which childreh 
have annexed that name, the shining yellow part of la 
pieacock's tail is properly to them gold. Others find- 
ing fusibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complek 
idea, to which they give the name gold to denote a sort 
of substances ; and so exclude from being gold all such 
-yellow Shining bodies, as by .fire will be reduced, to 
ashes ; arid admit to be of that species, or to be com- 
prehended under that name gold, only such substances 
as having' that shining yellow colour will by fire be re- 
duced to ftision, and not to ashes. Another by this same 
reason adds the weight, which being a quality, as straitly 
joined with that colour, as its fusibility, he thinks has 
the same reason to be joined in its idea, and to be sig- 
liified by its name : and therefore the other made up of 
body,, of such a colour and fusibilit}% to be imperfect ; 
and so on of all the rest : whereili no one can show a 
reason why some of the inseparable quahties, that are 
always united in nature, should be put into the nominal 
essence, and others left out : or why the word gold, sig- 
nifying that sort of body the ring on his fingeivis made 
of, should determine tkat sort rather by its colour, 
weight, and fusibilit}^, than by its colour, M'eight, and 
solubility in aq. regia : since the dissolving it by that 
liquor is as inseparable frcim it as the fusion by firej 
and they are both of them nothing but the delation which 
that substance has to two other bodies, which have a 
power to operate differently upon it. . For by what right 
is it that ftisibility comes to be a part of the essence sig- 
nified by the W0i*d gold, and solubility but a property 
of it ? Or why is its colout part of the essence, and its 
malleablene^s but a property? That Which I mean is 
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thifi, That these being all but properties depending on 
its real constitution, and nothing but powers, either 
active or passive, in ' reference to other bodies : no one 
has authority to determine the signification of the word 
gold (as retened to such a body existing in nature) 
more to'one collection of idcfis tp be found in that body 
than to another : \vhereby the signification of that name 
piust unavoidably be very uncertain ; since, as has been 
said, several people observe several, properties iu the 
same substance ; and, I think, I may say no-body at all. 
And therefore we have but very imperfect descriptions 
of things, and words have very uncertain significations, 
Thenaihesof i ^8. From what has been said, it is 
simple ideas ^^Y ^o observe what has been before re- 
^he least marked, viz. That the names of simple 

doubtful. ideas are, of all others, the least liable to 

•mistakes, anc| that for these rejisons. First, because the 
ideas they stand for, being each but one single percep- 
tion, are much easier got, and more clearly retained, 
than the more complex ones, and therefore are not lia- 
ble to the uncertainty which usually attends those com- 
pounded ones of substances and mixed modes, in which 
the precise number of simple ideas, that make them up, 
are not easily agreed, and so readily kept in the mind, 
And secondly, because they are never referred to any 
of her essence, but barely that perception they imnae- 
niately signify : which reference is that which renders 
the signification of the names of substances naturally so 
perplexed, and gives occasion to so mapy disputes. Men 
that dp not perversely use their words, or on purpos? 
set tliemselveg tp cayil, seldom mistake in any language, 
which they are acquainted with, the use and signifiica- 
tion of the names of jsijnple ideas : white and sweet, yel- 
low and bitter, cany a yery o|)vious meaning with them, 
which every one precisely /:pmprehends, or easily j^er- 
ceives he is ignorant of, and seeks to be intbrmecL But 
•vvhat precisp cplleftion pf siipple ideas modesty or fru- 
gality stand for in another's use, is pot so certainly 
known. And however we are apt to thipk y(Q well 
enough know what is tfieant by gold or iron ; yet the 
precise complex idea, others make them the signs of, 
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is not so c^tain : and I believe it is very seldom that, 
^ in speaker and hearer, they stand foi- exactly the same 
collection. Which must needs produce mistakes and 
disputes, when they are made use of in discourses, 
wherein men .have to do with universal propositions, 
and would settle in their minds universal truths, and 
consider the consequences that follow from them. 

§.19. By the same rule, the names of 
simple modes are, next to those of simple And next to 
ideas, least liable to doubt and uncertainty, moSs.* "^ ^ 
especially- those of figure and number, of 
which men have so clear and distinct ideas. Who ever, 
that had a mind to understand them, mistook the ordi- 
nary meaning of seven, or a triangle ? And in general 
the least compounded ideas in every kind have the least 
dubious names. 

§. 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are The most 
made up but of a few and obvious simple doubtful are 
ideas, have usually names of no very uncer- *^® "*"*^^ ®^ 
tain signification. But the names of mixed I^ynded" 
modes, which comprehend a great number mixed mode« 
of simple ideas, are commonly of a veiy- andsubl 
doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has stances. 
been shown. The names of substances, being annexed 
to ideas that are neither the real essences nor exact rc- 
j^resentations of the patterns they are referred to, are- 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, es- 
pecially when we come to a philosophical use of them. 

§. CI. The great disorder that happens why this im* 
in our names of substances, proceeding for perfection 
the most part from our want of knowledge, charged upon 
and inability to penetrate into their real words. 
constitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than un- 
derstandings. This exception has so much appearance 
of justice, that I think myself obliged to give a reason 
why I have followed this method. I must confess then, 
that when I first began this discourse of the understand- 
ing, and a good while after, I had not the least thought 
that any consideration of words was at all necessary to it. 
But when having passed over the original and composi- 
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tion of our ideas, I began to ^xanoin^ the extent and 
certainty of our knowledge, I found it had so near a con- 
nexion with words, that, unless their force and inanner 
of signification were first well observed, there could be 
very Tittle said clearly and pertinently concerning know* 
l^dge; which being conversant about truth, had codt 
stantly to do with propositions* And though it termi« 
nated in thiogs, yet it was for die most part so much by 
tthe intervention of words, that they seemed scjurce sepa* 
rable from our general knowledge. At least they inter- 
pose themselves so much between our understandings 
and the truth which it would contemplate and appre- 
hend, that like the medium through which visible ob» 
jects pass, their obscurity and disorder do not sekknn 
cast a mist before our eyes, and impose upon our un- 
derstandings. If we consider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themselves as well as others, and the mistakes in 
men's disputes and notions, how great a .part is owing 
to Avords, and their uncertain or mistaken significaticms, 
we shall have reason to think this no small obstacle in 
the way to knowledge ; which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, because it has been so 
far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
tlie arts of in^proving it have been made the business of 
men's study; and obtained the reputation of learning 
and subtilty, as we shall see in the following chai)ten 
But I am. apt to imagine, that were the imperfections 
of language, as the instrument of knowledge, miore 
thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controvei^ies 
that make such a noise in the worlds would of them-r 
selves ce^e ; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 

This should i' ^^' ^^^^ ^ ^"^> ^^^* *^^ signification 
teach us mo- of words in all languages depending very 
deration, in* much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas 
imposing our pf ]^^^ t^j^t uses them, must unavoidably be 
pW^authors! pf great uncertainty to men of the same lan-r 
' guage and country. This is so evident in 
the Greek authors, that he that shall peruse their writings 
will find in almost every one of them a distinct language, 
though the same worc^s, ' But ^hen to this natural dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty in wery* country there shall be added different 
countries aad remote ages, >vberem the speakers and 
writers had yery diffietent notions, tempers, customs^ 
ornaments and figures of speech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the signification of their words theix, though 
to us now they are lost and unknown; it would become, 
us to be charitable one to another in our interpretations 
or misunderstanding of those ancient writings : which 
though of great concernment to be understood, are lia- 
ble to the unavoidable difficulties of speech, which (if 
we except the names of simple ideas, and some very 
obvious things) is not capable, without a constant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the sense and intention 
of the speaker, without any manner of doubt and un- 
certainty, to the hearer. And in discourses of religion; 
lnw, and morality, as they are matters of the high^t 
ccHicemment, so there will be the greatest difficulty. 
. \, 23. The volumes of interpreters and commenta- 
tors on the old and new Testament are but too manifest 
^oefs of this. Though every thing said in the text be 
liifallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot choosi 
lltrt be very fallible in the understanding of it. Nor is 
it tQ be wondered, that the will of God, when cloathed 
in words, should be Uable to that doubt and uncertainty 
which unavoidably attends that sort of conveyance: 
when even his Son, whilst cloathed in flesh, was subject 
to all the frailties and inconveniencies of human nature, 
sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his goodness, 
that he hath spread before all the world such legible 
characters of his works and providence, and given all 
mankind so sufficient a light of reason, that they to 
whom this written word never came, could not (when- 
ever they set themselves to search) either doubt of the 
being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
tlien, the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and seldom come to be con-^ 
tro verted ; and other revealed truths, which are con- 
veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
pommon and natui*al obscurities and difficulties incident 
^o words ; methinks it would |>ecom$ u$ to be more 
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careful and diU^ent in observing the former^ and less 
magisterial, positive, and imperious, in imposing ouc 
own sense and interpretations of the latter. 



• C H A P. X. 

Of the Abuse of Words. 

Abo$c of §• 1* "DESIDES the imperfection that \^ 
words. X) naturally in language, and the 

the obscurity and confusian that is so hard 
to be avoided in the use of words, there are several wil- 
ful faults and neglects which men are guilty of in this 
way of communication, whereby they render these signs 
less clear and distinct in their signification, than natu- 
rally they need to be. 

First, Words §• 2. First, in this kind, the first and 
without any, most palpable abuse is, the using of words 
or without without clear and distinct ideas ; or, which 
^' * **• is worse, signs without any thing signified* 
Of these there are two sorts : 

I. One may observe, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their first 
original and their appropriated use, not to stand for any' 
clear and distinct ideas. These, for the most part, the 
several sects, of philosophy and religion have introduced. 
For their authors, or promoters, either affecting some- 
thing singular and out of the way of common apprehen- 
sions, or to support some strange opinions, or cover 
some weakness of their hypothesis, seldoni fail to coin 
new words, arid such as, when they come to be examin- 
ed, may justly be called insignificant terms. For hav- 
ing either had no determinate collection of ideas annex- 
ed to them, when they were first in vented; or at least such 
as, if well examined, will be found inconsistent ; it is 
no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar use of the same 
party, they remain empty sounds^ with little or no sig- 
ijification, amongst those who think it enough to have 
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them often in their mouths, as the distinguishing cha- 
racters of their church, or school, without much trou- 
bling their heads to examine what are the precise ideas 
they stand for. I shall not need here to heap up in- 
stances; every man's reading and conversation will suf- 
ficiently furnish him : or if he wants to be better stored, 
the great mint-masters of-this kind of terms, I mean the 
school-men and metaphysicians (under which, I think, 
the disputing natural and moral philosophers of these 
latter ages may be comprehended) have where-withal 
abundantly to content him, 

§. 3. II. Others there bie, who extend this abuse yet 
farther, who take so little care to lay by words, which 
in their primary notation have scarce any clear and dis- 
tinct ideas which they are annexed to, that by an un- 
pardonable negligence they familiarly use words, which 
the propriety of language has affixed to very important 
ideas, wthout any distinct meaning at all Wisdom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every 
man's mouth ; but if a great many of those who use 
them, should be asked what they mean by them, they 
would be at a stand, find not know what to answer : a 
pl^in proof, that though they have learned those sounds, 
imd have them ready at their tongues end, yet there are 
no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are 
to be expressed to others by them. 

§. 4. Men having been accustomed from Occasioned 
their cradles to learn words, which are easily ^y ^^^T!?^ 
got and retained, before they knew, or had theTdeas ^'^ 
framed the complex ideas, to which they they belong 
were annexed, or which M'ere to be found to, , 
in the things they were thought to stand for ; they usu- 
ally continue to do so all their lives ; and without taking 
the pains necessary to settle in their minds determined 
ideas, they use their words for such unsteady and con- 
fused notions a^ they have, contenting themselves with 
the same words othej* people use : as if their very sound 
necessarily carried with it constantly the same meaning. 
This, though men make a shift with, in the ordinary 
occurrences of life, where they find It necessary to be 
' jinderstoqd, and therefpre thev mal^e signs till they are 
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so ; yet this insignificancy in theii* words, when they 
come to reason concerning either their tenets or ititercst, 
manifestly fills their discourse with abundance 6f empty 
unintelligible noise and jargon, especially in iiioral mat- 
ters, where the words for the most part standing for 
ttrbitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regu- 
larly and permanently united in nature, their bare sounds 
ere often only thougnt on, or at least very obscure and 
uncertain notions atinexed to theiti. Men take the 
words they find in use amongst their Neighbours ; and 
that they may not seem i^ribrant what they stand for, 
use them confidently, without much troubling their 
heads about a certain fixed meaning: whereby, oesides 
the ease of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in such 
discourses they seldom are in the right, so they are as 
seldom to be convinced thiat they are in the wrong ; it 
being all one to go about to draw those men out of their 
mistakes, who have no settled notions, as to dispossess 
a vagrant of his habitation, who has to settled abode. 
This 1 guess to be so; and every oiie may observe in 
himself and others^ whether it be or lio. 

u te d ^' ^' Secondly, another great abuse 6f 

application^ words is inconstancy in the use of them. 
of them. It is hard to find a discourse written of any 
subject, especially of controversy, wherein 
one shall not observe, if he read with attention, the same 
words (and those commonly the most material in the 
discourse, and upon which the argument turns) used 
sometimes for one collection of simple ideas, and some- 
times for another; which is a perfect abuse of language. 
Words being intended for signs of my ideas, to make 
them known to others, not by any natural signification, 
but by a voluntary imposition, it is plain cheat and 
abuse, when T make them stand sometimes for one thing^ 
and sometimes for another ; the wilful doing whereof, 
can be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater dis- 
honesty. And a man, in his accompts with another, 
ipay, with as much fairness, make the characters of num- 
bers stand sometimes for one, and sometimes for anbther 
collection of units (v. g. tliis character 3 stand some- 
times foy three, sometimes for four, ^nd sometiiiiesr for 
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feighl) as in Hs 4mo\imi or reasonlog, miake the same 
tt^qrds stan4 fpr different collections of simple ideas. If 
3»en should do so in, their veckanings, I wc^ider who 
wo^ld hs^ve to ^ with them ? One who would speak 
thus, in the affairs and business of the world, and call 8 
fipnietimes sieven, i^nd soipp^tiines tiine, as best served his 
^fcdvantj^ge, wo\ild pres^jitly have clapped upo« him one 
qf the t>iKO names ipen are. commonly disgusted witk 
^nd yet in arguings ajid karned cont'Csts, the same sort 
of proceedings pai^es oompionly for wit and leai:nihg : 
but to me it a,ppem'3 a greater dishoBesty, than the mis- 
placing of Goutxters in the casting up a debt ; and the 
ijheat the greater, by how rawch truth is of greater con- 
cernment and value %h9jx tn-oney, 

§,6. Th,iri%, another abuse of language '3/ Affected 
is an affected obscurity, by either applying obscarity by 
old words tQ new ac^d unusual significations, wrong appU, 
or introducing sew and ambiguous terms, cation. 
without defining either; or else putting tbepi so toge- 
ther, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetic philosophy has been mdst eminent in 
this wa^yj^ yet othei; sects have not been ^hoUy clear of 
it. There are scarce any of them that are not cumbei^ 
with somediffiQulties (such is the imperfection of human 
knOM^ledge) which they have, been fain to cover with 
obscurity of terms, and to confound the signification of 
wordi*, which, like a mist before people's eyes, might 
hinder their weak parts from being discovered. That 
l^iji^ and extension, in common use, stand for two dis- 
tipcti ideaii, i^ plain to any one that will but reflect a 
T^tilt. For weie their signification precisely the same, 
It would be proper, and a* isitelligible to say, the body 
€^ ajn^xtension;, as the extension of a body; and yet 
there. Qire those who find it necessary to confound their 
signi&Qation. To this abuse, and the mischiefs of con- 
fduiiding the signification of words, logick and the li- 
lieral s^eicaices, as they have been handled in the schools, 
kave gkep, reputation; and the admired art of disput- 
»g hath added much to the natural imperfection of 
Ultgua^^ whilst it' has been made use of and fitted to 
perplpx the signification of words, more than to discover 
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the knowledge and truth of things ; and he that will 
look into that sort of learned writings, will find the 
words there much more obscure, uncertain, and unde- 
termined in their meaning, than they are in ordinary 
conversation. 

Loeick and ^* ^* '^"^ ^ unavoidably to be so, where 

dispute have men's parts and learning arc estimated by 
muchcontri- their skill in disputing. And if reputation 
butcdtothis. and'^rcward shall attend these conquests, 
which depend mostly on th^ fineness and niceties of 
words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, so employed, 
should perplex, involve, and subtilize the signification 
of sounds, so as never to want something to say, in op-^ 
posing or defending any question ; the victory being 
adjudged not to him who had truth on his side, but 
the last word in the dispute. 

Callin it ^' ^' '^^^^! *^^"S^ ^ ^'^^7 ^^^^^S skill, 

subtilty/ ^"^ ^hat which I think the direct opposite 
to the ways of kno^dedge, hath yet passed 
hitherto under the laudable and esteemed names of sub- 
tilty and acuteness : and has had the applause of the 
schools, and encouragement of one 'part of the learned 
men of the world. And no wonder, since the philoso- 

Jhers of old (the disputing, and wranghng philosophers 
mean, such as Lucian wittily, and with reason t»xes) 
and the schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for 
their great and universal knowledge, easier a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a 
good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious 
and inexplicable web of perplexed words, and procure 
to themselves the admiration of others by unintelligible 
terms, the apter to produce wonder, because they could 
not be understood : whilst it appears in all history, that 
these profound doctors were no wiser, nor more useful 
than their neighbours ; and brpught but small advan- 
tage to human life, or the societies wherein they lived ; 
unless the coining of new words, where tliey produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the pei-plexing or 
obscuring the signification of old ones, and so bringing 
all things into question and dispute, were a thing prd- 
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fitable to the life of man, or worthy commendation and 
reward. 

§. 9. For notwithstanding these learned •j^j j^^^^ ' 
disputants, these all-knowing doctors, it ing very liu 
was to the unscholastic statesman, that the tlcbcntfiu 
governments of the world owed their peace, •o^icty. 
defence, and liberties ; and from the illiterate and con* 
temncd mechanick (a name of disgrace) that tl>ey re^ 
ceived the improvements of useftil arts. Nevertheless, 
this artificial ignorance, and learned gibberish, prevailed 
mightily in these last ages, by the interest and artifice 
of those who found no easier way to that pitch of autho- 
rity and dominion they have attained, than by amusing 
the men of business and ignorant with hard words, or 
employing the ingenious and idle in intricate disputes 
about unintelligible terms, and holding them perpetu- 
ally entangled in* that endless labyrinth. Besides, there 
is no such way to gain admittance, or give defence to 
strange and absurd doctrines, as to guard them round 
about with legions of obscure, doubtful, and undefined 
words: which yet make these retreats more like the 
dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortresses of 
fair warriors ; which if it be hard to get them out of* 
it is not for the strength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns, and the obscurity of the thickets they are 
beset with. For untruth being unacceptable to the * 
mind of man, there is no other defence left for absur- 
dity, but obscurity. > 

§. 10. Thus learned ignorance, and this But destroys 
art of keeping, even inquisitive men, from theinstru. 
true knowledge, hath been propagated in ^^'*,°^ 
the world, and hath much perplexed, whilst sindco^nu^ 
it pretended to inform the understanding, nication! 
For we see that other well-meaning and 
wise men, whose education and parts had not acquired 
that acuteness, could intelligi|)ly express themselves to 
one another; and in its plain lise make a benefit of lan- 
guage. But though unlearned iben well enough under- 
stood the words white and black, &c. and had constant 
notions of the ideas signified by those words; yet there 
were philosophers found> who had learning and subtilty 
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enough to proves that snow waa black ; i. €• to proves 
that white was black. Whereby they had the advan-* 
tage to destroy the instruments and means of discourse, 
conversation, instruction, and society; whikt with great 
art and subtilty they did no more but perfHex and cour 
found the signification of words^ and thereby render 
language less useful, than the real defects of k bad made 
it ; a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 
Ab useful as §.11. These learned men did ecpxally m- 
to confound struct men's understandings, and profit their 
the sound of ijy^^ as be who should alter the significa- 
the letters. ^^^^ ^ known characters, and, by a subda 
device of learning, far surpassing the cap^ity of the illi* 
terate, dull and vu^r, should, in his writings show that 
be could put A for B, and D for £, &c. to the no small 
admiration and benefit of his readei* ; it being as sense- 
less to put black, which is a word agreed on to stand 
for one sensible idea, to put it, I say, for another, or 
the contrary idea, i. e. to call^ snow Uack, as to put this 
mark A, which is a character agreed on to stand for 
one modification of sound, made by a certain motion 
of the qrgans of speech, for B; which is agreed on to 
stand for another modification of sound, made by ano- 
ther certain mode of the organs of speech- 
llu$ an has §• 1 2. Nor hath this mischief stopped in 

I)cij3lexed re- logical niceties, or curiou* empty specula- 
ligionand tious; it hath invaded the great concern- 
justice. ments of human life and society, obscured 

and perplexed the material truth$ of law and divinitjr; 
brought confusion, disorder, and uncertainty into the 
affairs of mankind ; and if not destroyed, yet in a great 
measure rendered useless, these two great rules, religion 
and justice. What have the greatest part of the com- 
ijients and disputes upon the laws of God and man serv- 
ed for, but to make the meaning more dioubtful, and 
perplex the sense? What have been the effect of those 
multiplied curious distinctions and acute niceties, but 
obscurity and uncertainty, leaving the wonds more m^ 
intelligible, and the readei: more at a loas? How dse 
comes it to pass that prinices,. speaking or writing to^ 
their servants, in thpir ocdinary commoiiday aise easily 
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understood ; speaking to their people, in their laws, are 
not so P And, as I remarked before, doth it not often 
happen, that a man of an ordinary capacity very well 
understands a text or a law that he reads, till he con* 
suits an expositor, or goes to counsel; who, by that 
time he hath done explaining theni, makes the word» 
signify either nothing at all, or what he pleases. 

§. 13. Whether any by-interests of these And ought 

Erofessions have occasioned this, I will not not to pass 
ere examine ; but I leave it to be consi- ^^' learning. 
dered, whether it would not be well for mankind^ 
whose concernment it is to know things as they are and 
to do what they ought, and hot to spend their lives ia 
talking about them, or tossing words to and fro ; whe- 
ther it would not be well, I say, that the use of words 
wei-e mfde plain jand direct, and that language, which 
was given us for the improvement of knowledge and 
bond of society, should not be employed to darken truth, 
and unsettle people's rights; to raise mists, and render 
unintelligible both morality and religion ? Or that at 
fedfit, if this will happen, it should not be thought learn- 
ing or knowledge to do so } 

§. 14 Fourdily, another great abuse of 4.ivadng 
words is, the taking them for things. This them for 
though it in some degree concerns all names ^^"g** 
in general, yet more particularly affects those of sub- 
stances. To this abuse those men are inost subject, who 
most confine their thoughts to any one system, and give 
themseh'esup into a firm belief of the perfection of any 
received hypothesis; whereby they come to be persuad- 
ed, that the terms of that sect are so suited to the nature 
of things, that they perfectly correspond with their real 
exbtence. Who is there, that has been bred up in the 
Peripatetic philosophy, who does not think the tea 
names, under which are ranked the ten predicament^ 
to be exactly conformable to the nature of things ? Who 
is there of that school, that is not persuaded, that sub- ^ 
Btantial forms, vegetative souls, abhorrence of a vacu- 
um^ intentional species, &c. are something real ? These 
words men have learned from their very entrance upon 
knowledge, and have found their masters and systems 
Vol- II. S lay 
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lay great stress upon them ; and therefore they cannot 
quit the opinion, that they are conformable to nat\ire, 
and are the representations of something that reaUy 
exists. The Platonists have their soul of the world, and 
the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion in their 
atoms, when at rest. There is scarce any sect in phi- 
losophy has not a distinct set of terms, that others under- 
stand hot; but 3'et this gibberish, which, in the weak- 
ness of human understanding, serves so well to palliate 
men's ignorance, and cover their errors, comes by fami- 
liar use amongst those of the same tribe, to seem the 
most important part of language, and of all other the 
terms the most significant. And should aerial and aethe- 
rial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that doc- 
trine, to be generally received any where, no doubt 
those terms would make impressions on men's minds, so 
as to establish them in the persuasion of the reality of 
such things, as much as Peripatetic forms and inten- 
tional species have heretofore done. 

§. 15.- How much names taken for things 
Instance m ^^^ ^pj. ^^ mislead the understanding, the 
attentive reading of philosophical writers 
would abundantly discover ; and that, perhaps, .in words 
little suspected of any such misuse. I shall instance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one : how many in- 
tricate disputes have there been about matter, as if there 
were some such thing really in nature, distinxrt from 
body; as it is evident the word matter stands for an 
idea distinct from the idea of body? For if the ideas 
these two terms stood for were precisely the same, they 
might indifferently, in all places, be put for one another. 
But we. see, that though it be proper to say, there ii 
one matter of all bodies, one cannot say there is one 
body of all matters : we familiarly say, one body is big- 
ger than another; but it sounds harsh (and I think is 
never used) to say, one matter is bigger than another. 
Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that thou^ 
matter arid body be not really distinct,, but wherever 
there is the one there is the other ; yet matter and body 
stand for two different conceptions, whereof the oneis 
incomplete, and but a part of tlie other. Fot body 
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stands for a solid extended figured substance, whereo^ 
natter is but a partial and more confused conception* 
it seeming to me to be used for the substance and soli- 
dity of body, without taking in its extension and figure- 
and therefore it is that speaking of matter, we speak of 
it always as one, because in truth it expressly contains 
nothing but the idea of a solid substance, which is every 
•where the same, every where uniform. This being our 
idea of matter, we no more conceive or speak of diffe- 
rent matters in the world, than we do of different soli- 
dities ; though we both conceive and speak of different 
bodies, because extension and figure are capable of va- 
riation. But since solidity cannot exist without exten- 
sion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of 
something really existing under that precision, has no 
doubt produced those obscure and unintelligible dis- 
courses and disputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philosophers concerning materia prima; which 
imperfection or abuse, how far it may concern a grc!at 
many other general tenns, I leave to be considered. 
This, I think, I may at least say, that we should have 
a great many fewer disputes in the world, if words 
were taken for what they are, the signs of our ideas only, 
and not for things themselves. For when we argue 
about matter, or any the like term, we truly argue only 
about the idea we express by that sound, whether that 
precise idea agree to any thing really existing in nature 
or no. And if men would tell what ideas they make 
their words stand for, there could not be half that ob- 
scurity or wrangling, in the search or support of truth, 
that there is. 

§. 16. But whatever inconvenience fol- This makes 
lows from this mistake of words, this I am f "^^^ 1^'- 
sure, that by constant and familiar use they ^"^* 
charm men into notions far remote from the truth of 
things. It would be a hard matter to persuade any one, 
that the words which his father or schoolmaster, the 
parson of the parish, or such a reverend doctor used, 
signified nothing that really existed in nature ; which, 
perhaps, is none of the least causes, that men are so 
iiardly drawn, to quit their mistakes, even in opinions 
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purelyphilosophical, and where they have no other in- 
terest but trutk For the words they have a lohg time 
been used to, remaining firm in their minds> it is no 
wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them should 
not be removed* 

t. Scttfne ^* ^^' ^*^*^^^'y> another abuse of wofds^ 

them for IS the setting them in the place of things 
what they which they do or can by no means signify, 
cannot dig- We may observe, that in the general nam^s 
"^^' of substances, wheteof the nominal essences 

are only known to us, when we put them into propo- 
sitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, we 
do most commonly tacitly suppose, or intend they should 
stand for the real essence of a certain sort of sul^tance^. 
For when a man says gold is malleable, be med;is and 
would insinuate something more than this, that what I 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this understood, viz. that gold, 
i. e. what has the real essence of gold, is malleable; 
Which amounts to thus much^ that malleableness de^ 
pends on, and is inseparable from the real essence of 
gold. But a man, not knowing wherein that real essence 
consists, the connection in his n^nd of malleableness, is 
not truly with an essence he knows not, but only with 
the sound gold he puts for it Thus when we say, that 
" animal rationale** is, and ^^ animal impluitie bipeslatis 
unguibus" is not t good definition of a man; it is plain, 
we suppose the name man in this case to stand for the 
real essence of a species, and would signify, that a ra- 
tional animal better described that real essence than » 
two-legged animal with broad nails^ and \vithout fea- 
thers. For else^ why might not Plato is properly make 
the word iy^air^q^ or man, stand for his complex idea, 
made up of the idea of a body, distinguished from others 
by a certain shape and other outward appearances, as 
Aristotle make the complex idea<^ to which he gave the 
name'itvefwifo?, or man, of body and the faculty Of rea- 
soning joined together ; unless the name «v8f wiro j, or man, 
were supposed to stand for something else than what it 
signifies; and to be put in the place of some other thing 
than the idea a man professes he would express by it? 
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§. 18. It is true, the names of substances v. g. Putting 
-vould be much more useful, and proposi- them fop the 
tions made .in them much more certain, '^^^ essencef 
were the real essences of substances the ideas ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
in our minds w:hich those words signified. 
And it is for want of those real essei^ces that our words 
convey so little knowledge or certainty in our discourses 
about them : and therefore the mind, to remove that im- 
perfection as much as it can, makes them, by a secret 
3upposition, to stand for a thing, having that real es- 
3ence, as if thereby it made some nearer approaches to it. 
For though the word man or gold signify nothing truly 
but a complex idea of properties united together in one 
/sort of substances : yet there is scarce any body in the 
use of these words, but often supposes each of those 
names to stand for a thing having the real essence, on 
which these properties depend. Which is so far from di- 
minishing the imperfection of our words, that by a plain 
abuse it adds to it when we would make them stand for 
something, which not being in our complex idea, the 
name we use can no ways be the sign of 

%. ]% This shows us the reason why in Hence we 
mixed modes any of the ideas that make the ^*"^ ^"^^^ 
composition of the complex one, being left id^^fn^ub-'^ 
out or changed, it is allowed to be another stances not 
thing, L e. to be of another species, it is to change 
plain in chance-medley, man -slaughter, the species. 
murder, parricide, &c. The reason whereof is, because 
the complex idea signified by that name is the real as 
well as nominal essence; and there is no secret reference 
of that name to any other essence but that. But in sub- 
stances it is not so. For though in that called gold one 
puts into his complex idea what another leaves out, and 
vice versa; yet men do not usually think that therefore 
the species is changed : because they secretly in their 
minds refer that name, and suppose it annexed to a real 
immutable essence of a thing existing, on which those 
properties depend. He that adds to his coipplex idea 
of gold that (^ fixedness and solubility in aq. regia, 
which he put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed tlie species ; but only tQ have a naore perfect 
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idea, by adding another simple idea, which is always la 
fact joined with those other, of which his former con»- 
plex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a 
thing, whereof we had not the idea, is so far from help- 
ing at all, that it only serv^es the more to involve us in 
difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real 
essence of that species of bodies, the word gold (which 
by standing for a more or less perfect collection of simple 
ideas, serves to design that sort of bocfy well enough in 
civil discourse) comes to have no signification at all, 
being put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
and so can signify nothing at all, when the body itself is 
away. For however it may be thought all one ; yet, if 
well considered, it will be found a quite different thing 
to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the 
body itself) v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us; 
though in discourse w^e are fain to substitute the name 
for the thing. 

The cause of §* ^^' li)\2it which I think very much 
the abuse, a disposes men to substitute their names for 
supposition the real essences of species, is the supposi- 
of nature's ^jon before-mentioned, that nature works 
ways^rEru-" regularly in the production of things, and 
larly. " ^^ts the boundaries to each of those species, 
by giving exactly the same real internal con* 
stitution to each individual, which we rank under one 
general name. Whereas any one who observes their dif- 
ferent qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the in- 
dividuals, called by the same name, are, in their inter- 
nal constitution, as different one from another, as several 
of those which are ranked under different specifick 
names. This supposition, however, that the same pre? 
cise and internal constitution goes always with the same 
specifick name, makes men forward to take those names 
for the representatives of those real essences, though in- 
deed they signify nothing but the complex ideas they 
have in their minds when they use them. So that, if 
I may so say, signifying one tiling, and being supposed -n 
for, or put in the pUtce of another, they cannot but, in 
feuch a kind of use, cause a great deal of uncertainty in 
men's discourses ; especially in those who have thQ- 
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roughly imbibed the doctrine of substantial forms, where- 
by they firmly imagine the several species of things to 
be determined and distinguished. 

§. 21. But however preposterous and ah- This abuse . 
surd it be to make our names stand for ideas contains two 
tve have not, or (which is all one) essences siji^j^"^^" 
that we know not, it being in effect to make 
our words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any 
one, who ever so little reflects on the use men make of 
their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 
a man asks whether this or that thing he sees^ let it be 
a drill, or a monstrous foetus, be a man or no; it is evi- 
dent, the question is not, whether that particular thing 
agree to his complex idea, expressed by the name man ; 
lut whether it has in it the real essence of a species of 
things, which he supposes his name itian to stand for. 
In which way of using the names of substances, there are 
these false suppositions contained. 

First, that there are certain precise essences accord- 
ing to which nature makes all particular things, and by 
which they are distinguished into species. That every 
thing has a real constitution, whereby it is what it is, 
and on which its sensible qualities depend, is past doubt : 
but I think it has been proved, that this makes not the 
distinction of sppciep, as yre rank them ; nor the boun- 
daries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly also insinuates, as if we had 
ideas of these proposed essences. For to what purpose 
else is it to inquire whether this or that thipg have the 
real essence of the species man, if we did not suppose 
that there were such a specifick essence known ? which 
yet is utterly false: and therefore such application of 
names, as would make them stand for ideas which we 
have not, must needst cause great disorder in discourses 
and reasonings about them, and be a great inconvenience 
in our communication by words. 

§. 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another .6; A suppo- 
more general, though perhaps less observed ,*^**^ ||^^^ 
abuse of words : and that is, that men hav- ^^[ain and 
i^^g by a long and familiar use annexed to evident sig, 
tjiem certain ideas, they are apt to imagine nifi^iaUop, 
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so near and necesaary a connexion between the names 
and the signification they use them in, that they for- 
wardly suppose one cannot but understand what their 
meaning is; and therefore one ought to acquiesce in the 
words delivered, as if it were past doubt, that, in the 
use of those common received soutids, the speaker and 
hearer had necessarily the same pi^cise ideas. Whence 
presuming, that when they have in discourse used any 
term, they have thereby, as it M^ere, set before others the 
very thing they talk of; and so likewise taking the 
words of others, as naturally standing for just what they 
themselves have been accustomed to apply them to, they 
never trouble themselves to explain their own, or un- 
derstand clearly others meaning, from whence com- 
monly proceed noise and wrangling, without improve* 
ment or information ; whilst men take words to be the 
constant regular marks of agree'd notions, which in truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unsteady signs of 
their own ideas. And yet men think it strange, if in 
discourse^ or (where it is often absolutely necessary) in 
dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of their terms: 
tliough the arguings one may every day observe in con* 
versation, make it evident, that there are few names of 
complex ideas which any two men use for the same just 
precise collection. It is hard to name a word which 
will not be a clear instance of this. Life is a term, none 
more familiar. Any one almost would take it for an 
affront to be asked what he meant by it And yet if it 
comes in question, whether a plant, that lies ready 
formed in the seed, have life ; whether the embryo in an 
egg before incubation, or a man in a swoon without 
sense or motion, be alive or no; it is easy to perceive 
that a clear distinct settled idea does not always a<Jcom» 
pany the use of so known a word as that of life is. Some 
gross and confused conceptions men indeed ordinarily 
have, to which they apply the common words of their 
language; and such a loose use of their words serves them 
well enough in their ordinary discourse or affairs. But 
this is not sufficient for philosophical inquiries. Know* 
ledge and reasoning require precise determinate ideas. 
And though men will not be so importunately dull, as 
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rxoi to understand what others say without demanding 
an explication of their terms : nor so troublesomely cri- 
tical, as to correct others jn the use of the words they 
receive from them ; yet where truth and knowledge are 
concerned in the case^ I know not what fault it can b^ 
to desire the explication. of words, whose sense seems 
dubious ; or why a fiian should be ashamed to own hiii 
Ignorance, in what sense another man uses his words^ 
since he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but 
by being informed. This abuse of taking words upon 
trust has no where spread so far, nor with so ill effects^ 
as amongst men of letters. The multiplication and ob- 
stinacy of disputes, which have so laid waste the intel- 
lectual world, is owing to nothing more, than to this 
ill use of words. For though it be generally believed 
that there is great diversity of opinioris in the volumes 
and variety of controversies the world is distracted with, 
yet the most I can find that the contending learned men 
of different parties do, in their arguings one with an- 
other, is, that they speak different languages. For I 
am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting 
terms, think upon things, and know what they think, 
they think all the same; though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 

§. 23. To conclude this consideration of The ends of 
the imperfection and abuse of language ; the l*ngu»ge : 
ends of language in ou r discourse with others, ' • To convey 
being chiefly these three : first, to make 
known one man's thoughts or ideas to another; se^ 
condly, to do it with as much ease and quickness as 
possible ; and, thirdly, thereby to convey tlif^ knowledge 
of things : language is either abused or deficient, when 
it fails of any of these three. 

First, words fail in the first of these ends, and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view: 1. When men 
have names in their mouths without any determinate 
ideas in their minds, whereof they are the signs; or, 2. 
When they apply the common received names of any 
Jan^age to ideas, to which the common use of that lan- 
guage does not apply them : or, 3. When they apply 
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them very unsteadily, making them stand now for onc^ 
and by and by for another idea. 

T d 't ^* ^^' Secondly, men fail of conveying 
with quick. ^^^^^ thoughts with all the quickness and 
Hess. ease that may be, when they have complex 

ideas without having any distinct names fof 
them. This is sometimes the fault of the language it* 
self, which has not in it a sound yet applied to such a 
signification : and sometimes the favilt of the man, who 
has not yet learned the name for that idea he would show 
another* 

^. 25. Thirdly, there is no knowledge of 
^.Therewith things conveyed by men's words, when their 
knowledge of ^^^^ agree not to the reality of things, 
things. Though it be a defect, that has its original 

in our ideas, which are not so conformable 
to the nature of things, as attention, study, and appli" 
cation might make them ; yet it fails not to extend itself 
to our words too, when we use them as signs of real be* 
ings, which yet never had any reality or existence. 
How men's ^* ^^* First, he that hath words of a»y 

words fail in language. Without distinct ideas in his 
all these. mind to which he applies them, does, so far 

as he uses them in discourse, only make a 
noise without any sense or signification ; and how learn- 
ed soever he may seem by the use of hard words or 
learned terms, is not much more advanced thereby ia 
knowledge, than he would be in learning, who had no- 
thing in his study but the bare titles of books, without 
possessing the contents of them. For all such words, 
however put into discourse, according to the right con* 
struction of grammatical rules, or the harmony of welU 
turned periods,, do yet amount to nothing but barq 
sounds, and nothing else. 

§. 27. Secondly, he that has complex ideas, without 
particular names for them, would be in no better case 
than a bookseller, who had in his warehouse volumes, 
that lay there unbound, and without titles ; which be 
could therefore make known to others, only by showing 
the loose sheets, and communicate them only by tale, 
This man is hindered in his discourse, for want of words 
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to communicate his complex ideas^ which he is there- 
fore forced to make known by an enumeration of the 
simple ones that compose them ; and so is fain often to 
use twenty words, to express what another man signifies 
in one. 

§• 28. Thirdly, he that puts not constantly the same 
sign for the same idea, but uses the same words some- 
times in one, and sometimes in another signification, 
ought to pass in the schools and conversation for as fair 
a man, as he does in the market and exchange, who 
sells several things under the same name. 

§• 29. Fourthly, he that apphes the words of any lan- 
guage to ideas different from those to which the com- 
mon use of that country applies them, however his own 
understanding may be filled with truth and light, will 
not by such words be able to convey much of it to 
others, without defining his terms. For however the 
sounds are such as are familiarly known, and easily en- 
ter the cars of those who are accustomed to them; yet 
standing for other ideas than those they usually are an- 
nexed to, and are wont to excite in the mind of the 
hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him 
who thus uses them. ' 

§. 30. Fifthly, he that imagined to himself substances 
such as never have been, and filled his head with ideas 
which have not any correspondence with the real nature 
of things, to which yet he gives settled and defined 
names; may fill his discourse, and perhaps another 
man's head, with the fantastical imaginations of his own 
brain, but will be v^ry far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true knowledge. 

^. 31. He that hath names without ideas, wants mean- 
ing in his words, and speaks only empty sounds. He 
that hath complex ideas without names for them, wants 
liberty and dispatch in his expressions, and is necessi- 
tated to use periphrases. He that uses his words loosely 
and unsteadily, will either be not minded, or not under- 
stood He that applies his names to ideas different 
from their common use, wants propriety in his language, 
and speaks gibberish. And he that hath the ideas of 
substances disagreeing with the real existence pf things, 
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80 far wants the materials of true knowledge in hU un^ 
derstanding, and hath instead thereof chimeras. 
„ . t §. 32. In our notions concerning sub- 

itanccs. ' Stances, we are liable to all the former in- 

coftveniencies : v. g, he that uses the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of 
what it stands for, pronounces a good word; but so long 
means nothing at all by it. S. He that in a new^dis* 
covered country shall see sevisral sorts of animals and 
vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horse or a stag ; but can speak (rf* 
them only by a description, till he shall either take the 
names the natives call them by, or give them ^ames 
himself 3. He that uses the word body sometimes for 
pure extension, and sometimes for extension and soli* 
dity together, will talk very fallacionsly. 4. He that 
gives the name horse to that idea, which common usage 
calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be understood. 
5. He that thinks the name centaur stands for some real 
being, imposes on himself, and mistakes words for 
things. 

„ §. 33. In modes and relations generally 

TOodes^Ind '^^ ^^^ liable only to the four first of these 
relations. irlconveniencies ; viz.. 1. I may have in my 

memory the names of modes, as gratitude 
or charity, and yet not have any precise ideas annexed 
in my thoughts to those names. 2. I may have ideas, 
and not know the names that belong to them ; v. g. I 
may have the idea of a man's drinking till his colour 
and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him ; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called drunkenness. 3. I may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names also, but apply them 
amiss: v. g. when I apply the name frugality to that 
idea which others call and signify by this sound, cove- 
tousness. 4. I may use any of those names with incon- 
stancy. 5. But, in modes and relations, I cannot have 
ideas disagreeing to the existence of things : for modes 
being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleasure ; 
and relation being but by way of considering or com- 
paring two things together, and so also an idea of my 
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own making ; these ideas can scarce be foutid to disagree 
with any thing existing, since they are not in the mind 
as the copies of things regularly made by nature, nor 
as properties inseparably flowing from the internal con* 
stitution or essence of any substance ; but as it were pat- 
terns lodged in my memory, with names annexed to 
them, to denolninate actions and relations by, as they 
come to exist But the mistake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my conceptions ; and so using 
words in a different sertse from other people, I am not 
understood, but am thought to have wrong ideas of 
them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I 
put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations any incon- 
sistent ideas together, I fill my head also with chimeras; 
^inee such ideas^ if well examined, cannot so ipuch a3 
exist in the mind, much less any real being ever be de- 
nominated from them* 

§. 34. Since wit and fancy find easier en- p. ^ 
tertainmeut in the world, than dry truth tiVe speech 
and real knowledge, figurative speeches arid also an abase 
allusion in language will hardly be admitted of language. 
as an imperfection or abuse of it I confess, in dis- 
courses where we seek rather pleasure and delight than 
infonnation p.nd improvement, such ornaments as are 
borrowed from them can scarce pass for faults. But yet 
if we would speak of things as they are, we must allow 
that all the art of rhetbrick, besides order and clearness, 
all the artificial and figurative application of words elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing else but to insi- 
nuate Wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mis- 
lead the judgment, and so indeed are perfect cheats : 
and therefore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addresses, they 
are certainly, in all discourses that pretend to inform or 
instruct, M^hoUy to be avoided ; and where truth and 
knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great 
fault,, either of the language or person that makes use of 
them. Whatj and how various they are, will be super- 
fluous here to take notice; the books of rhetorick which 
abound in the world, will instruct those who want to be 
Informed : only I cannot but observe how little the pfe- 
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servation and improvement of truth and knowledge is 
the care and concern of mankind ; since the arts of fel- 
lacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how much 
men love to deceive and be deceived, since rhetoricky 
that powerful instrument of error and deceit, has its 
established professors, is publickly taught, and has al- 
ways been had in great reputation : and, I doubt not, 
but it will be thought great boldness, if not brutality in 
me, to have said thus much against it Eloquence, like 
the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to suffer 
itself ever to be spoken against. And it is in vain to find 
fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein men find 
pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the Remedies of theforegoing Imperfections and Abuses. 

Tfc §• !• nnHE natural and improved im- 

worA^k- ^ perfections of languages we have 

ing, seen above at large; and speech being the 

great bond that holds society together, and 
the common conduit whereby the improvements of 
knowledge are conveyed from one man, and one gene- 
ration to another; it would well deserve our most 
serious thoughts to consider what remedies are to be 
found for the inconveniencies above-mentioned. 
. §.2. I am not so vain to think, that any 

eno easjr. ^^^ ^^^ pretend to attempt the perfect re- 
forming the languages of the world, no not so much as 
of his own country, without rendering himself ridicu- 
lous. To require that men should use their words con- 
stantly in the same sense, and for none but determined 
and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men should 
have the same notions, and should talk of nothing but 
what they have clear and distinct ideas of; which is not 
to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough 
to imagine he can prevail with men to be very knowing 
or very silent. And he must be very little skilled in the 
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vorld, who thinks that a voluble tongue shall accom- 
pany only a good understanding ; or that men's talking 
much or little should hold proportion only to their. 
knowledge. 

§. 3. But though the market and ex- But yet nc 
change must be left to their own ways of cessary to 
talking, and gossipings not be robbed of their P^^losophy^ 
. ancient privilege ; though the schools and men of argu- 
ment would perhaps take it amiss to have any thing of- 
fered to abate the length, or lessen the number, of their 
disputes : yet methinks those who pretend seriously to 
search after or maintain truth, should think themselves 
obliged to study how they might deliver themselves 
without obscurity, doubtfulness, or equivocation, to 
which men's words are naturally liable, if care be not 
taken. 

§. 4. For he that shall well consider the Misuse of 
errors and obscurity, the mistakes and con- words the 
fusion, that are spread in the world by an ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
ill use of words, will find some reason to ^.^"°^^* 
doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of 
knowledge amongst mankind. How many are there 
that, when they would think on things, fix their thoughts 
only on words, especially when they would apply their 
minds to moral matters ? And who then can wonder, if 
the result of such (Contemplations and reasonings, about 
little more than sounds, whilst the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confused and very unsteady, or perhaps 
none at all; who can wonder, I say, that such thoughts 
and reasonings end in nothing but obscurity and mis- 
take, without any clear judgment or knowledge ? 

§. 5, This inconvenience, in an ill use of Q^gfinacv 
words, men suffer in their own private me- 
ditations: but much more manifest are the disorders 
which follow from it, in conversation, discourse, and 
arguings with others. For language being the great con- 
duit, whereby men convey their discoveries, reasonings, 
and knowledge, from one to another ; he that makes 
^n ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the foun- 
tains of knowledge, which are in things themselves ; 
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yet he does, as much fts in him lies, break or ^t<^ the 
pipesy whereby it is distributed to the public use and 
advatitnge ot* mankind. He that uses words without 
any clear and steady meaning, what does he but lead 
himself and others into errors ? and he that designedly 
does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all th0 
sciences and parts of knowledge have been so over- 
charged with obscure and equivocal terms, and infigni- 
ficant and doubtful expressions, capable to make the 
most attentive or quicks-sighted very little or not it all 
the more knowing or orthodox ; since subtiity, in those 
who make profession to teach or defend truth, hath 
passed so much for a virtue : a virtue, indeed, which 
consisting for the most part in nothing but the faUa-" 
cious and illusory use of obscure or deceitful terms, is 
only fit to make men more conceited in their igno- 
rance, and more obstinate in their errors. 

§. 6. Let us look into the books of eon- 
A^ wrang. troversy of any kittd ; there we shall see, 
^* that the effect of obscure, unsteady or equi-* 

Tocal terms, is nothing but noise and wrangling about 
(sounds, without conviftcing or betterittg a man's under- 
standing. For if the idea ht not agreed ou betwixt th6 
speaker and hearer, for which the words Stand, the ali- 
ment is not about things, but names. As often as such 
a word, whose signification is not ascertained betwixt 
them, comes in use, their understandings have no other 
object wherein they agree, but barely the sound; the 
things that they think on at that time, as expr^sed by 
that word, being quite different. 

§. 7 Whether a bat be a bird or no, is ' 
^"dbiid'^^^ not a question; whether a bat be another 
*" * * thing than indeed it is, or have other quali* 
ties than indeed it has, for that would be extremely ab* 
surd to doubt of: but the question is, 1. Either between 
those that acknowledgjed themselves to have but imper- 
fect ideas of one or botli of this sort of things^ for which 
these names are supposed to stand ; and then it is a 'real 
inqliiry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to niake 
their yet imperfect ideas of it more complete, by exa- 
mining 
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mining whether' all the simple ideas, to which, com-* 
bined together, they both give the name bird, be all to* 
be found in a bat t but this is a question only of .iji- 
quirers (not disputers) who neitlier affirm, nor deny^ . 
but examine. Or, 2* It is a questioa between dispu- 
tants,, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, • 
that a bat is a bird. And then the question is barely 
about the signification of one or both these words; in* 
that they not having both the same complex ideas, to* 
which they give these two names, one holds, . and the . 
other denies, that these two names may be affirmed ong 
of another. Were they agreed in the signification of 
these two names, it were impossible they should dispute' 
about them : for they would presently and clearly see 
(were that adjusted between them) whether all the sim- 
ple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found 
in the complex idea of a bat, or no ; and so there could 
be no doubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And 
here I desire it may be considered, and carefully exa- 
mined, whether the greatest part of the disputes in the 
world are not merely verbal, and about the signification 
of words ; and whether if the terms they are made in 
were defined, and reduced in their signification (as they 
must be where they signify any thing) to determined 
collections of the simple ideas they do or should stand 
for, those disputes would not end of themselves, and 
immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered, 
what the learning of disputation is^ and how well they 
are employed for the advantage of themselves or others, 
whose business is only the vain ostentation of sounds ; 
i e. those who spend their lives in disputes and contro- 
versies. When I shall see any of those combatants strip 
^11 his terms^ of ambiguity and obscurity (which every 
one may do in the words he uses himself) I shall think 
him a champion for knowledge, truth and peace, and 
not the slave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 

§. 8. To remedy the defects of speech before-men- 
tioned to some degree, and to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies that follow firom them, I imagine the observation 
t)f these following rules may be of use, till somebody bet- 
ter-able shall judge it worth his while to think more 

Vol. II. T . maturely 
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maturely an this matter, and oblige the world with hki 
thoughts on it 

Remedy ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ *^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ '^^^ '^^ 

tsuieiio ' "'^^^'d without a signification, no naHjewith- 

w^rdvrith*^ out an idea for which he makes it stand 
mt aa idea. Jhis rule wltt not seem altogether needless, 
to any one who shall take the painsc to recollect boMT 
often he has met with such words, as instinct, sympa- 
thy and antipathy, &c. in the discourse of others, so 
made tfSjS of, as he might easily conclude, that those that 
HSt^l them had no ideas hi their minds to which they 
applied them ; but spoke them only as sounds, which 
iBsually served instead of reasons on the like occasions. 
Kot but that these words, and the like, have very proper 
significations in which they may be used ; but there 
bemg np natural conriexion between any words and any 
kleas, these, and any other, may be learned by rote, and 
pronounced or writ by men, who have no ideas in their 
minds, to which they have annexed them, and for which 
they make them stand ; which is necessary they should, 
it* men would ^peak intelligibly even to themselves alone. 
1. To have ^- 9* Secondly, it is not enough a man 

distinct ideas uses bis words as signs of some ideas : those 
annexed t» he annexes them to, if they be simple, must 
tkem lu |jg (.ipj^j. j^jj^i distinct ; if complex, must be 

^ "' determinate, i. e. the precise collection of 

simple ideas settled in the mind, with that sound an- 
nexed to it, as the sign of that precise determined col- 
kctioB, and no other. This is very necessary in names 
of modes, and especially moral words ; which having 
no settled objects in nature, from whence their ideas are 
taken, as from their origiaal, are apt to be very con- 
fused. Justice is a word in every man's mouth, but 
most commonly with a very undetermined loose signifi- 
cation : which will always be so, unless a man has in his 
mind a distinct comprehension of the component parts, 
that complex idea consists of: and if it be decompound- 
ed, must be able to resolve it still on, till he at last comes 
to the simple ideas that make it up : and unless this be 
done, a man makes an ill use of the word, let it be ji»* 
tice, for example, or any other. I do not say, a man 

need 
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need stand to recollect and make this analysis at large^ 
every time the word justice comes in his way: but thk 
at least is necessary, that he have so examined the i^ignn 
fication of that name, and settled the idea of all its parts 
in his mind, that he can do it when he pleases. If one^ 
who makes his complex idea of justice to be such a 
treatment of the person or goods of iiiother, a^ is ao- 
cording to law, hath not a, clear and distinct idea what 
law is, which makes a part of his complex idea of jua^ 
tice; it is plain his idea of justice itself will be confused 
and imperfect This exactness will, perhaps, be judged 
very troublesome ; and therefore most men will think 
they may be excused from settling the complex ideas of 
mixed modes so precisely in their minds. But yet I 
must say, till this be done, it must not be wondered 
that they have a great deal of obscurity and confusion in 
their own minds^ and a great deal of wrangling in their 
discourse with others. 

4. 10. in the names oi substances, for a And distinct 
right use of them, something more is re- andconfor- 
quired than barely determined ideas. In mableinsub- 
these the names must also be conformable *^ccs» 
to things as they exist : but of this I shall have occa- 
sion to speak more at large by and by. This exactness 
is absolutely necessary in inquiries after philosophical 
knowledge, and in controversies about truth. And 
though it would be well too, if it extended itself to 
common conversation, and the ordinary affairs of life ; 
yet I think that is scarce to be expected. Vulgar no- 
tions suit vulgar discourses ; and both$ though confused 
enough, yet serve pi'etty well the market and the wake. 
Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylors, have words 
wherewithal to dispatch their ordinary affairs ; and so, 
I think, might philosophers and disputants too, if they 
jbad a mind to understand, and to be clearly understood. 

^.11. Thirdly, it is not enough tliat men 
have ideas, determined ideas, for which they ^' ropncty. 
make these signs stand ; but they must also take care to 
a^ply.tbeir w^s» as near as may be, to such ideas as 
common use has annexed them to. For words, espe- 
cially of languages already framed| being no man'd pri- 
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vate possession, but tlie common measure of coramerce 
and communication, it is not for any one, at pleasure, 
to change the stamp they are current in, nor alter the 
kleas they are aftixecl to ; or at least wlien there is a ne« 
cessity to do so, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's 
intentions in speaking are, or at least should be, to be 
understood ; which cannot be without frequent expla- 
nations, demands and other the like incomnKxiious in- 
terruptions, where men do not follow common use. 
Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other men's minds with the greatest ease 
and advantage ; and tberetbre deserves some part of our 
care and study, especially in the names of moral words. 
The proper signification and use of terms is best to be 
learned from those, who in their writings and discourses 
appear to have had the clearest notions, and applied to 
tlieui their terms with the exactest choice and fitness. 
This way of using a man's words, according to the pro- 
priety of the language, though it have xan always the 
good fortune to be understood ; yet most commonly 
-leaves the blame of it on him, who is so unskilful in 
the language he speaks, as not to understand it, whea 
made use of as it ought to be. 

4. To make ^" ^^' Fourthly, but because common 
known their ^^^^ ^^^s not SO visibly annexed any significa- 
meaning. tion to words, as to make men know always 
certainly what they precisely stand for; and 
because men, in the improvement of their knowledge, 
come to have ideas different from the vulgar atid ordi- 
nary received ones, for which they must i^ither make 
new words (which men seldom venture to do, for fear 
of l)eing thought guilty of affectation or novelty) or else 
must use old ones, in a new signification : theretbre after 
the observation of the foregoing rules, it is sometimes 
necessary, for the ascertaining the signification of words^ 
to declare their meaning ; where either common use has 
left it uncertain and loose (as it has in most names of 
very complex ideas) or where the term, being very ma- 
ferial in the discourse, and that upon which it chiefly 
turns, is liable to any doubtfulness or mistake. 
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^. 13. As the ideas, men's words stand « ^ >, 
for, are of different sorts ; so the way of ^J^J^y^ 
making known the ideas, they stand for, 
when there is occasion, is also different For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper signification of words; yet there are some words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whose pre- 
cise meaning cannot be niade known, but by definition; 
and perhaps a third, which partakes somewhat of both 
the other, as we shall see in the names of simple ideas, 
modes, and substances. 

§- 14. First when a man makes use of , r„ ,• .j^ 

, ^ /, ^ . 1 . 1 'I'll I- In simple 

the name oi any simple idea, which he per- ideas, by sy- 

ceives i« not understood, or is in danger to nonymous 
be mistaken, he is obUged by the laws of ^^^^ ^^ 
ingenuity, and the end of speech, to declare ,^ ^^mg. 
his meaning, and make known what idea he makes it 
stand fon Tliis, as has been shown, cannot be done 
by definition ; and therefore, when a synonymous word 
fails to do it, there is but one of these ways left First, 
sometimes the naming the subject, wherein that simple 
idea is to be found, will make its name to be understood 
l>y those who are acquainted with that* subject, and 
know it by that name. So to make a countryman un- 
derstand what " feuillemorte" colour signifies, it may 
suffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves 
falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only sure way of 
making known the signification of the name of any sim- 
ple idea is by presenting to his senses that subject, which 
may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have 
the idea that word stands for, 

§. 15. Secondly, mixed modes, especially 2. In mixed 
those belonging to morality, being most of modes, by 
them such combinations of ideas, ds the ^^^^^^^o"* 
mind puts t<^ether of its own choice, and whereof there 
are not always standing patterns to be found existing ; 
the signification of their names cannot be made known, 
as thd'se of simple ideas, by any showing ; but, in re 
compence thereof, may be perfectly and exactly defined. 
For they being combinations of several ideas, that the 
mind of man has arbitrarily put together, without re- 
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ference to any archetypes, men may, if they please, ex- 
actly know the ideas that go to eacli coniposition, and 
so both use these words in a certain and undoubted sig- 
nification, and perfectly declare, when there is occa- 
sion, what they stand for. This, if well considered, 
would lay great blame on those, who make not their 
discourses about moral things very clear and distinct 
For since the , precise signification of the names of mixed 
modes, or, which is all one, the real essence of each 
species 13 to be known, they being not of nature's but 
man's making, it is a great negligence and perverseness 
to discourse of moral things with uncertainty and ob- 
scurity ; which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
substances, where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoid- 
ed, for a quite contrary reason, as we shall see by and by. 
j^ J. ^. 16. Upon this groupd it is, that I am 

pablc of de-" 1^1^ *^ think, that morality is capable of 
monstration, demonstration, as well as mathematicks : 
since the precise real essence of the things 
moral words stand for may be perfectly known; and so 
the congruity and incongruity of the things themselves 
be certainly discovered ; in which consists perfect know^ 
ledge. Nor let any one object, that the names of sub' 
stances are often to be made use of in morality, as well 
as those of modes, from which will arise obscurity. For 
as to substances, when concerned in moral discourses, 
their divers natures are not so much inquired into, as 
supposed ; v, g. when we say that man is subject to law, 
we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal rational crea- 
ture : what the real essence or other qualities of that 
creature are, in this case, is no way considered, And 
therefore, whether a child or changeling be a man in a 
physical sense, may amongst the naturalists be as dis'* 
putable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral man, 
as I may call, him, which is this immoveable unchange- 
able idea, a corporeal rational being, For were there a 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that has the 
^se of reason to such a degree as to be able to understand 
jjeneral signs, and to deduce consequences about general 
ideas, he ^ould no doubt be subject to law, and in that 
€cnse be a m^n, how much soever he differed in shape 
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from others of that name. The names of substances, if 
they be Hsed in them as they should, can no more dis- 
turb moral than they do mathematical <Hscourses: where, 
if the mathematician speaks of a cube or globe of gold, 
or any other body, he has his clear settled idea which 
varies not, though it may by mistake be applied to a 
particular body to which it belongs not 

§. If. This I have here mentioned by the Definitloai 
by, to show of what consequence it is for czn make 
nien, in their uames of mixed modes^ and laoral dH- 
consequently in aii their moral discourses, «>«r«esclear, 
to define their woixfe when there is occasion : since 
thereby moral knowledge may be b'ought to so great 
clearness and certainty. And it must be great want of 
' ingenuity (to say no worse of it) to refuse to do it : since 
a definition is the only way whereby the precise; wean* 
ing of moral words can be known ; and yet a way where- 
by their meaning may be known certainly, and without 
leaving any room for any contest about it And there- 
fore the negligence or perverseness of mankind cannot 
be excused, if their discourses in morality be not miuch 
more clear than those in natural pliilosophy: since they 
^re about ideas in the mind, which are none of thei» 
false or disproportionate: they having no external be- 
ings for the archetypes which they are referred to, and 
must correspond with. It is far easier for men to frame 
in their minds an idea which shall be the ftandard to 
which they will give the name justice, with which pat^ 
tern so made, all actions that agree shall pass under that 
denomination ; than, having seen Aristides, to frame aa 
idea that shall in all things be exactly hke him ; who is 
as he is, let men make what idea they please of him- 
For the oqe, they ue^ but know th^ Qombination of 
ideas that are put together in their own minds ; for the 
cthei', they must inquire into this whole nature, and ab- 
struse hidden conilitution, wd varioixs qualities of a 
thing existing without them* 

§. 1 8. Another reason that makes the de- . 

fining of mixed modes so necessary, espe* .q^^L^^ 
cially of moral words, is what I mentioned 
^ little before, viz. t^at it \% the only way whereby the 
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signification of the most of them can be known •with 
certainty. For the ideas they stand for, being for the 
most part such whose component parts no where exist 
together, but scattered and mingled with others, it ' is 
V.he mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
]iinion of one idea : and it is only by words, enumerating 
Ithe sevei'al simple ideas which the mind has united, that 
we can make known to others what their names stand 
fbr ; the assistance of the senses in this case not helpbg 
us, by the proposal of sensible objects, to show the ideas 
which our names of this kind stand for, as it does often 
M the names of sensible simple ideas, and ako to some 
"degree in those of substances. 

"3. In sub- §. 19. Thirdly, for the explaining the 

Jstanccs, by signification of the names of substances, as 

*jJ^°^^*"S ^nd they stand for the ideas we have of their dis' 

^ e ning. |j^^.|. gpe^ies, both the fore-mentioned ways, 

♦viz. of showing and defining, are requisite in many cases 

"jo be made use of For there being ordinaiily in each 

•sort some leading qualities, to which we suppose the 

'lother ideas, which make up our complex idea of that 

' specie^^ annexed ; we forwardly give the specifick name 

to that thing, wherein that characteristical mark is 

"found, which we take to be thermost distinguishing idea 

of that species. These leading or characteristical (as I 

i^^nay call them) ideas, in the sorts of animals and vegc- 

^tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. ^. 29. 

"and ch, ix. §. 15.) mostly figure, and in inanimate bo* 

dies, colour, and in some both together. Now, 

Ideas of the §' ^^' These leading sensible qualities 

. leading qua, are those wliich make the chief ingredients 

Jities of sub- of our specifick ideas, and consequently the 

stances are n^ost observablc and invariable part in the 

fhowwL ^ definitions of our specifick names, as attri* 

bated to sorts of substances coming under 

.our knowledge. For though the sound man, in its own 

nature, be as apt to signify a complex idea made up pf 

animality and rationality, united in the same subject, 

as to signify any other combination ; yet used as a mark 

to stand for a sort of creatures we count of ovir own kind", 

perhaps, the outward shape is as necessary to. be taken 

■ ' ' ' intQ 
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into our complex idea, signified by the word man, as 
any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato's 
*' animal implume bipes latis unguibus" should not be 
a good definition of the name man, standing for that 
sort of creatures, will not be easy to show : for it is the 
shape, as the leading quality, that seems more to de- 
termine that species, than a fkculty of reasoning, which 
appears not at first, and in some never. And if this be 
not allowed to be so, I do not know how they can be 
excused from murder, who kill monstrous births, (as 
we call them) because of an unordinary shape, without 
knowing.whether they have a lational soul or no ; which 
can be no more discerned in a well-formed than ill- 
shaped infant, as soon as born. And who is it has in- , 
formed us, that a rational soul can inhabit no tenementi 
unless it has just such a sort of frontispiece ; or can joiu 
itself to, and inform no sort of body bat one that is just 
of such an outward structure ? 

§. 21. Now these leading qualities are best made 
known by showing, and can hardly be made known 
otlverwise. For the shape of an horse, or cassuaiy, will 
be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind 
by words ; the sight ot the animals doth it a thousand 
, times better : and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any description of it, but only 
by the frequent exercise of the eyes about it, as is evi- 
dent in those who are used to this metal, who will fre- 
quently distinguish true from counterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the sight; where others (who have as 
good eyes, but yet by use have not got the precise nice 
idea of that peculiar yellow) shall not perceive any dit 
ference. The hke may be sai^ of those other simple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any substance; for which 
precise ideas there are no peculiar names* The parti- 
cular ringing sound there is in gold, distinct fi'om the 
sound of other bodies, has no particular name annexed 
to it, no more than the particular yellow that belongs 
to that metal. 

§. 22. But because many of the simple The ideas of' 
ideas that make up our specifick ideas of their powers 
substances, are powers which lie not o|>- best bjf de£. 
vious to oiir senses in the things as they nition. 

ordi' 
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lOrdinarily appear ; therefore in the signification of our 
D3.mes of substances, some part of the signification will 
4)e better made known by enumerating those simple 
ideas, than by showing the substance itself. For he 
tbut to the yellow shining colour of gold got by sight, 
3hall, from my enumerating them, have the ideas of 
great ductility, fusibility, fixedness, and solubility in aq. 
regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can 
have by seeing a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting 
m his mind only its obvious qualities. But if the for- 
mal constitution of this shining, heavy, ductile thing 
(firom whence all these its properties flow) lay open to 
our senses, as the formal constitution, or essence of a 
triangle does, the signification of the word gold might 
99 easily be ascertained, as that of triangle. 
A reflection ^' ^^ Hence we may take notice hoM' 
ofithcknow. much the foundation of all our knowledge 
ledge of spi- of corporcal things lies in our senses. For 
^its. jj^^^ spirits, separate from bodies (whose 

knowledge and ideas of these things are certainly much 
imor^ perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, 
I9Q idea at all. The whole extent of our knowledge or 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas limited 
to our ways of perception. vThough yet it be not to be 
doubted that spirits of a higher rank than those immersed 
in flesh, may have as clear ideas of the radical constitu* 
tion of substances, as we have of a triangle, and so per- 
ceive how all their properties and operations flow from 
thence : but the manner how they come by that know 
ledge €i;scecds our conceptions. 

it Ideas also ^' ^** ®^^ though definitions will serve 
tof ^ubstancea ^ explain the names of substances as they 
ipmt be eon- stand for our ideas ; yet they leave them not 
formable to without great imperfection as they stand for 
things. things. For our names of substances being 

nut put barely for our ideas, but being made use of ulti* 
ipately to represent things, and so are put in their 
place ; their signification must agree with the truth of 
things a^ well as with men's ideas. And therefore in 
^ub^tanc^s we are not always to rest in the ordinary 
complex idea, commonly received ^ the signification 

of 
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of that M^orcl, tut must go a little farther, and inquire 
into the nature and properties of the things themselves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as .we can, our ideas of 
their distinct species ; or else learn them from such as 
are used to that sort of things, and are experienced in 
them. For since it is intended their names should stand 
for such collections of simple ideas as do really exist in 
things themselves, as well as for the complex idea in 
other men's minds, which in their ordinary acceptation 
they stand for : therefore to define tljeir names right; 
natural history is to be inquired into ; and their proper- 
ties are, with care and examination, to be found out. 
For it is not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies 
in discourse and arguings about natural bodies and sub- 
stantial thing's, to have learned, from the propriety of 
the language, the common, but confused, or very im- 
perfect idea, to which each word is applied, and to 
keep them to that idea in our use of them : but we must, 
by acquainting ourselves with the history of that sort of 
things, rectify find settle our complex idea belonging to 
each specific name; and in discourse with others, (if 
we find them mistake us) we ought to tell what the 
complex idea is, that we make such a name stand for. 
This is the more necessary to be done by all those who 
search after knowledge and philosophical verity, in that 
children, being taught words whilst they have but im- 
perfect notions of things, apply them at random, and 
■without much thinking, and seldom frame determined 
ideas to be signified by them. Which custom (it being 
l^asy, and serving well enough for the ordinary affairs of 
life and conversatioh) they are apt to continue when 
they are men : and so begin at the wrong end, learning 
words fii^st and perfectly, but make the notions to 
which they apply those words afterwards very overtly. 
By this means it comes to pass, that men speaking the 
proper language of their country, i. e. according to 
grammar rules of that language, do yet speak very im- 
properly of things themseTv«?s ; and, by their arguing 
one with another, mak^ but small progress in the dis- 
coveries of useful truths, and the kno\yledge of things, 
g9 they are to be found in themselves, and not in our 

ima- 
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hnagioations ; and it matters not much, for the im^ 
provement of our knowledge, how they are called. 
Not easy t6 §• ^i. It were therefore to be wished^ 
be madefiCK that men, versed in physical inquiries, and 
acquainted with the several sorts of natural 
bodies, would set down thos<e simple ideas^ wherein they 
observe the individuals of each sort constantly to agree. 
This would remedy a great deal of that confusion which 
c<Hnes from several persons applying the same name to 
a collection of a smaller or greater number of sensible 
qualities, proportionably as they have been more or 
less acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qua- 
lities of any sort of things which come under one deno- 
mination. But a dictionary of this sort containing^ as 
it were, a natural history, requires too many hands, as 
well as too much time, cost, pains, and sagacity, ever 
Ao be hoped for; and till that be done, we must content 
ourselves with such definitions of the names of substances 
as explain the sense men use them in. And it would be 
well, where there is occasion, if they would afford us so 
much. This yet is not usually done ; but men talk to 
one another, and dispute in words, whose meaning is 
not agreed between them, out. of a mistake, that the 
significations of common words are certainly established, 
and the precise ideas they stand for perfectly known ; 
and that it is a shame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which suppositions are £ilse : no names of complex ideas 
having so settled determined significations, that they 
are constantly used for the same precise ideas. Nor is 
it a ^larae for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
any thing, but by the necessary ways of attaining it ; 
and so it is no discredit not to know what precise idea 
any sound stands for in another man's mind, without he 
declare it to me by some other way. than barely using 
that sound ; there being no other way, without such a 
declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the necessity 
of communication by language brings men to an agree- 
ment in the signification of common words, within some 
tolerable latitude, that may serve for ordinary conver- 
sation : and so a man cannot be supposed wholly igno- 
rant of the ideas which aie annexed to words by com- 
mon 
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Hion use, in a language familiar to hiriiy ''Biif ''•commoii 
use, being but a very uncertain rule, " which reduces 
itself at last to the ideas of particular men, proves oftea 
but a very variable standard. But though such st dic- 
tionary, as I have above-mentioned, will require too 
much time, cost, and pains, to be lioped for in this age; 
yet methinks it is not unreaso .able to propose, that 
words standing for things, which are known and distin- 
guished by their outward shapes, should be expressed by 
little draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary 
made after this fashion would perhaps, with more ease, 
and in less time, teach the true signification of many 
terms, especially in languages of remote countries or 
ages, and settle truer ideas in men's minds of several 
things, whereof we read the names in .antient authors, 
than aH the large stnd laborious comments of learned 
criticks. Naturalists, that treat of plants and animals, 
have found the benefit of this way : and he that has had 
occasion to consult them, will have reason to confess, 
that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from a little 
print of that herb or beast, than he could have from a 
long definition of the names of eitlier of them. And 
so no doubt he would have of strigil and sistrum, if in- 
stead of curry-comb and cymlml, which are the Eng- 
lish names dictionaries render them by, he could see 
stamped in the margin small pictures of these instru- 
ments, as they were in use amongst the ancients. * * Toga, 
tunica, pallium," are words easily translated by gown, 
coat, and cloak ; but we have thereby no more ' true 
ideas of the fashion of those habits amongst the Romans^ 
than we have of the faces of the taylors who made them. 
Such things as these, which the eye distinguishes by 
their shapes, would be best let into the mind by draughts 
made of them, and more determine the signification of 
such words than any other words set for them, or made 
use of to define them. But this only by the by, 

^ 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the ^ n^^ 
pams to declare the meanmg or their words, gtancy in 
and definitions of their terms^are not to be their signifi^ 
had ; yet this is the least that can be ex- cation, 
pected^ tliat in all discourses^ wherein one maii< pretends 

to 
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to instruct or cemVince another, be irhould tise the same 
word constantly in the same sense : if this were done 
(which no body can refuse without great disingenuity) 
many of the books extant might be spared ; many of the 
controversies in dispute would be at an end ; several of 
those great volumes, swoln with ambiguous words, now 
used in one sense, aud by and by in another, would 
shrink into a very narrow compass ; and many of the 
philosophei-s (to mention no other) as well as poets 
works, might be contained in a nutshell. 

When the §' ^'^^ ^^^ ^^^^^* ^^"^ ^^^ provision of 

variation if words is SO sca;nty in respect of that infinite 
to be ex- variety of thoughts, that men, wanting 
plained. terms to suit their precise notions, will, not- 

withstanding their utmost caution, be forced often to 
use the same word in somewhat different senses. And 
though in the continuation of a discourse, or the pur- 
suit of an argument, there can be hardly room to digress 
into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the 
signification of any term ; yet the import of the dis- 
course will, for the most part, if there be no designed 
fallacy, sufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers 
into the true meaning of it : but where there is not suf- 
ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the writer 
to explain his meaning, and show in what sense he there 
uses that term* 



B O O K IV. 

C H A P. I. 
Of Knowledge in General. 

Oiirk«ytr- i ^- QINCE the mind, in all its thought* 
ledgeconvCT- ^ a^d reasOnings, hath no other im- 

sant about mediate object but its owns ideas, which it 
our idew^ 1 alone does or can contemplate ; it is evident^ 
that Qur kaQwkdge is only cotxversaut about them. 
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§. 2. Knowledge then seems to me to be Knowledge 
nothing but the perception of the connexion is the per. 
and agreement, or disagreement and repug- ceptionofthe 
jiancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone agreement or 
it consists. Where this perception is, there ^f t^o iSas! 
is knowledge ; and where it is not, there, 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always 
come short of knowledge. For when we know that 
white is not black, what do we else but perceive that 
these two ideas do not agree ? When we possess ouiiselves 
with the utmost security of the demonstration, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
what do we more but perceive, that equality to two 
right ones does necessarily agree to, and is inseparable 



from the three angles of a triangle * ? 



§. 3. 



* The placing .of certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of our ideas the bishop of Worcester sus- 
pects may be of dangerous consequence to that article of faith which he 
has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. Locke answers, + since your 
lordship hath not, as 1 remember shown, or gone about to show, how 
this proposition, viz. that certainty consists in the perception of the agree. 
ment or disagreement of two ideas is opposite or inconsistent with that 
article of faith which your lordship has endeavoured to defend j it is plain, 
it is but your lordship's fear, that it. may be of dangerous consequence to 
it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way incon- 
sistent with that article. 

No body, I think, can blame your lordship, or any one else, for. being 
concerned for any article of the christian faith ; but if that concern (as it 
tnay, and as we know it has done] makes any one apprehend danger^ 
where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give up and condemn any pro.. 
« position, because any one, though of the first rank and magnitude, &ar$ 
It may be of dangerous consequence to any truth of religion, without, 
showing that it is so ? If such fears be the measures whereby to judge of. 
truth and falshood, the affirming t^at there ate antipodes would be stiU 
a heresy ; and the doctrine of the niotion of the earth must be rejected, ag 
overthrowing the truth of the scripture ; for of that dangerous consequence 
it has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious diving, ou^ 
of their great concern for religion. And yet, notwithstanding those great 
apprehensions of what dangerous consequence it might be, it is now uni« 
versajly received by learned men, as an undoubted truth ; and writ for by 
tome, whose belief of the scripture is not at all questioned ; and particu;^ 
larly, very lately, by a divine of the church of EngWd, with great strength 
o£ reason, in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. * 

f In his 2d letter to the bishop of Worcester*. ^ 
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§. 3. But to understand a little more dis- 
ment f^r^" tinctly wherein this agreement or disagree-' 
fold. ment consists, I think we may reduce it all 

to these four sorts : 
• 1. Identity, or diversity. 
2. Relation- 

3 Co-existeitce, or necessaiy connexioil* 
4. Real existence. 

Of id §' "*• •^^'^*> ^ ^^ ^^ ^^* ^^ ^^ agree-* 

tVty or diver, ^i^nt oi' disagreement, viz. identity or di- 
sity. vcrsity. It is the first act of the mind, when 

it has any sentiments or ideas at all, to per- 
ceive its ideas ; and so far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby also to perceive their dif-^ 
ference, and that otie is not another. This is so abso^ 

lutcly 

The reason your lordship gives of ydur fears, that it may beef such 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith which your lordship endea^ 
vouTs to defend, though it occur in more places than one> is only this, 
viz. That it is made use of by ill men to do mischief, i. e. to oppose that 
article of faith which your lordship hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my lord, if it be a reason to lay by any thing as bad, because it is, or 
may be used to an ill purpose, I know not what will be. innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence, are sometimes 
made use of to do mischief; and yet they are not thought of dangeitxis 
Consequence for all that. No body lays by his sword and pistols, or 
thinks them of such dangerous consequence as to be neglected, or thrown 
away, because robbers, and the word of men, sometimes make use of 
them, to take away honeil men's lives or goods. And the reason is, be- 
cause they were designed, and will serve to preserve them. And who 
knows but this may, be the present case } If your lordship thinks, that 
placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
4)f ideas be to be rejected as false, because you apprehend it may be rf 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith : on the other side, perhaps 
others, with me, may think it a defence against error, and so (as being of 
good use) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to set up imy own, or any 
one's jud|;ement against your lordship's. But I have said this only t^ 
show, whilst the argument lies for or against the truth of any proposition, 
barely in an imagination that it may be of consequence to the supporting 
or overthrowing of any remote truth ; it will be impossible, that way, to 
determine d the truth or falshood of that proposition. For imagination 
will be set up against imagination, and the ftronger probably will be 
against your lordship; the strongest imaginations being usually in the 
weakest heads. The only way, in this case, to put it past doubt, is to 
show the inconsistency of the twa propositions ; and then it will be seen,, 
t^hat one overthrows the other ;. the t£ue>. tlie false one 

Your 
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lately necessaiy, that without it there could be no know- 
ledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no distinct thoughts 
at sUL By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives 
each idea to agree with itselt) and to be what it is ; and 
all distinct ideas to disagree, i. e. the one not to be the 
other: and this it does without pains, labour, or de- 
duction ; but at first view, by its natural power of per- 
' ception and distinction. And though men of art have 
reduced this into those general rules, ^Vwhat is, is;" and 
'Mt is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be;" for ready application in all cases, wherein there 
may be occasion to reflect on it : yet it is certain, that 
the first exercise of this faculty is about particular ideas. 
A man infallibly knows, as soon as ever he has them in 
his mind, that the ideas he ^alls ^hite and rounds are 

the 

Your lordship sMys indeed, thu is a new method of certainty. I will 
swt $tiy so myself^ for fear of deserving a second rtproof (torn your lord- 
sbip, for being too forward to assume to myself the honour of being 
an original. But this, I think> gives me occasion, and will excuse me from 
being tfaoaght idipertinenti if i ask your lordship^ whether there be any 
odier^ or older method of certainty f and what it is ? For^ if there be no 
echerj nor older than dds> either this was always the method of certainty, 
asid so mine is no n«w oiie> or dse the world is obliged to me for thi^ 
new one, after having been so long in the want of so necessary a thing as 
a method of certainty. If there be an Met, I an^ sore your lord^p can- 
not but know k ; your condemning mine as new^ as well as your thorough 
.iossgbt into antiquity, cannot but satisfy every body that you do. And 
d^refore to set the world right in a thin^ of that great concernment, and 
fo overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous consequence there 
is in my having mireasonably started it, will not^ I humbly conceive, 
aiid)et:oaie your lordship's CMre of that article you have endeavoured to 
defend^ nor the good- will you bear to truth in general. For I will be 
answerable for myself, that I $haU; and I think I may be for all others, 
Aat they all wiM give off the [facing of certainty in the perception dT 
the agreement or disagreement of ideas, if your lordship wiU be pleased 
to (howj that it lies in any thing else. 

But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what has-been as old 
as knowledge is in the world, I must own, I am not guilty of what your 
lordship is pleased to call starting new methods of certainty . Knowledge, 
ever since there has been any in the world, has consisted in one particular 
aotioh in the mind; and so, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of 
if « And to start new methods of knowledge, or certainty, (for they are 
to me the same thing, i. e. to £nd out and propose new methods of at. 
faining knowledge, either with more ease and quickness, or in thingt 
yet unknown, is what I think nobody could blame: but this is not that 
which your lofdshjp here mcansj by new me^oda of certainty. Your 

Vol. II, U lord- 
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the very ideas they are, and that theyare not other ideas 
which he calls red or square. Nor can any maxim' or 
proposition in the world make him know it clearer or 
surer than he did before, and without any such general 
rule. This then is the first agreement or disagreement, 
which the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always 
perceives at first sight :. and if there ever happen any doubt 
about it, it will always be found to be about the names, 
and not the ideas themselves, whose identity and diver- 
sity will always be perceived, as soon and clearly as the 
ideas themselves are ; nor can*it possibly be otherwise. 
2 Relative. §' ^' Secondly, the next sort of agree- 
ment or disagreement, the mind perceives 
in any of its ideas, may, 1 think, be called relative, and 
is nothing but the perception of the relation betweeu 

any 

lordship, I think, means by it, the placing of certainty in something, 
wherein either it does not consist, or else wherein it was not placed before 
now : if this be to be called a new method of certainty. As to the latter 
of these, I^shall know whether I am guilty or no, when your lordship will 
do me the favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before : which your 
lordship knows I professed myself ignorant of, when I writ my book, and 
so I am still. But if starting new methods of certainty , be the placing of 
cenainty in something wherein it does not consist ; whether I have done 
that or no, I must appeal to the experience of mankind. 

There are several actions of men's minds, that they are conscious to 
themselves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c; which they 
have so particular sense of, that they can distinguish them one from an- 
other; or else they could not say, when they willed, when they believed, 
and when they knew any thing. ' But though these actions were difiexo^ 
enough from one another, not to be confounded by those who spoke ot 
them, yet no body^ that I had met with, had, in their writings, parti* 
Gularly set down wherein the act of knowing precisely consisted. 

To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind the subject of my 
Essay concerning Human Understanding naturally led me; wherein if I 
have done any thing new, it has been to describe to others, -more particu. 
larly than had been done before, what it is their minds do when they per- 
form that action which they call knowing ; and if, upon examination, they 
observe I have given a true account of that action of their minds in all 
the parts of it, I suppose it will be in vain to dispute against what ihey 
find and feel in themselves. And if I have not told them right and exact- 
ly what they find and feel in themselves, when their minds perform the act 
of knowing, what I have said will be ail in vain; men will not be per- 
suaded against their senses. Knowledge is an internal perception of their 
minds ; and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what I have 
said it is, my groundless conceit will not be hearkened to, but be ex[>loded 
by every body, and die of itself: and no body need to be at any pains to 

drive 
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any two ideas, of what kind soever, whether substances, 
modes, or any other. For since all distinct ideas must 
eternally be known not to be the same, and so be uni- 
versally and constantly denied one of another, there could 
be no room for any positive knowledge at all, if we 
couid not perceive any relation between our ideas^ and 
find out the agreement or disagreement they have one 
with another, m several ways the mind takes of com- 
paring them. 

§. 6. Thirdly, the third sort of agree- 
ment, or disagreement, to be found in our ?' ^^ co-ex. 
ideas, which the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-existence, or non co-existence in 
the same subject ; and this belongs particularly to sub- 
stances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold 

that 

drive it out of the world. So im^ssible is it to find out, or start new 
methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places it in 
any thing, but in that wherein it really consists : much less can any one 
be in danger to be misled into error, by any such new, and to every one 
visibly senseless project. Can it be supposed, that any one could start a 
new method of seeing, and persuade men thereby, that they do not see 
what they do see ? Is it to be feared, that any one can cast such a mist over 
their eyes, that they should not know when they see, and so be led out 
of their way by it ? s 

Knowledge^ I find in myself, and I conceive in others, consists in the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of the immediate objects of 
the nund in thinking, which I call ideas : but whether it does so in others 
or no, must be determined by their own experience, reflecting upon the 
action of their mind in knowing ; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, 
they themselves. But whether they will call those immediate objects of 
their minds in thinking ideas or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If 
they dislike that name, they may call them notions or conceptions, or 
how they please ; it matters not, if they use them so as to avoid obscurity 
and confusion. If they are constantly used in the same and a known sense, 
every one has the liberty to please himself in his terms ; there lies neither 
truth, nor error, nor. fcience, in that ; though those that take them 
for things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary signs of our ideas, 
make a great deal ado often about them ; as if some great matter lay in the 
use of this or that sound. All that I know, or can imagine of difFereuce 
about them, is, that those WQrds are always best, whose significations are * 
best known in the sense they are used ; and so are least apt to b^eed 
confusion. 

My lord, your lordship hath been pleased to find fault with my use of 
the new term^ ideas, without telling me a better name for the immediate 
objects^of the mind in thinking. Your lordship also has been pleased to 
find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing me the favour 

U » tQ 
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that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts t^ 
no more but this, that fixedness, or a power to remam 
in the fire unconsumed, is an idea that always accom^ 
panics, and is joined with that particular sort of yeUow- 
ncsi, weight, tusilMlity, malleableness, and solubility in 
aq. regia^ which make our complex idaa^ signified by 
the word gold. 

Of real ^' ^' ^^^^^t^^^y? ^^^ fourth itid last sort 

existence. ^^ ^^^^^ ^f actual and real existence agteei&|^ 
to any idea. Within these four sorts of 
agreement or disagreement, is, I suppose, contained att 
the knowledge we have, or are capable of : for all the 
inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, aU 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, is> 
that it is, or is not, the same with some other ; that i% 

does^ 

TO give me a better. For it is oalf about my definition of loiowM]^ 
chat all this stir oxiceming certaiinty is made^ For, withme^ to kmnpr 
and to be certain, is the same thing ; what I ktiow, that I aiii oertain of) 
and what I am certain of, that I know. What reaches to ktmwhdme, I 
think may basiled certainty ; and wiiat conies short of certainty, i tmak 
cannot be called knowledge ; as your lordship coodd not but obsertre in dha 
YSfh section of chap. 4. of my 4th book, which yon hare <]ooied. 

My definition of knowledge stands thas : ** knowledgesdeos to mt to be 
nbthing but the perception of the connexion and agreement, or disagl-ee- 
naent and repugnancy of any of our ideas." Th^s definition your ksrdiliip 
dislikes, and apprelvcnds it may be of dangerous consequence as to thact 
article of christian faith which your lordship hathendeaviHAed todefeftdU 
For this there is a very easy remedy : it is but for your lordship to jet smi^ 
this definition of knowledge by giving us abetter, and this danger is oyer« 
But your lordship chooses rather to have a controversy with my book fot^ 
having it in it, and to put me upon the def^ice of it ; for whidi I must 
acknowledge myself obliged to your lordship for affording me so muc^l 
of your time, and for allowing me the honour ^conversing so much wlA 
one so far above me in all respects. 

Your lordship says, it may be (^dangemus^onsequenee to that^seni(5!fe 
of christian faith which you have endeavoured to defend. Though thd 
laws of disputing allow bare denial as a sufficient answer to sayings, witk. 
out any offer of a proof: yet, my lord, to show how willing I am to 
give your lordship all satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan. 
gerous consequence in my book, as to that article, I shall not j^tand^^eiit 
sullenly, and put your lordship upcm the difficulty of showing wher^fi 
that danger lies ; but shall on the other side, endeavour to show y^oa^ 
lordship that that definition of mine, whether true or ^se, tight or 
wrong, can be of no dangerous ooi^seqoence to that article of faith. Tfcte 
reason which I shall oier for it, is this : because it can be of no ^coiisew 
quence to it at all. 

That. 
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does, or docs not, always co-exist with scwne other ide* 
in the aame subject; that it has this or that relation with 
«ome other idea : or that it has a real existence without 
the mind. Thus blue is not yellow ; is of identity c 
two triangles upon equal bases between two parallels are 
equal ; is of relation : iron is susceptible oi inagnetical 
impressions ; is of co-existence : God is ; is of real ex^ 
istence. Though identity and co-existence are truly 
nothing but relations, yet they are such peculiar ways 
of agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that they 
deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and not 
under rdation in general; since they are so different 
grounds of affirmation and negation, as will easily ap^ 
pear to any one, who will but reflect on what is said ii;i 

several 
J^. ... --. .....^ 
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That wlncb y^ur lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an arti^ 
fU pf £uth : that which your lordship lafapurs and is concerned for, if 
tbecertaiaty of ffith. Now^ my lord, I humbly conceive the certainty 
of faith, if your Jordship thinks fit to call it so, has nothing to do with 
the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of the certainty of faith, seems ali 
CMie to jsie, as to talk €»f die knowledge df believing, a way of faking 
JQ9C fa^ ^ me to ttnderstafid. 

FhK^ knowledge in what you will i start what new methods of certainty 
you please, that are apt to leave men's nunds more doubtful than before ; 
place certainty on such grounds as will leave little or no knowledge in the 
vorld : ifot these are the aiguments your lordship uses against my defi« 
l^rion of ktiowkge) this shakes not at all, nor in the least concerns the 
assurance of faith ; that is ^uite distinct from it, neither stands nor f^dls 
with knowledge. 

Faith stands by itself, and upon grounds of its own ; nor can be re, 
moved from them, and placed on those of knowledge. Their grounds 
axe so far from being the same, 6r haying any thing common, that when 
it is brought to certainty, faith i^s destroyed ; it is knowledge then, and 
faith no longer. 

With what assurance soever of believing I assent to any article of faith, 
f O that I stedfastly venture my all upon it, it is still but believing. Bring 
it to certainty, and it ce«lses to be faith, I believe that Jesus Christ was 
crucified, dead, and buried, rose again the third day from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven: let now such methods of knowledge or certainty 
be startedj as leave men's minds more doubtful than before ; let the 
grounds of knowledge be resolved into what any one pleases, it touches 
not my faith ; the foundation of that stands as sure as before, and cannot 
be at all shaken by it ; and one may as well say, that any thing that 
weakens the sight, or casts a mist before the eyes, endangers the hearing ; 
as that any thing which alters the nature of knowledge (if that could be 
done} should be of dangerous consequence to an article of faith. 

U 3 Whethec 
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several places of this essay. . I should not proceed to 
examine the several degrees of our knowledge, but that 
it is necessary first to consider the different acceptations 
of the word knowledge. 

Knowlcdec §" ®- There are several ways wherein the 

actual or ha- mind is possessed of truth, each of which is 
bitual. called knowledge. 

1. There is actual knowledge, which is 
the present view the mind has of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they 
have one to another. 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which 
having been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently 
perceived the agreement or disagreement of the- ideas 
whereof it consists ; and so lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever that proposition comes again to be re- 
flected on, he, without doubt or hesitation, embraces 
the right side, assents to, and is certain of the truth of 
it This, I think, one may call habitual knowledge: 
and thus a man may be said to know all those truths 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear 
and full perception, whereof the mind is assured past 
doubt, as often as it has occasion to reflect on them. 
For our finite understandings being able to think clearly 
and distinctly but on one thing at once, if men had no 
knowledge of any more than what they actually thought 
on, they would all be very ignorant ; and he that knew 
most, would know but one truth, that being all he was 
able to think on at one time. 

Whether then I am or am not mistaken, in the placing certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ic-eas ; whether thii 
account of knowledge be true or false, enlarges or straitens the bounds of 
it more than it should ; faith still stands upon its own basis, which is not 
at all altered by it ; and every article of that has just the same unmoved 
foundation, and the very same credibility, that it had before. So that, 
my lord, whatever I have said about certainty, and how much soever I 
may be out in it, if I am mistaken, your lordship has nd reason to appre- 
hend any dariger to any article of faith from thence ; every one of diem 
stands upon the same bottom it did before, out of the reach of what be- 
longs to knowledge and certainty. And thus much of my way of cer- 
tainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will satisfy your lordship how far it is 
from being dangerous to any article of the christian faith whatsoever. 
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§. 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are tt 1 . , 

11 1 1 • ^ j*^ Habitual 

also, vulgarly speaking, two degrees : knowledge 

First, the one is of such truths laid up in twofold. 
the memory, as whenever they occur to the 
mind, it actually perceives the relation is between those 
ideas. And this is in all those truths, whereof we have 
an intuitive knowledge; where the ideas themselves, 
by an immediate view, discover their agreement or dis- 
agreement one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of such truths, whereof the 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory of 
the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demon- 
stration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it, because he 
cannot doubt the truth of it In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonstration by which it was at first 
known is forgot, though a man may be thought rather 
to believe his memoiy than really to know, and this way 
of entertaining a truth seemed formerly to me like 
something between opinion and knowledge ; a sort of 
assurance which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on 
the testimony of another : yet upon a due examination 
I find it comes not short of perfect certainty, and is in 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to mislead 
our first thoughts into a mistake in this matter, is, that the 
agreement of disagreement of the ideas in this case is 
not perceived, as it was at first, by an actual view of 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreement of those in the proposition was at first per- 
ceived ; but by other intermediate ideas, that show the 
agreement or disagreement of the ideas contained in the 
proposition whose certainty we remember. Foi: exam- 
ple, in this proposition, that the three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right ones, one who .hj^s seen and 
clearly perceived the demonstrsttion of this, truth, knows 
it to be true, when that demonstration is gone out of 
his mind ; so that at present it is not actually in view, 
and possibly cannot be recollected : but he knows it \n 
a different way from what he did before. The agree- 
lipient of tlie two ideas joined in that propositioii is per- 
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ceived, but it is by the intervcntioil of other ideas than 
those which at first produced that perception. He re- 
members, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is. but the 
reviving of some past knowledge) that he was" once cer- 
tain of the truth of this proposition, that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The im- 
mutabiHty of the same relations between the same im- 
mutable things, is now the idea that shows him, that 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
Ajnd hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true in the case, is always true ; what ideas once agreed, 
will always agree ; and consequently what he once knew 
to be true, he will always know to be true, as long ask 
he can i^emember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular demonstrations in mathe-^ 
maticks aiibrd general knowledge. If then the percep- 
tion that the same ideas will eternally have the eamd 
habitudes and relations, be not a sufficient ground of 
knowledge, there could be no knowtedge of general pro* 
positions in mathematicks ; for no mathenl^tical de- 
monstration would be any other than particular : and 
when a man had demonstrated any proposition concern- 
ing one triangle or circle, his knowledge would not 
icach beyond that particular diagram. If he would ex- 
tend it further, he must renew his demonstration in an-* 
other instance, before he could know it to be trae in 
another like triangle, and so on; by. which means one 
could never come to the knowledge of any general pro* 
positions. Nolxxiy, I think, can deny that Mr. New- 
ton certainly knows any proposition, tlwit he now at any 
time reads in his book, to be truie ; though he has not 
in actual view that admirable chain of inteimediate 
ideas, whereby he at first discovered it to be true. Suclt 
a memory as that, able to retain such a train of partis 
culars, may be well thought beyond the reach of human 
faculties ; when the very discoveiy, perception, and lay* 
ing together that wonderjful connexion of ideas, is found 
to surpass most readers comprehension. But yet it is 
evident, the author himself knows the proposition to be 
true, remembering be once saw the connexipn of those 
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ideas, as certainly as he kndws such a man wounded an«> 
other, remembering that he saw him run him through^ 
But because the memoiy is not always so clear as actual 
perception, and does in all men more or less decay in 
length of time, this amongst other differences is one^ 
which shows that demonstrative knowledge is much 
more imperfect than intuitive, as we shall see in the 
following chapter. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 

i* 1. A L L our knowledge consisting, as int^i^^^ 

Jljl I have said, in the view the 
mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmost light 
and greatest certainty we, with our faculties, and in our 
way of knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amis$ 
to consider a little the degrees of its evidence. The 
different clearness of our knowledge seems to me to 
lie in the different way of perception the mind has of 
the agreement or disagreement of , any of its ideas. For 
if we will reflect on our o%vn ways of thinking, we shali 
find that sometimes the mind perceives the agreement or 
disagrewnent of two ideas immediately by themselves, 
widiout the intervention of any other : and this, I thinks 
we may call intuitive knowledge. For in this the mind 
is at no pains of proving or examining, but perceives 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the mind perceives, that white is not 
black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are more 
than two, and equal tQ one apd two. Such kind of 
truths the mind perceives at the first sight of the ideas 
together, by bare^ intuition, without the intervention of 
any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is the 
cl^u^st and most certain, that human frailty is capable- 
of Thi? part of knowledge is irresistible, and like 
hri^t sun-shine forces itself immediately to be perceive 
^d^ as soon as ever the mind turns its vievt that way; 
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and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or examina* 
tion, but the mind is presently filled with the clear 
light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of all our knowledge ; which cer- 
tainty every one finds to be so great, that he cannot ima- 
gine, and therefore not require a greater : for a man 
cannot conceive himself capable of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is such as he 
perceives it to be ; and that two ideas, wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not precisely the 
same. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and shows only that he 
has a mind to be sceptick, without being able to be 
so* Certainty depends so M'holly on this intuition, that 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demon- 
strative, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions 
of the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot at- 
tain knowledge and certainty. 

Demonstra. §• 2. The next degree of knowledge is, 
tive. where the mind perceives the agreement or 

disagreement of any ideas, but not imme- 
diately. Though wherever the mind perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas, there be 
certain knowledge ; yet it does not always happen, that 
the mind sees that agreement or disagreement which 
there is between them, even where it is discoverable : 
and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets 
no farther than a probable conjecture. The reason why 
the mind cannot always perceive presently the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas, is, because those 
ideas, concerning whose agreement or disagreement the 
inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be so put together 
as to show it. In this case then, when the mind can- 
not so bring its ideas together, as by their immediate 
comparison, and as it were juxta-position or application 
one to another, to perceive their agreement, or disa- 
greement, it is fain, by the intervention of other ideas 
(one or more, as it happens) to discover the agi'eement 
or disagreement which it searches ; and this is that 
which we call reasoning. Thus the mind being ^vdlling 
to know the agreement or disagreement in bigness, be- 
tween 
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tween the three angles of a triangle and two right ones^ 
cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do 
it : because the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
brought at once, and be compared with any one or two 
angles ; and so of this the mind has no immediate, no 
intuitive knowledge- In this case the mind is fain to 
find out some other angles, to which the three angles of 
a triangle have an equality ; and, finding those equal to 
two right ones, comes to know then* equality to two 
right ones. 

§. 3. Those intervening ideas which serve Ew,endson 
to show the agreement of any two others, proofs, 
are called proofs ; and where the agreement 
and disagreement is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonstration, it being shown to 
the understanding, and the mind made to see that it m 
so. A quickness in the mind to find out these intennc- 
diate ideas (that shall discover the agreement or dis- 
greement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I 
suppose, that which is called sagacity. 

§. 4 This knowledge by intervening ^ 
proofe, though it fce certain, yet the evi- ea^"^ ^ 
dence of it is not altogether so clear and 
bright, nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive know- 
ledge. For though, in demonstration, the mind does at 
last perceive the agreement or disagreement of the idea$ 
it considers; yet it is not without pains and attention : 
there must be more than one, transient view to find it 
A steady application and pursuit are required to this dis- 
covery : and there must be a progression by steps and de- 
grees, before the mind can in this way arrive at certain-r 
ty, and come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy 
between two ideas that need proofs and ^he use of reason 
to show it 

^. 5. Another difference between intui- Not without 
tive and demonstrative knowledge, is, that precedent 
though in the latter all doubt be removed, ^°"^^* 
when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas the 
agreement or disagreement is perceived ; yet before the 
demonstration there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that has its fa- 
culty 
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eulty of perception left to a degree capaUe of distinct 
ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (thsit 
can distinctly see white and black) whether this ink and 
this paper be all of a colour. If there be sight in the 
eyes, it will at first glimpse, without hesitation, perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the co- 
lour of the paper : and so if the mind have the faculty 
<^ distinct perceptions, it will perceive the agreement 
or disagreement of . those ideas that produce intuitive 
knowledge. If the eyes have lost the faculty of seiinjg; 
or the^nd of perceiving, we in vain inquire after the 
quickness of sight in one, or clearness of perception ia 
the other. 

Kot so clear. ^- ^' ^^ ^ *^^^' *^® perception produced 
by demonstration is also very clear, yet it h 
often with a great abatement of that evident lustre and 
full assurance, that always accompany that which I call 
intuitive ; like a fece reflected by several mirrors one to 
another, where as long as it retains the similitude and 
agreement with the object, it produces a knowledge ; 
but it is still in every successive reflectioni^itii a lessening 
of that perfect clearness and distinctness, which is in tli^ 
first, till at last after many removes, it has a great mix* 
ture of dimness, and is not at first sight so luaowable, 
especially to weak eyes. Thus il is witii knowledge 
made out by a long tmin of proc£ 

Each step . §• 7- N^^>. ^^ ^^^^ **^ reason makes 
must hare in demonstrative knowledge, there is an in* 
iutttitive tuitive knowledge of that agreement or dis- 

«vi<ience. agreement it seeks with the next interme- 
diate idea, which it uses as a proof: fi>r if it were not 
so, that yet would need a proof; since without the per- 
ception of such agreement or disagreement, there is no 
knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itself, it is 
intuitive knowledge : if it cannot be perceived by itself^ 
there is need of some intervening idea, as a common 
measure to show their agreement or disagreement. By 
which it is plain, that every step in reasoning that pro- 
duces knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
remember it .to make the agreement or disagreement of 
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the ideas, conceming which we inquire, visible and cer- 
tain. So Uiat to make any thing a deiponstiution, it is 
necessary to perceive the immediate agreement of the in- 
tervening ideas, whereby the agreement or disagreement 
of the' two ideas under examination (whereof the one is 
always the first, and the other the last in the account) 
IS found. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each step 
and progression of the demonstration, must also be car- 
ried exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that 
tiopajtisleft out: which because in long deductions, 
and the use of many proofs, the memory does not always 
so readily and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to pass, 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, 
and men embrace often falshood for demonstrations. 

§• 8, The necessity of this intuitive know- Hence the 
ledige, in each step of scientifical or demon- mistake 
strati ve reasoning, gave occasion, I imagine, "expnecog- 
to that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning concessis^J*^' 
was " ex prsecognitis et prceconcessis ;" 
W^ch how far it is mistaken, I shall have occasion to 
show more at large, when I come to consider proposi- 
tions, and particularly those propositions which are 
called maxims ; and to show that it is by a mistake, 
that they are supposed to be the foundations of all our 
knowledge and reasonings. 

\. 9. It has been generally taken for Dembnstra. 
granted, that mathematicks alone are capa- tionnot li. 
ble of dem<»istrative certainty ; but to have mited to 
such an agreement or disagreement, as may quantity. 
intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extension, and figure 
alone, it may possibly be the want of due method and 
afiplication in us, and not of sufficient evidence in things, 
that demonstration has been thought to have so little to 
do in other parts of knowledge, and been scarce so much 
as aimed at by any but mathematicians. For whatever 
ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the im- 
mediate agreement or disagreement that is between 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge ; 
and where it can perceive the agreement or disagree- 
ment 
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ment of any two ideas^ by an intuitive perception of the 
agreement or disagreement they have with any interme- 
diate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonstration, 
which is not limited to ideas of extension, figure, num- 
ber, and their modes. 

Wh t has ^' ^®* '^^ reason why it has been gene- 
been so ^^'y sought for, and supposed to be only^in 
thought. those, I imagine has been not only the ge- 
neral usefulness of those sciences ; but be- 
cause in comparing their equality or excess, the modes 
of numbers have every the least difference very clear and 
perceivable : and though in extension, every the least 
excess is not so perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and discover demonstratively the just 
equality of two angles, or extensions, or figures : and 
both these, r, e. numbers and figures, can be set down 
by visible and lasting marks, wherein the ideas under 
consideration are perfectly determined ; which for the 
most part they are not, where they are marked only by 
names and words. 

§. II. But in other simple ideas, whose modes and 
differences are made and counted by degrees, and not 
quantity, we have not so nice and accurate a distinction 
of their differences, as to «perceive and find ways to 
measure their just equality, or the least differences. For 
those other simple ideas, being appearances of sensa- 
tions, produced in us by the size, figure, number, and 
motion of minute corpuscles singly insensible; their dif- 
ferent degrees also depend upon the variation of some, 
or of all those causes : which since it cannot be. observed 
by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too subtile 
to be perceived, it is impossible for us to have any exact 
measures of the different degrees of these simple ideas. 
For supposing the sensation or idea we name whiteness 
be produced in us by a certain number of globules, 
which, having a verticity about their own centres, strike 
upon the retina of the eye, with a certain degree of ro- 
tation, as well as progressive swiftness; it will hence 
easily follow, that the more the superficial parts of any 
body are so ordered, as to reflect the greater number of 
globules of light, and to give them the proper rotation^ 
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ivhich is fit to produce this sensation of white in us, the 
more white will that bocly appear, that from an equal space 
sends to the retina the greater number of such corpus- 
cles, with that peculiar sort of motion. I do not say, 
that the nature of light consists in very small round glo- 
bules, nor of whiteness in such a texture of parts, as 
gives a certain rotation to these globules, when it reflects 
them: for I am not now treating physically of light or 
colours. But this, I think, I may say, that I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how bodies without us can any 
ways affect our senses, but by the immediate contact of 
the sensible bodies themselves, as in tasting and feeling, 
or the impulse of some insensible particles coming from 
them, as in seeing, hearing, and smelling ; by the diffe- 
rent impulse of which parts, caused by their different 
size, figure, and motion, the variety of sensations is pro- 
duced in us. 

§.12. Whether then they be globules, or no; or whe- 
ther they have a verticity about their own centres that 
produces the idea of whiteness in us ; this is certain, 
that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which pro- 
duces the sensation of whiteness in us ; and possibly too, 
the quicker that peculiar motion is; the whiter does the 
body appear, from which the greater number are reflect- 
ed, as is evident in the same piece of paper put in the 
sun-beams, in the shade, and in a dark hole ; in each 
of which it will produce in us the idea of whiteness in 
fer different degrees. 

§. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of par- 
ticles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce any 
•precise degree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate the 
certain equality of any two degrees of whiteness, because 
we have no certain standard to measure them by, nor 
Dieans to distinguish every the least real difference, the 
only help we have being from our senses, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is so great, as 
to produce in the mind clearly distinct ideas, whose dif- 
ferences can be perfectly retained, there these ideas or 
colours, as we see in different kinds,* as blue and red, 
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are as capable of demonstration, as ideas of number and 
extension. What I haye here said of whiteness and co- 
lours^ I think, holds ttiie in all secondary qualities, and 
their modes. 

Sentttlvc §' ^^' These two, viz. intuition and de« 

knowledge monstration, are the degrees of our know- 
of particular ledge ; whatever comes short of one of these, 
existence. vfl'di what assurance soever embraced, is but 
faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at least in all gene- 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the 
mind, employed about the particular existence of finite 
beings without us; which going beyond bare probabi- 
lity, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the fore- 
going degrees of certainty, passes under the name of 
knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than 
that the idea we receive from an external object is in 
our minds ; this is intuitive knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in our 
minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the exist- 
ence of any thing without us, which corresponds to that 
idea, is that, whereof some men think there may be 9 
question made ; because men may have such ideas in 
their minds, when no &uch thing exists, no mch. obje<^ 
affects their senses. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an evidence that puts us past doubting : for 
I ask any one, whether he be not invincibly conscious 
to himself of a different perception, whe^ he looks on 
the sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he ac- 
tually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only thinks 
on that savour or odour ? We as plainly find tlie diffe- 
rence there is between an idea revived in our minds by 
cmr own memory, and actually coming into our minds 
by our senses, ^ as we do between any two distinct ideas.* 
If any one say a dream may do the same thi^ig, and all 
tliese ideas may be produced in us without any external 
objects ; he may please to dream that I make him this 
answer; 1. That is no great matter, whether I remove 
tliis scruple, or no : where all is but dream, reasoning 
and argumcBts are of no use, truth and knowledge no- 
tiiing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very mai^ifest 
difference between dreaming of being in the fife, and 
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being actually in it. But yet if he be resolved to appear 
so sceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being ac- 
tually in the fire is nothing but a dream ; and we cannot 
thereby certainly know, that any such thing as fire ac- 
tually exists without us : I answer, that we certainly 
finding that pleasure or pain follows upon the applica- 
tion of certam objects to us, whose existence we per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive, by our senses ; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know, or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former sorts of know- 
ledge this also of the existence of particular external ob- 
jects, by that perception and consciousness we have of 
the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow these 
three degrees of knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonstra- 
tive, and sensitive : in each of which there are different 
degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. 

§. 15. But since our knowledge is found- Knowledge 
ed on, and employed about, our ideas only, not always 
will it not follow from thence, that it is clear, where 
conformable to our ideas ; and that where ^^ ^^^^* ^^® 
our ideas are clear and distinct, or obscure *°* 
and confused, our knowledge will be so too ? To which 
I answer, no : for our knowledge consisting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any two 
Jdeas, its clearness or obscurity consists in the clearness 
or obscurity of that perception, and not in the clearness 
or obscurity of the ideas themselves ; v. g. a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equa- 
lity to two right ones as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have but a very obscure perception of 
their agreement, and so have but a very obscure know- 
ledge of it. But ideas, which by reason of their obscu- 
rity or otherwise, are confused, cannot produce any ctear 
or distinct knowledge ; because as far as any ideas nftre 
confused, so far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whe- 
ther they agree or disagree. Or to express the same 
thing in a way less apt to be misunderstood; he that 
hath not determined ideas ta the words he uses,: cannot 
make, propositions of them, of whose truth he can be 
certain. 

Vol. IL X. chap. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 

§. 1. jT^NOWLEDGE, as has been said, lying in the 
JV. perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of any of our ideas, it follows from hence, that, 
!• No farther First, we can have knowledge no ferther 
than we have than we have ideas. 
^^1^'f h ^* ^' Secondly, that we have no know- 

than we'can l^^g^ farther than we can have perception of 
perceive their agreement or disagreement. Which 

their agree, perception beiqg, 1. Either by intuition, or 
ment or dis- the immediate comparing any two ideas; 
agreement. ^^^ g g^. reason, examining the agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 
some others ; or, 3. By sensation, perceiving the exist- 
ence of particular things : hence it also follows, 
3. Intuitive ^' ^' Thirdly, that 'we cannot have an 
knowledge intuitive knowledge, that shall extend itself 
extends itself to all our ideas, and all that we would know 
not to all the about them; because we cannot examine 
sdUur^dwtf. ^^^ perceive all the relations they have one 
to another by juxta-position, or an imme- 
diate comparison one with another. Thus having the 
ideas of an obtuse and an acute angled triangle, both 
drawn from equal bases, and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the 
other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal 
or no; because their agreement or disagreement in equa- 
lity can never be perceived by an immediate comparing 
them : the difference of figure makes their parts inca- 
pable of an exact immediate application ; and therefore 
there is need of some intervening qualities to measure 
them by, which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 
N de ^' "*• ^^^^^h^y> ^t follows abo, from what 

monsmtive ^^ above observed, that our rational know- 
Ouiovkdge. ledge cannot reach to the- whole extent of 
our ideas: because between two different 

ideas 
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ideas we would examine, we cannot always find such 
mediums, as we can connect one to ^another with an 
intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction ; 
and wherever that fails, we come short of knowledge 
and demonstration. 

§. 5. Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reach- 5. Sensitive 
ing no farther than the existence of things knowledge 
actually present to our senses, is yet much ]^^^^ 
narrower than either of the former. " ^^ 

§. 6. From all which it is evident, that ^.Ourknow- 
the extent of our knowledge comes not only ledge there- 
short of the reality of things, but even of fore narrow. 
the extent of our own ideas. Thougli our 5' ^^" °"^ 
knowledge be limited to our ideas, and can- ^ ^^^' 
not exceed them either in extent or perfection; and 
though these be very narrow bounds, in respect of the 
extent of all being, and far short of what we, may justly 
imagine to be in some even created understandings, not 
.tied down to the dull and naiTow information which is to 
be received from some few, and not very acute ways of 
pejrception, such as are our senses ; yet it would be Well 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, 
and there were not many doubts and inquiries concern- 
ing the ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe 
ever shall be in this world resolved. Nevertheless I do 
not question but that human knowledge, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of our beings and constitutions, may 
be carried much farther than it has hitherto been, if 
men would sincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that industry and labour of thought, in improving 
the means of discovering truth, which they do for the 
colouring or support of falshood, to maintain a system, 
interest, or party, they are once engaged in. But yet 
after all, I think I may, without injury to human per- 
fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never 
r^ach to all we might desire to know concerning those 
ideas we have ; nor be able to surmount all the difficul- 
ties, and resolve all the questions that might arise con- 
cerning any of them. We have the ideas of a square, a, 
circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, shall never be 
able to. find a circle equal to a square, and certainly 
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know that it is so. We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, * but possibly shall never be able to know, ivbe-. 
ther any mere material being thinks, or no ; it being 

im- 

* Against that assertion of Mr* Locke, that possibly we shall never be 
able to know whether any mere material being thinks or no, &c. the 
bishop of Worcester argues thus : if this be true, then, for all that wecaa 
know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have a power of 
thinking : and, if this hold, then it is impossible to prove a spiritual sub. 
stance in us from the idea of thinking : for how can we be assured by oor 
ideas, that God hath not given such a power of thinking to matter so 
disposed as our bodies are ? especially since it is said, i* '' That, in refpect 
** of our notions, it is not much more remote from our comprehension to 
*^ conceive that God can, if he pleases, superadd to our idea of matter a 
** faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd to it another sub« 
<* stance, with a faculty of thinking.'* Whoever asserts this can never 
prove a spiritual substance in us from a /acuity of thinking, because he 
cannot know, from the idea of matter and thinking, that matter so dis« 
posed cannot think : and he cannot be certain, that God hath not franxd 
the matter of our bodies so as to be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke X answers thus : here your lordship argues, that 
upon my principles it cannot be proved that there is a sfuritual substance* 
in us. To which, give me leave, with submission, to say, that I think it 
may be proved from my principles, and I think I have done it ; and tlie 
proof in my book stands thus : First, we experiment in ourselves thinking. 
The idea of this action or mode of thinking is inconsistent with the idea 
of self-subsistence, and therefore has a necessary connexion with a support 
or subject of inhesion : the idea of that support is what we call substance ; 
and so from thinking experimented in us, we Jiave a proof of a thinking 
Substance in us, which in my sense is a spirit. Agamst this your lord^ 
ship will argue, that, by what I have said of the possibility that God may, 
if he pleases, superadd to, matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be 
proved that there is a spiritual substance in us, because, upon that sup- 
position, it is possible it may be a material substance that thinks in us. I 
grant it ; bur add, that the general idea of substance being the same every 
where, the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined to it, 
makes it a spirit, without considering what other modifications it has, as, 
whether it has the modification of solidity, or no. As, on the other side, 
substance, that has the modification of solidity, is matter, whether it has 
the modification of thinking, or i)o. And therefore, if your lordship 
means by a spiritual, an immaterial substance, I grant I have not proved, 
nor upon my principles can it be proved, (your lordship meaning, as I 
think you do, demonstratively proved) that there is an immateria]: sub* 
stance in us that thinks. Though I presume, from what I have said 
about this supposition of a system of matter, thitiking || (which there de- 
flion&ttates that God is immaterial) will prove it in the highest degree 

+ Essay of Human Understanding. B. 4. C. 3. Ji 6, 
t In his first letter to the bishop of Worcester* 
II B. 4. C. 10. §• i6. 
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prohable, that the thinking substance in us is immaterial. But your lord* 
ship thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want of demon- 
stration upon my principles, that the thinking thing in us is immaterial, 
yoor lordship seems to conclude it demonstrable from principles of philo- 
sophy. That denoonstration I should with joy receive from your lordship, 
or any one. For though all the great ends of morality and religion are 
well enough secured without it, as I have shown*, yet it would be a 
great advance of our knowledge in nature and philosophy. 

To what, I have said in my book, to show that all the great ends of 
ireligion and morality are secured barely by the immortality of the sool> 
without a necessary supposition that the soul is immaterial, I crave 
leave to add, that immortality may aild shall be ahnexed to that, which 
in its own nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apostle ex> 
pressly declares in these words, + For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit for a thinking substance, without e<. 
eluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and such 
as deserves^ censure, because I leave immateriality out of the idea I make 
it a sign of. I readily own, that words should be sparingly ventured 
on in a sense wholly new ; and nothing but absolute necessity can excuse 
the boldness of using any term. in a sense whereof we can produce no ex. 
ample. But, in the present case, I think I have great authorities to jus. 
tify me. The soul is agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which thinki* 
And he that will look into the first book of Cicero's Tuscdan questions, 
and into the sixth book of Virgil's iEneid, will find, that these two great 
men, who of all the Romans best understood philosophy, thought, or at 
least did not deny the soul to be a subtile matter, which might come under 
the name of aura, or ignis, or aether, and. this soul they both of them called 
spiritus : in the notion of wrhich, it is plain, they included only thought 
And active motion, without the total exclusion of matter. Whether they 
thought right in this, I do not say ; that is not the question ; but whether 
they spoke properly^ when they called an active, thinking, subtile sub* 
<tance, out of which they excluded only gross and palpable matter, spi« 
. ritus, spirit. I think that nobody will deny, that if any among the Ro« 
mans can be allowed to speak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who 
may most securely be depended on for it r and one of them speaking of 
the soul, says, Dum spiritus hos reget artus ; and the other. Vita contme* 
tur corpore et spiritu. Where it is plain, by corpus, he means (as gene- 
rally every where) only gross matter that may be felt and handled^, as ap- 
pears by these words, Si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum e^t animus : certe, 
quoniam est corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore ; si anima est, fortd 
dissipabitur; si ignis, extinguetur, Tusc. Quaest, 1. i. c. 1 1. Here Cicero 
opposes corpus to ignis and anima, i.e. aura, or breath. And the foun- 
dation of that his distinction of the soul, from that which he calls corpus 
or body, he gives a little lower in these words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut 
fttgiat aciem, ib. c. 22, Nor was it the heathen world alone that had 
this notion of spirit ; the most enlightened of all the ancient people of 
God, Solomon himself, speaks after the same manner, % that which be- 
falleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts, even one thing befalleth them ; 
as the one dieth, so dieth the other, yea, they have aU one spirit. So I 
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transhte the Hebrew word tmn here, for so I find it translated thcTerf 
next verse but one ; * who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast which goeth down to the earth ? In which places 
it is plain, that Solomon applies the word mi, and our translators of 
him the word spirit, to a substance, out of which materiality was not 
wholly excluded, unless the spirit of a beast that goeth downwards to 
the earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of speaking in our Saviour^ 
time vary from this : St. Luke tells us +, that when our Saviour, after 
his resurrection, stood in the midst of them, they were aflfrightedj, and 
supposed that they had seen wv^, the Greek word which always answos 
spirit in English ; and so the translators of the Bible render it heie, they 
supposed that they had seen a spirit. But our Saviour says to them, 
£ehold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have. Which words 
of our Saviour put the same distinction between body and spirit, that 
Cicero did in the place above-cited, viz. That the one was a gross 
compages that could be felt and haiKlled ; and the other such as Virg^ 
describes the ghost or soul of Anchises. 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum^ 
Ter frustfa comprensa manus effueit imago. 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno :|« 
I would not be thought hereby to say, that spirit never does signify a 
purely immaterial substance. In that sense the scripture, I take it, speaks, 
when it says, God is a spirit ; and in that sense I have used it ; and m that 
sense 1 have proved from my principles that there is a spiritual substance; 
and am certam that there is a spiritual immaterial substance : which is, I 
humbly conceive, a direct answer to your lordship's question in the be. 
ginning of this argument, viz. How we come to be certain that there aie 
spiritual substances, supposing this principle to be true, that the simpk 
ideas by sensation and reflection are the sole matter and foundation of all 
our reasoning; ? But this hinders not, but that if God, that infinite, om. 
nipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, should please tagive to a system 
of very subtile matter, sense and motion, it might with propriety of 4)eedi 
be called spirit, though materiality were not excluded out of its comber 
idea. Your lordship proceeds. It is said indeed elsewhere l|, that it is re- 
pugnant to the idea ol senseless matter, that it should put into itseU* sense, 
perception, and knowledge. But this doth not reach the present case; 
which is not what matter can do of itself, but what matter prepared by an 
omnipotent hand can do. And what certainty can w« have Uiat he hath 
not done it ? We can have none from the ideas, for those are given up in 
this case, and consequently we can have no certainty, upon these princi- 
ples, whether we have any spiritual substance withm us or not. 

Your lordship in this paragraph proves, that, from what I say, we can 
have no certainty whether we have any spiritual substance in us or not. 
If by spiritual substance your lordship means an inunaterial substance in 
us, as you speak, I |;rant what your lordship says is true, that it can- 
not upon these principles be demonstrated. But I must crave leave to 
say at the same time, that upon these principles it can be proved, to the 
highest degree of probability. If by spiritual substance your lordship 
means a thinking substance, I must dissent from your lordship, and say, 
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that we can have a certaintyj upon my principles^ that there is a spiritual 
substance in «s. In short, my lord, upon my principles, i. e. from the 
idea of thinking, we can have a certainty that there is a thinking substance 
in us ; from hence we have a certainty that there is an eternal thinking 
substance. This thinking substance, whi^ has been from eternity, I 
liave proved to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking sub- 
stance, has put into us a thinking substance, which, whether it be a ma- 
terial or immaterial substance, cannot be infallibly demonstrated from 
our ideas ; though from them it may be proved, that it is to the highest 
degree probable that it is immaterial. 

Again, the bishop of Worcester undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
principles, that we may be certain, '* That the first eternal thinking Be- 
** ing, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain systems 
** of created sensible matter, put together as he sees fit, some degrees of 
*' sense, perception, and thought." 

To which Mr. Locke has made the following answer in his third letter. 

Your first argument I take to be this ; that according to me, the know- 
ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in general being 
a solid substance, and our idea of body a solid extended figured substance ; 
if I admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter 
with the idea of a spirit : to which I answer. No, no more than I con. 
found the idea of matter with the idea of an horse, when I say that matter 
in general is a solid extended substance ; and that an horse is a material 
animal, or an extended solid substance with sense and spontaneous motion. 

The idea of matter is an extended solid substance ; wherever there is 
•uch a substance, there is matter, and the essence of n^atter, whatever otheif 
qualities, not contained in that essence, it shall please God to superadd to 
it. For example, God creates an extended solid substance, without the 
superadding any thing else to it, and so we may consider it at rest : to 
some parts of it he superadds motion, but it has still the essence of matter : 
other parts of it he frames into plants, with all the excellencies of vegeta- 
tion, life, and beauty, which is to be found in a rose or peach tree, &c. 
above the essence of matter, in general, but it is still but matter: to other 
parts he adds sense and spontaneous motion, and those other properties 
that are to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted but the 
power of God may go, and that the ^properties of a rose, a peach or an 
elephant, superadded to matter, change not the properties of matter ; but 
matter is in these things matter still. But if one venture to go one step 
farther and say, God may give to matter thought, reason, and volition, 
«8 well as sense and spontaneous motion, there are men ready presently to 
limit the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it ; 
because it destroys the essence, or chanees the essential properties of mat- 
ter. To make good which assertion, they have no more to say, but that 
thought and reason are not included in the essence of matter. I grant it ; 
but whatever excellency, not contained in its essence, be superadded to 
matter, it does not destroy the essence of matter, if it leaves it an extended 
solid substance, wherever that is, there is the essence of matter : and if 
every thing of greater perfection, superadded to such a substance, destroys 
the essence of matter, what will become of the essence of matter in a plant 
or an animal, whose properties far exceed those of a mere extended solid 
substance ? 

But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can think. 
I grant it } but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to 
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matter a faculty of thinking, is to say God's onuiipotency is lisuted to a 
narrow compass, because man's understanding is so ; and brings down 
God's infinite power to the size of our capacities. If God can gvtt no 
power to any parts of matter, but what men can account for from the 
essence of matter in general ; if all such qualities and properties must destroy 
the essence, or change the essential properties of matter, which are to our 
conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural conse- 
quence of that essence ; it is plain, that the essence of matter is destroyed, 
and its essential properties changed, in most of the sensible parts of this 
our system. For it is visible, that all the planets have revolutions about 
certain remote centres, which I would have any one explain, or make con. 
ceivable by the bare essence, or natural powers depending on the essence 
of matter in general, without something added to that essence, which we 
cannot conceive ; for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the at- 
traction of matter by matter, is all that can be said in the case ; either of 
which it is above our reach t;o derive from the essence of matter or body 
in general; though one of these two must unavoidably be allowed to be 
superadded in this instance to the essence of matter in general. The om- 
nipotent Creator advised not with us in the making of the world, and his 
ways are not the less excellent, because they are past finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to 
be wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will observe ex- 
cellencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not fin^ 
contained in the essence of matter in general, nor be able to conceive 
how they can be produced by it. And will he therefore say, that the 
essence of matter is destroyed in them, because they have properties 
and operations not contained in the essential properties of matter at 
matter, nor explicable by the essence of matter in general ? 

Let Us advance one step farther, and we shall in the aninud world meet 
with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable by the 
essence of matter m general. ' If the omnipotent Creator had not super- 
added to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, qualities for 
surpassing those of the dull dead earth, out of which they were made, life, 
jense, and spontaneous motion, nobler qualities than were before in it, it 
had still reihained rude senseless matter ; and if to the individuals of each 
species he had not superadded a power of propagation, the species had 
perished with those individuals : but by these essences or properties of 
each species, superadded to the matter which they were made of, the 
essence or properties of matter in general were not destroyed or change^ 
any more than any thing that was in the individuals before was destroyed 
or changed by the power of generation, superadded to them by the first 
benediction of the Almighty. 

In all such cases, the superinducement of greater perfections and nobler 
qualities destroys nothing of the essence or perfections that were there 
before : unless there can be showed a manifest repugnancy between themi 
but all the proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how 
n\atter, without such superadded perfections, can produce such effects ; 
which is, in truth, no more than to say, matter in general, or every part 
of matter, as matter, has them not; but is no reason to prove, that God, 
if he pleases, cannot superadd them to some parts of matter, tmless it can 
be proved to be a contradiction, that God should give to some parts of 
matter qualitiesand perfections, which matter in general has not ; though 
we cannot conceive how oiattcr is invested with themj or how it operates 
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by virtue of those new endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we 
canAot> wtiilst we limit all its operations to those qualities it had before^ 
and would explain them by the known properties of matter in general, 
without any such induced perfections. For, if this be a right rule of rea^ 
S(»iing9 to deny a thing to be, because we cannot conceive the manner 
kow it comes to be ; I shall desire them who use it to stick to this rule, 
and see what work it will make both in divinity as well as philosophy r 
and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of scepticim. 
For to keep within the present subject of the power of thinking and 
. self-motion, bestowed by omnipotent power in some parts of matter : the 
objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter should think. What 
i» the consequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a power to think, liet 
^ this stand for a good reason, and then proceed in other cases by the same. 
You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any distance, much 
less at the distance of 1,000,000 miles ; ergo, God cannot give it such a 
power : you cannot conceive how matter should feel, or move itself, or 
alFect an immaterial being, or be moved by it ; ergo, God cannot give it 
such powers : which is in efiect to deny gravity, and the revolution of the 
planets about the sun ; to make brutes mere machines, without sense or 
spontaneous motion; and to allow man neither sense nor voluntary motion* 
Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how 
an extended solid substance should think, therefore God cannot make it 
think : can you conceive how your own soul, or any substance, thinks ? 
You find indeed that you do think, and so do I ; but I want to he told 
how the action of thinking is performed : this, I confess, is beyond my 
conception ; and I would be ^lad any one, who conceives it, would ex^ 
plain it to me. God> I find, has given me this faculty ; and since I can. 
ppt but be c<Hivinced of his power in this instance, which though I every 
moment experiment in myself, yet I cannot conceive the manner of; what 
would it be less than an insolent absurdity, to deny his poiver in other 
like cases, only for this reason, because I cannot conceive the manper how ? 
To explain this matter a little farther : God has created a substance ; 
let it be> for example, a solid extended substance. Is God bound to give 
it, besides being, a power of action ? that, I think, nobody will say : ht 
therefore may leave it in a state of inactivity, and it will be nevertheless 
a substance ; for action is not necessary to the being of any substance that 
God does4preate. God has likewise created and made to exist, de novo, 
an immaterial substance, which will not lose its being of a substance, 
though God should bestow on it nothing more but this bare being, with, 
out giving it any activity at all. Here are now two distinct 8ubstances> 
the one material, the other immaterial, both in a state of perfect inactivity. 
Now I ask, what power God can give to one of these substances (suppos. 
ing them to retain the same distinct natures that they had as substances in 
their state of inactivity) which he cannot give to the other ? In that state, 
it ie plain, neither of them thinks ; for thinking being an action, it cannot 
be denied, that God can put an end to any action of any^created substance, 
without annihilating of the substance whereof it is an actioa; and if it be 
so, he can also create or give existence to such a substance, without giving 
that substance any action at all. By the same reason it is plain, that nei« 
ther of them can move itself: now, I would ask, why Omnipotency can- 
not give to either of these substances, which are equally in a slate of per- 
fect inactivity, the same power that it can give to the other ? Let it be, 
for example, that of spontaneous or self-mptioni^ which is a power that it 
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U supposed God can gire to an unsolid substance^ but denied t^t he can 
give to solid substance. 

If it be asked^ why they limit the omnipotence of God, in reference 
to the one rather than the other of these substances f all that can be said 
to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the solid substance should ever be 
able to move itself. And as little, say I, are they able to conceive, how 
a created unsolid substance should move itself. But there may be someJ 
thing in an immaterial substance, that you do not know. I grant it ; and 
in a material one too : for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, 
and in the several proportions observable, inevitably shows, that there is 
something in matter that we do not understand, unless we can conceive 
•df-rootion in matter ; or an inexf^cable and inconceivable attractiooin 
matter at immense, alxnost incomprehensible distances : it must therefore 
be confessed, that there is something in solid, as well as unsolid substances, 
that we do not understand. But this we know, that they may each of 
them have their distinct beings, without any activity superadded to them, 
vnkss you will deny, that God can take from any being its power of 
acting, which it is probable will be thought too presumptuous for any one 
to do ; and I say, it is as hard to conceive self motion in a created imma. 
terial, as in a material being, consider it how you will ; and therefbie 
this is no reason to deny Omnipotency to be able to give a power of self- 
motion to a material substance, if he pleases, as well as to an immaterial ; 
since neither of them can have it from themselves, nor can we conceive 
how it can be in either of them. 

The same is visible in the other operation of thinking ; both these sub* 
stances may be made, and exist without thought ; neither of them has, or 
can have the power of thinking from itself: God may give it to either ef 
them, according to the good pleasure of his omnipotency ; and in whidi 
ever of them it is, it is equally beyond our capacity to conceive, how 
either of these substances thinks. But for that reason, to deny that God, 
who had power enough to give them both a being out of nothing, can by 
the same omnipotency give them what other powers and perfections ne 
pleases, has no better foundation than to deny his power of creation, be. 
cause we cannot conceive how it is performed : and there^ at last, this way 
of reasoning must terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a substance to be solid and not solid 
at the same time, I think with due reverence we may say ; but that a solid 
substance may not have qualities, perfections, and powers, which have no 
natural or visibly necessary connexion with solidity and extension, is too 
much for us (who are but of yesterday, and know nothing) to be positive 
in. If God cannot join things together by connexions inconceivable to 
us, we must deny even the consistency and being of matter itself; since 
every particle of it having some bulk, has its parts connected by ways in, 
conceivable to us. So that all the difficulties that are raised against the 
thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow conceptions, stand not 
at all in the way of the power of God, if he pleases to ordain it so j nor 
prove any thi^g against his having actually endued some parcels of matter, 
so diposed as he thinks fit, with a faculty of thinking, till it can be 
shown, that it contains a contradiction to suppose it. 

Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking in gtotnlf 
yet, in the foregoing discourse, I have spoke of sense in brutes, as cHstinct 
from thinking ; because your lordship, as I remember, speaks of sense in 
brutes. But here I take liberty to observej^ that if your lordship allows 
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brutes to have sensation, it will follow, either that God can and doth 
give to some parcels of matter. a power of perception and thinking ; or 
that all animals have immaterial, and consequently, according to your 
lordship, immortal souls, as well as men ; and to say, that fleas and 
>mites, &c« have immortal souls as well as men, will possibly be looked 
on as going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who are 
so forward to bestow harc^censures or names on the opinions of those who 
lliflfer from them, may consider whether sometimes diey are not more due 
to their own ; and that they may be persuaded a little to temper that heat, 
whidi, supposbg the truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they 
think) a ri^ht to lay what imputations^ they please on those who would 
fairly examuie the grounds they stand tipon. For talking with a supposi- 
tion and insinuations, that truth and knowledge, riay, and religion too, 
stand and fall with their systems, is at best but an imperious way of beg. 
^ing the question, and assuming to themselves, -under the pretence of zeal 
tot the cause of God, a title to infallibility. It is very becoming that 
men's zeal for trUth should go as hx as their proofs, but not go for proofs 
themselves. He that attacks received opinions with any thing but fair 
arguments, may, I own, be justly suspected not to mean well, nor to be 
led by the love of truth; but the same may be said of him tooj who so 
defends them. An error is not the better for being common, nor truth 
the worse for having lain ^iieglected : and if it were put to the vote any 
where in the world, 1 doubt, as things are managed, whether truth would 
have the majority, at least whilst the authority of men, and not the exa- 
mination of things, must be its measure. The imputation of scepticism, 
aiwi those broad insinuations to render what I have writ suspected, so fre- 
quent, as if that were the great business of all this pains you have been at 
about me, has made me say thus much, my lord, rather as my sense of 
the way to establish truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think 
the world will need to have any thing said to it, to make it distingui^ 
, between your lordship's and ipy design In writing, which therefore I se- 
curely leave tp the judgn^ent of the reader, and return to the argument 
in hand. 

What I have above said, I take to be a full answer to all that your lord- 
ship would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, of identity, and from 
the power of abstracting. You ask, * How can my idea of liberty agree 
with the idea that bodies can operate only by motion.and impulse ? Ans. 
By the onmipotency of God, who can make ail things agree, that involve 
not a contradiction. It is true, I say, *' + That bodies operate by im- 
pulse, and nothing else." And so I thought when I writ it, and can yet 
conceive no other way of their operation. But J am since convinced by 
the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable book, that it is too bold a 
piresumption to limit God's power in this point by my narrow concep. 
lions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways unconceivable 
%Q me, i^ npt only a demonstration that God can, if he pleases, put into 
bodies powers, and ways of operation, above what can be derived from 
pur idea of body, or can be explained by what we know of matter, but 
also an unquestio;iable, and ty^ry where visible instance, that he has done 
60. And therefpte in the ne^jt edition of my book, I will take care to 
j^ave that passage rectified. 
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As to self-oonsciouancMy your lordship asks> * Whst is tlieie like self, 
consciousness in nutter ? Nothing at all in natter as matter. Bat that 
God cannot bestow on seme parcels of matter a power of thiakin^ ^ and 
with it self-coQsciousaesSy will nerer be proved by asking, f How is it pos. 
sible to apprehend that mere body should perceiTe that it doth percetve? 
The weakness of our apprehension I grant in the case : I coafisss as mudi 
as you please, that we cannot conceive how a solid, no, nor how an un- 
aolid created substance thinks ; but this weakness of our apprdiensiom 
reaches not the power of God, whose weakness is stronger than any thing 
in men. 

Your argument from abstraction we have in this question, % If it nuy 
be in the power of matter to thixik, how comes it to be so impossible fi» 
such organized bodies as the btmes have, to enlarge their ideas by ab* 
stracticn ? Ans. This seems to suppose, that I place thinking within the 
natural power of nutter* If that be your meanm?, my lord, I never lay^ 
nor suppose^ that all matter has naturally in it a faculty of thinking, hot 
the ditect c^trary . But if you mean that ceruin parcels of naatter, or- 
dered by the Divine power, as seems fit to him, may be made c^Me of 
receiving from his omnipotency the faculty of diinking; that, indeed, I 
•ay ; and that being granted, the answer to your question is easy ; since^ 
if Omnipotency can give tliought to any solid .<vob8tance, it is not hard to 
conceive, that God may give that faculty in a higher or lower degree, as 
it pleases him, who knows what disposition of the subject is suited to 
such a particular way or degree of thinking. 

. Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of mat. 
ter with the Faculty of thinking, is taken from those words of mine, 
I where I show, by what connexion of ideas we nuy come to know, that 
God is an immaterial substance* They are these, *' The idea of an eternal 
<' actual knowing bebg, with the idea of immateriality, by the inter. 
'' vention of the idea of matter, and of its actual division, divisibility, 
*' and want of perception,' ' &c. From whence your lordship thus arguei, 
** Here the want of perception is owned to be so essential to matter, that 
God is therefore concluded to be immateriaL Answ. Perception and 
knowledge in that one eternal being, where it has its source, it is visible 
must be essentially inseparable from it ; therefore the aictual want of per- 
ception in so great part of the particular paroeh of nutter, it a demoo. 
atration, that the first being, from whom perception and knowledge are 
inseparable, is not matter: now far this makes the want of perception an 
essential property of matter, I will not dispute ; it suffices that it shows, 
that perception is not an essential property of matter ; and therefore matter 
cannot be that eternal original being to which perception and knowledge 
are essential. Matter, I say, naturally is without perception : ergo, says 
your lordship, want of perception is an essential property of nutter, and 
God does not change the essential properties of* things, their nature re- 
maining. From whence you infer, that God cannot bestow on any parcel 
of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the 
rules of logic, since my days, be not changed, I may safely deny this con- 
sequence. For an argument that runs thus; God does not ; ergo, he can- 
not, I was taught when I first came to the university, would not hold. 
For I never said God did; but, tf '^ That I see no contradiction in it, 
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** that he fihotikli if he pleased^ give to some sy stens of senseless iQatter 
*^ a fiu»lty of thinking;" and I know nobody, before Des Cartes, that 
fver pretended to show that there was any contradiction in it. So thai 
at worst> my not being able to see in matter any such incapacity, as makea 
it impossible for Omnipotency to bestow on it a faculty of thinking, 
makes me opposite only to the Cartesians. For, s far as I have seen or 
heard, the fathers of the christian church never preended to demonstrate 
tiuit matter was incapable to receive a power of senation, perception and 
thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us, therefore, if 
yoQ please, suppose the form of your argumentatioi right, and that your 
lordship means, God cannot : and then, if ) our argument be good, it 
proves, that God could not give to Balaam's ass apower to speak to his 
master as he did ; for the want of ratiqyal discourse being natural to that 
tpeciesj it is but for your lordship to call it an esential property, and 
then God cannot change the essential properties a things, their nature 
femaining : whereby it is proved, that God canmt, with all his omna*. 
potency, give to an ass a power to speak as Balaan's did. 

You say, ♦ my lord. You do not set bounds tt God's omnipotency : 
for he may, if he please, change a body into an immaterial substance, 
i. e. take away from a substance the solidity whi:h it had beforq, and 
which made it matter, and then give it a faculty >f thinking, which it 
had not before, and which makes it a spirit, the same substance remaining. 
For if the substance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial 
substance, but the solid substance, and all belongirg to it, is annihilated, 
and an immaterial substance created, which is not a change of one thing 
into another, but the destroying of one, and ihaling another de novo. 
In this change therefore of a body or material sub&ance into an immate* 
rial, let us observe these distinct considerations. 

First, you say, God may, if he pleases, take avay from a solid sub- 
stance solidity, which is that which makes it a mateiial substance or body ; 
and may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a sibstance without soli* 
dity* But this privation of one quality gives it lot another ; the bare 
taking away a lower or less noble quality does not give it an higher or 
nobler ; that must be the gift of God. For the bar privation of one, and 
a meaner quality, cannot be the position of an higler and better; imleSs 
any one will say, that cogitation, or the power of thinking, results from 
the nature of substance itself; which if it do, thenMrherever there is sub. 
stance, there must be cogitation, or a power of tanking. Here then, 
upon your lordship's own principles, is an immateial substance without 
the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this sub- 
stance, thus deprived of solidity, a faculty of thinHng ; for you suppose 
it made capable of that, by being made immaterial; whereby you allow^ 
that the same numerical substance may be sometime wholly incogitative, 
or widA>ut a power of thinking, and at other time perfectly cogitative^ 
or endded with a power of thirJcing. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give i solidity and make it 
ttaterial again. For, I conclude, it will not be lenied, that God can 
tnakt it again what it was before. Now I crave l«ve to ask your lord- 
ihip, why God, having given to this substance xh faculty of thinking 
4fter soiUditjr was taken from it, cannot restore to ii solidity again^ with- 
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out ^king away the fiiculty of thinking ?' When jrott have resolved thi^, 
my lordy you will ha/e proved it impossible for Gckl's omnipotence to 
giveasolidsabstancea faculty of thinking ; but till then^ not having 
proved it impossible, ind yet denying that God can do it^ is to deny that 
he can do what is in itielf po«»ible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is visi. 
bly to set bounds to God's omnipoteUcy^ though you say here * you do 
not set bounds to Gods omnipotency. 

If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should not omit to 
bring in Epicurus her^ and take notice that this was his way, Deum ver« 
bis ponerc, re tollere and then add, that I am certain you do not think 
he promoted the great ends of religion and morality. For it is withsadi 
candid and kind insiiuations as diese, that you bring in both \ Hobbes 
and X Spinosa into ytur discourse here about God's being able, if he 
please, to give to someparcels of matter, ordered as he thmks fit, a fa. 
culty of thinking : mther of those authors having, as appears by any 
passages you bring outof them, said any thing to ^his quesuon, nor hav. 
ing, as it seems, any ether business here, but by their names &ilfully to 
give that character tomy book, with which you would recommend it to 
Sie world. 

I pretend not to irquire what measure of zeal, |ior for what, guides 
your lordship's pen insuch a way of writing, as your's has all along been 
with me : only I caniot but consider, what reputation it would give to 
the writings of the faihers of the church, if they should think truth re- 
' quired, or religion allowed them to imitate such patterns. But God be 
thanked, there be those amongst them who do not admire such ways of 
managing the cause of truth or religion ; they being sensible that if every 
one, who believes or om pretend he hath truth on his side, is thereby au- 
thorized, without proof, to insinuate whatever may serve to prejudice 
men's minds against ht other side, there will be great ravage made on 
charity and practice, vithout any gain to truth or knowledge : and dut 
the liberties frequentlj taken by disputants to do so, may have b^ the 
cause that the world ii all ages has received so much harm, and so litde 
advantage from controversies in religion. 

These are the argunents which your lordship has brought to confate 
one saying in my bool«, by other passages in it ; which theiefore being all 
but argumenta ad honinem, if they did prove what they do not, are of 
no other use, than to gun a victory over me : a thing methinks, so moch 
beneath your lordship that It does not dd&erve one of your pages. The 
question is, whether Cod can, if he pleases, bestow on any parcel of mat« 
ter, ordered as he thiiks fit, a faculty of peroeption and thinking. You 
say, II you look upon a mistake herein to be of dangerous consequence, 
as to the great ends ofreligion and morality. If this be so, my loid, I 
think one may well winder, why your lordship has brought no arguments 
to establish the truthitself which you look on to be of such dangerous 
consequence to be mi taken in; but have spent so many pages only in a 
personal matter, in eideavouring to show, that I had inconsistencies in 
vay book ; which if aiy such thing had been showed, the question would 
be still as far from beng decided, and the danger of mistaking about it 
as little prevented, aj if nothing of all this had been said, ifthercfore 
' your lordship's care a the great ends ofreligion and morality have nif& 
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-you think it necessary to clear this question, the world has reason to ^n* 
elude there is little to be said against that prqx>sition which is^to be 
found in my book» concerning the possibility, that some j^cels-ofioiatter 
might be so ordered by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a*facu]ty of 
thinking, if God so pleased; since your lordfhip's concern for the pro- 
moting the great ends of religion and morality, has not enabled you to 
produce one argument against a proposition that you think of so danger. 
OBs consequence to them. 

And here I crave leave to observe, that though in your title page you 
promise to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconsistent with itself 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconsistent with any 
thing else) and with the articles of the christian faith; yet your attempts 
all along have been to prove me, in some passages of my book, incon. 
sistent with myself, without having shown any proposition in my book 
inconsistent with any article of the christian faith. 

I think your lordship has indeed made use of one argument of your 
own : but it is such an one that I confess I do not see how it is apt much 
to promote religion, especially the christian religion, founded on revehu 
.tion. I shall set down your lordship's words, that they may be consider. 
ed : you say, * that you are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and 
morality are best secured by the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
from its nature and properties ; and which you think prove it immaterial. 
Your lordship does not question whether God can give immortality to a 
material substance ; but you say i( takes off very much from the evidence 
•f immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of its 
own nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewise you say, f If a man 
cannot be certain, but that matter may think, (as I affirm) then what be- 
comes of the soul's immateriality (and coris^quently immortality) from its 
operations ? But for all this, say I, his assurance of faith remains on its 
own basis. Now you appeal to any man of sense, whether the finding the 
uncertainty of his own principles, which he went upon, in point of reason, 
doth not weaken the credibility of these fundamental articles, when they 
are considered purely as matters of faith ? For before, there was a natural 
credibility in them on account of reason; but by going on wrong grounds 
of certainty, all that ii lost, and instead of being certain, he is more 
doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith fall so much short of that 
of reason, it must needs have less efiect upon men's minds, when the sub« 
jerviency of reason is taken away ; as it must be when the grounds of 
certainty by reason are vanished. Is it at all probable, that he who finds 
his reason deceive him in such fundamental points, shall have his faith 
Jtand firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation ? For in matters 
of revelation there must be some antecedent principles supposed, before 
we can believe any thing on the account of it. 

More to the same purpose we have some pages farther, where, from some 
of my words your lordship says, % you cannot but observe, that we have 
no certainty upon my grounds, that self-conscio^ness depends upon an 
individual immaterial substance, and consequently that a material sub. 
stance may, according to my principles, have self-consciousness in it ; at ' 
least, that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your lordship 
bids me consider, whether this doth not a little affect the whole article 
of the resurrection. What does all this tend to, but to make the world 
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believe that I have lessened the credibility of the immortality of the 
souly and the resurrectionyby saying, that thougk it be most highly pro. 
^bable, that the soul is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be de^ 
monstrated ; because it is not impossible to God's onmipotency, if he 
pleases, to bestow upon some parcels of matter, disposed as he sees fit, a 
fiiculty of thinking f 

This your accusation of my lessening the credibility of these articles of- 
fidth, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the soul 
abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is 
the supposed proof from reason and philoMM>hy of its immortality) cannot 
be demonstrated from natural reason : which argument of your lordship's, 
bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that (Svine revelation abates cf 
its credibility in all those articles it proposes, proportionably as human 
reason fails to support the testimony of God. And all that your lordship 
in those passages has said, when examined, will, 1 suppose, be found to 
import thus much, viz. Does God propose any thing to mankind to be 
believed? It is very fit and citdible to be believed, if reason can demon- 
strate it to be true. But if human reason come short in the case, and can- 
not make it out, its credibility is thereby lessened ; which is in effect to 
say, that the veracity of God is not a firm and sure foundation of faith 
to rely upon, without the concurrent testimony of reason ; i. e. with re« 
-verence be it spoken, God is not to be believed on his own word, unless 
what he reveals be in itself credible,^ and might be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the christian religion, in all its 
articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my writ* 
ings ; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I should think d^r?ed 
to) have other titles than bare scepticism bestowed upon it, and would 
have raised no small outcry against any one, who is not to be supposed to 
be in the right in all that he says, and so may securely say what he 
pleases; Such as I, the profanum vulgus, who take too much upon us, if 
yre would examine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though 
what he said should subvert the very foundations of the christian faith. 

What I have above observed, is so visibly omtained in your kmU 
ship's argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my first let- 
ter, it seemed so strange for a man of your lordship's character, and in a 
dispute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly per- 
luade tnyself, but it was a slip of your pen : but when I found it in your 
< lecond letter* made use of againj^and seriously enlarged as an argument 
of weight to b^ insisted upon, I was convinced, that it was a principle 
that you heartily embraced, how little favourable soever it was to the ar- 
ticles of the christian religion, and particularly those which you under- 
took to defend. 

I desire my reader to peruse the passages as they stand in your letters 
themselves, and see whether what you say in them does not amount to 
this : that a revelation from God is more or less credible, accordmg as it 
lias a stronger or weaker confirmation from human reason. For, 

t . Your lordship says, + you do not question whether God can give 
immortality to a material substance ; but you say it takes ofiT very inacii 
ftbm'the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giv- 
ing that^ which of its own nature it is not capable of. 
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. To which I rq>ly5 any one's not being able.to demonstrate the soul to he 
immaterial^ takes offnot very much, nor at all« from the evidence of its im- 
mortality, if God has revealed that it shall be immortal ; because the ve- 
racity of God is a demonstration of the truth of what he has revealed, and 
the want of another demonstration of a proposition, that is demonstratively 
true, takes not ofif from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear de- 
monstration, there i^ as much evidence as any truth can have, that is not 
self-evident. God has revealed that the souls of men should live for ever* 
But, says your lordship, from this evidence it takes off very much, if it 
depends wholly upon God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not 
capable of, i. e. The revelation and testimony of God loses much of its 
evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good .pleasure of God, and can« 
not be demonstratively made out by natural reason, that the soul is immsu 
terial, and consequently in its own nature immortal. For that is all that 
here is or can be meant by these words, which of its own nature it is not 
capable of, to make them to the purpose. For the whole of your lord- 
^ ship's discourse here, is to prove, that the soul cannot be material, because 
then the evidence of its being immortal would' be very much lessened* 
Which is to say, that it is not as credible upon divine revelation, that « 
material substance should be immortal, as an in'jnaterial ; or which is all 
one, that God is not equally to be believed, when he declares, that a mate, 
rial substance shall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial 
shall be so ;- because the immortality of a material substance cannot be de« 
monstrated from natural reason. ^ . 

Let us try this rule of your lordship's a little farther. God hath re- 
vealed, that the bodies men shall have after the resurrection, as well as 
their souls, shall live to eternity. Does your lordship believe the eternal 
life of the one of these more than of the other, because you think you can 
prove it of one of them by natural reason, and of the other not ? Or can 
any one, who. admits of divine revelation in the case, doubt of one of 
them more than the other ? Or think this proposition less credible, that 
jthe bodies of men, after the resurrection, shall live for ever ; than this. 
That the souls of men shall, after the resurrection, live for ever ? For that ' 
he must do, if he thinks either of them, is less credil)][e than the other. If 
thisrbe so, reason is to be consulted how far God is to be believed, and the 
credit of divine testimony must receive its force from the evidence of 
reason ; which is evidently to take away the credibility of divine reve- 
lation in all supernatural truths, wherein the evidence of reason fails. 
And how much such a principle as this tends to the support of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or the promotii^ the christian religion, I shall leave it to 
your lordship to consider. 

I am not so well read in Hobbes or Spinosa, as to be able to say, what 
were their opinions in this matter. But possibly there be those, who will 
think your lordship's authority of more use to them in the case, than those 
justly decried names.; and be glad to find your lordship a patron of the 
oracles of reason, so little to the advantage of the oracles of divine reve- 
lation. This at least, I think, may be subjoined to the words at the hot- 
-tomof the next page*. That those who have gone about to lessen the 
credibility of the articles of faith, which evidently they do, who say. 



they are less credible, because they connotbe made put demonstratively 
by natural reason, hav? not been thought to secure several of the articles 
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of the cA%'tiin^ f^itli^ es^ialiy those of the triiAi^, itfdi'tila^, aA<t re- 
snrrc^tlortbf the body, which are those upoli tRc account oFidJiliIbii 
Brdughtby yoirr lordship into this dispfite. 

I ?hdl not trouble the reader with yotfr lorddiip's eh<Ieavouf§^ in idfe 
following wordS| to prove, that if the soul be not an i'oidait^rial 'so&ktliuictiy 
it can be nothing but life ; your very first words visibly cortfeAog all tbt 
you alledge to that purpose, they are, * If the soul be a miifterial s'tiV- 
stance, it is really nothing but life ; which is to say, Tfat if the 6011I b^ 
really a substance, it is not really a substance, tut re^ly nothSi^efs^ but 
an alfbction of a substance ; for the life, whether of a material or inuna. 
terlal substance, is not the substance itself, but an affection of it. 

2. You say, + Although we think the separate state of the soul after 
death, is sufficiently revealed in the scripture ; yet it creates a great ffif- 
ficulty in understanding it, if the soul be nothing but life, or a material 
substance, which must be dissolved when life is ended. For, if the soul 
be a material substance, it must be made up, as others are, of the colBesiuh 
of solid and separate parts, how minute atid invisible soever they be. And* 
what is it which should keep them together, when life is gone ? So that 
it is no easy matter to give an account how the soul should be ckpable of 
immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance ; and then ^e know 
the solution and texture of bodies cannot reach the soul^ being df a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an account i^hat it is that 
should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is separated from 
the body ; yet it will be always as easy to give an account of it, as ^0 giv^ 
an account what it is which shall keep together a material and imniatcrial 
•ubstance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, 
I hope, does not, with your lordihip, weaken the credibility of the inse- 
parable union of soul and body to eternity : and I persuade myself, tliat 
the men of fenfe, to whom your lordfhip appeals in thie cafe, do not find 
their belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. 
I thought heretofdre (and by your lordfhip's permission would think ^ 
"still) that the union of the parts of matter, one with another, is as much 
in the hands of God, -as the union of a material and ihimaterial silbstance; 
and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the evidence of 
immortality, which depends on that uhion, that ft is no eksV master to 
give an account what it is that should keep thertl together :* thdiigh its 
depending wholly upon the gift and good jileasiire of God, where die 
manner creates great difficulty in the understanding, arid OUr'reason can. 
not discover in the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lord- 
jbhip so positively says, lessens the credibility of the furtdaniental articlA 
of the resurrection and immortality. 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and to show of hbJr 
small force it is even with yourself; give mc leave to presume, that your 
lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the resurrec- 
tion, as any other article of faith ; if so, then it beirig rioeasy matter to 
give an account what it is that shall keep together the parts Of a niatcrial 
soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken the credibi- 
'Itty of it^ immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the eredibilitj 
of the iminortality 'of the body. Fof, when your lordship ^hall find it an 
'easy matter to give an account what it is, besides the good pleasure of 
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feci, ttriidi shall k^ together tie parts of our material bodies to cter- 
nity^ or even soul and body, I doubt not but any one who shall think the 
•bul jje^kt^rial; will also find it as easy to give an account what it is that 
41m11 keep those parts of matter also togeSier to eternity. 
' Wfcre It not that the warmth of controversy is apt to make men so far 
forget, trs to take up diose principles themselves (when they will serve 
ilieir turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I should wonder 
fo find yout lordship to argue, that because it is a difficulty to understand 
^hat shall keep together the minute parts bf a material soul, when life is 
g^one ; and because it is not an easy matter to give an account how the 
ionl shall be capable of irimiortality, unless it be an immaterial substance : 
therefore it is not so credible, as if it were easy to give an account by 
ihatural reason, how it could be. For to this it is that all this your dis- 
course tends, as is evident by what is already set down ; and will be 
more fuHy made out by what your lordship says in other places, though 
there needs no such proof, sipce it would all be nothing against me lA 
any other sense. 

I thought your lordship had in Other places asserted, and insisted on 
tbis truth, that no part of divine revelation was the less to be believed, 
because the thing itself created great difficulty in the understanding, and 
the manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was no easy matter to 
^ve an account hOw it was. This, as I take it, your lordship condemned 
in others as a very unreasonable principle, and such as would stlbvert all 
the arti61es of the christian religion, that were mere matters of faith, as I 
think it will ; and is it poffible, that you should make use of it here your- 
self, against the article of life and immortality, that Christ hath brought 
'to light through the gospel, and neither was, nor could be made out by 
natural reason without revelation ? But you will say, you speak only of 
•the soul ; and your words are. That it is no easy inatter to give an account 
fcow the soul should be capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial 
•sdbstance. I gfant it ; but crave leave to say, that there is not any one 
of those difficulties, that are or can be raised about the manner how a ma- 
teHal soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the immortality 
of the body. 

But, if it were not so, I am sure this principle of your lordship's wotdd 
feach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reason finds it not so 

- easy to giv^ an account how those mysteries are ; and which therefore, 
according to your pflnciples, must be less credible than other articles, 
that create less difficulty to the understanding. For your lordship says, 
• that you appeal to any man of sense, whether to a man, who thought 

' by his principies, he could from natural grounds demonstrate the immor- 

• tality of the soul, the finding the uncertainty of those principles he went 
upon in point 6f reason, i. e. the finding he could not certainly prove it 
by natural reason, doth not weaken the credibility of that fundamental 
article, wfien it is considered purely as a matter of faith ? which, in efiect, 
I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a proposition divinely revealed, 
that cannot be proved by natural reason, is less credible than one that 
■can : which seems to me to come very little short <tf this, with due reve- 

- ren^e be it spoken, that God is less to be believed when he affirms a pro- 

* position that cannot be proved by natural reason, than when he proposes 

♦ wbpi can be proved by it. The direct contrary to which is my opinion, 
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thcmgh you endeavour to make it good by these following words; ♦ If 
the evidence of faith fail %o much short of that of reason it roust need* 
have less effect upon men's minds^ when the subserviency of reason it 
taken away ; as it must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are 
vanished. Is it at all probable, that he who finds bis reason deceive him 
in such fundamental points, should have his faith stand firm and o^unove- 
able on the account of revelation ? Than which I think there are hardly 
pkiner words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of Gpd'a 
testimony depends on the natural evidence of probability of the things we 
receive from revelation, and rises and falls with it ; and that the truths of 
God> or the articles of mere faith, lose so much of their credibility, as 
they want proof from reason : which if true, revelation may come to have 
no credibility at all. For if, in this present case, die credibility of this 
proposition, the souls of men shall live for ever, revealed in the scripture, 
be lessened by confessing it cannot be demonstratively proved from reason ; 
though it be asserted to be most highly probable : must not by the same 
rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural reason should not 
be able to make it out to be so much as probable, or should place the pro. 
bability from natural principles on the other side ? For, if mere want of 
demonstration lessens the credibility of any proposition divinely revealed^ 
must not want of probability, or contrary probaoility from natural reason, 
quite take away its credibility ? Here at last it must end, if in any one 
case the veracity of God, and the credibility of the troths we receive from 
him by revelation, be subjected to the verdicts of human reason, and be 
allowed to receive any accession or diminution from other proofs^ or want 
of other proofs of its certainty or probability. 

If this be your lordship's way , to promote religion, or defend its article^, 
I know not wliat argument the greatest enemies of it could use moit 
effectual for the subversion of those you have undertaken to defend ; this 
being to resolvS all revelation perfectly and purely into natural reason, to 
bound its credibility by that, and leave no rooip for faith in other things, 
than what can be accounted for by natural reason without revelation. 

Your lordship + insists much upon it, as if I had contradicted what I 
have said in my essay, by saying % that upon my principles it cannot be 
demonstratively pro\'ed,that it is an immaterial substance in us that thinks, 
however probable it be. He that will be ai the pains to read that chapter 
of mine, and consider it, will find^ that my business there was to show, 
that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than a material substance ;. 
and that from the ideas of thought, and a power of moving of matter^ 
which we experienced in ourselves, (ideas originally not belongii^ to 
matter as matter) there was no more difficulty to conclu4e there was an 
immaterial substance in us, than that we had material parts. These ideas 
of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another place showed, 
did demonstratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the existence oC 
an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of spirit in the 
stri^est^ense; in which sense I also applied it to the soul, in the 23d ch. 
of my essay •, the easily conceivable possibility, nay great probability, that 
the thinking substance in ub is immaterial, giving me sufficient ground 
for it : in which sense I ^hall think 1 may safely attribute it to the think- 
^ng siibstance in us, till your lordship shall have better proved from my 
words, that it is impossible it should be immaterial. For I only say, that 

• 2d Answer. f ist Answer. % B, 2. C, 2J, 
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It is possible, i. e. involves no contradictibn, that God, the omnipotent 
immaterial spirit, should, if he pleases, give to some parcels of matter^ 
disposed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking and moving; which parcel* 
of matter, so endued with a power of thinking and motion, might pro- 
perly be called spirits, in contradistinction to unthinking matter. In all 
which, I presume, there is no manner of contradiction. 

I justified my use of the word spirit, in that sense, from the authorities 
of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word spiritus, from whence 
spirit is derived, to the soul as a thinking thing, without excluding ma. 
teriality out of it. To which your lordship replies, * That Cicero, in 
his Tusculan Questions, supposes the soul not to be ^ finer sort of body, 

but of a diffetent nature from the body That he /calls the body the 

prison of the soul. And says, that a wise man's business is to draw off 

his soul from his body. And then your lordship concludes, as is usual, 
with a question. Is it possible now to think so great a man looked on the 
soul but as a modification of the body, which must be at an end with life f 
Ans. No ; it is impossible that a man of so good sense as Tully, when h^ 
uses the word corpus or body for the gross and visible parts of a man, which 
he acknowledges to be mortal^ should look on the soul to be a modification 
of that body ; in a discourse wherein he was endeavouring to persuadb 
another, that jit was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great 
"men, such as he was^ are not wont so manifestly to contradict themselves. 
He had therefore, no thought concerning the modification of the body of 
a man in the case : he was not such a trifler as to examine, whether the 
inodification of the body of a man was immortal, when that body itself 
was mortal : and therefore, that which he reports as Dicaearchus's opinion, 
he dismisses in the beginning without any more ado, c. 1 1 . But Cicero's 
Was a direct, plain, and sensible inquiry, viz. What the soul was? to see 
"Whether from' thence he could discover its immortality. But in all that 
discourse in his first book of Tusculan Questions, where he lays out so 
much of his reading and reason, there is not one syllaWe showing the 
least thought that the soul was an immaterial substance; but many things 
directly to the contrary , 

Indeed ( i ) he shuts out the body, taken in the senses he uses + corpus 
' all along, for the sensible Ofganical parts of a man ; and is positive that 
as not the soul : and body in this sense, taken for the human body, he 
calls the prison of the soul : and says a wise man, instancing in Socrates 
and Cato, is glad' of a fair opportunity to g^t out of it. But he no where 
says any such thing of matter: he calls not matter in general the prison 
of the soul, nor talks a word of being separate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the isoul is not, like other things here below, 
made up of a composition of the elements, ch. 27. 

'3. He excludes the two gross elements, earth and water, from being 
the soul, ch. 26. 

So far he is clear and positive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond 
this he could not get : for in some places he speaks doubtfully, whether 
the soul be not air or fire. Anima sit animus, ignis ve, nescio, c. 25. And 
therefore he agrees with Panaetius, that if it be at all elementary, it is> 
as he calls it, inflammata anima, inflamed air ; and for this he gives seve- 
lal reasons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature 

♦ ift Answer. + Ch. 19, 2.2, 30, "31, 5fc, 
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of its own> yet be is so far from thinking it imxnateriali that he^y$,c. i9« 
that the admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous nature, wiU t\ot b^ 
inconsisent with any thing he had said. 

That whicli he seems most to incline to is, that the soul was not at a^ , 
elementary, but was of the samfe substance with the heavens ; which Aris, 
totle, to distinguish from the four elements, and the changeable bodies 
here below, which he supposed made up of them, called quinta essentia. 
That this was Tully's opinion is plain from these words. Ergo anim^ 
(qui, ut ego dico, divinus) est, ut Euripides audet dicere, Deus ; et qui^ 
dem, si Deus aut anima aut ignis est, idem est animus hominis. Nam ut 
ilia natura ccelestis et terri vacat et humore ; sic utriusque harum reruE^ 
(lumanus animus est expers. Sin auteip est quinta quxdam natura ab Aris. 
fotele inducta ; primum haec et deorum est et animorum- Hanc nos sen, 
Untiam secuti, bis ipsis verbis in consolatione hxc expressimns, ch. 29. 
And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat those his own words, which your 
lordship has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his treatise 
De Consolatione, the soul not to have its original from the earth, or \6 
\>t mixed or made of any thing earthly ; J)ut had said, singularis est ig^ 
^uaedam natura et vis animi, sejuncta ab his usitatis notisque oaturis: 
whereby he tell§ us, he meant nothing but Aristotle's quinta essenpa : 
which beipg unmixed, being that of which the gods and souls consisted^ 
he calls it divipum coeleste, and concludes it eternal ; it bein^, as he 
^pe^ks, sejuncta ab omni mortali cqncretione. From which it is dear^ 
that in all his inquiry about the substance of the soul, his thoughts went 
not beyond the four elements, or Aristotle's quinta essentia, to look & 
it. In all which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contraiy- 
He was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always bceo) 
that the soul was immortal ; but for that, it is plab, he never tbought rf 
its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, who believe the soul t;ohc 
immortal, but have nevertheless no thought, no conception of its imouu 
teriality. It is remarkable what a very considerable and judicious author 
says * in the case. No opinion, says he, has been so universally received 
as that of the immortality of the soul ; but its immateriality is a truth, 
the knowledge whereof has not spread so far. And indeed it is extremely 
difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure spirit. This 
the missionaries who have been longest among them, are positive in. 
All the pagans of the east do truly believe, that there remains something 
of a man after his death, which subsists independently and separately from 
his body. But they give extension and figure, to that which remajuiisj and. 
attribute to it all the same tnembers, all the same substances^ both solid 
^nd liquid, which our bodies are composed of. They only suppose that 
the souls are of a matter subtile enough to escape being seen or handled.-r- 
Such were the shades and manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it 
is by these figures of the souls, answerable to those of the bo^es^ thit 
• Virgil supposed iEneas knew Pajinurus, Dido, and Ajachiscs, in the other 
world. 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into those piirts for Us 
pleasure, and to have the opportunity to tell strange stories, collected by 
chance, when he returned : but one chosen on purpose (and he seems wdl 
chosen for the purpose) to inquire into the singularities of Si^. And he 
has so well acquitted himself of the commission, which his epistle dedica. 

"^ * Lottbere du Royaume de Siam, T. i, c. 19. §. 4. 
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tCxy telU 0$ he had^ to inCorm hiq^self exactly (^ what was most x^markr 
able thercj that had we but such ah account ofbther countries of the east, 
as he has given us of this kingdom^ which he was an envoy to^ we should 
be miich better acquainted than we are, with the manners, notions, anj 
religions of that part of the \yorld inhabited by civilized nations, wh9 
Syaiit neither good spnse nor acuteness of reason, though not cast into the 
inpuld of th^ logick and philosophy of our .schools. 

But ^o return to Cicero : it is plain, that in his in(iuirie9 about the 
sOi^, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expression^ 
that drpp from hii^ in several places of this book evidently stow. Fof 
example, that the souls of excellent men and women ascended into hea. 
yen; of others, that they remained hereon earth, c. 12. That the soul if 
.hot, an^ w^rias the body : that, at its leaving the body, it penetrates, 
jnd divides, aod breaks through our thick, cloudy, moist air : that i$ 
stops i^ t)iL^ Region of fire, and ascends no farther, the equality of warmth 
and weight making that its proper place, where it is nourished and sus^ 
trained, with the same things wherewith the stars are nourished and sus. 
tained, and that by the coaveni,ence of its neighbourhood it shall tber^ 
Have a clearer vi<?w an4 fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. 
That the $oul also from this height ^all have a pleasant and i^aiicr pro* 
spect of the globe of the earthi the disposition of whose parts wijil thea 
Jie tieforeit m one view, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what conl 
formation, size, and* place, the soullws in the body : that it is too subtil? 
to be scjsii i that it is in the human body as in a house, or a vessel, pr a 
receptacle, c. 22. All which are expressions that sufficiently evidence^ 
that he Who usied them had not in his mind separated materiality £:om 
the idea of the soul./ 

It ni^y perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we find in 
c^p. 19. is said upon the principles of those who yrould have the soul to 
be anima inflammata, inflamed air. I grant it. Bat it is also to be ob. 
jerved, that in this 19th, and the two following chapters, he doesjiot 
only not deny, but even admits, that so material a thing as inflamed air 
may^ think. 

'The truth of the case in short is this : Cicero was willing to believe 
the sQul immortal ; but, when he sought in the nature of the soul itself 
Jpmething to establish this his belief into a certainty of it, be found liim- 
jelf at a loss. He confessed he knew not what the soul was ; but the not 
jkpQwing what it was, he argues, c. 22, was no reason to conclude it was 
not. And thereupon he pro^ds to the repetition of what he had said in 
his 6th book, De Repub. concerning the soul. The argument, which, 
J^orrowed from Plato, he there makes use of, if it have any force Jn it| 
not only proves the soul to be immortal, but more than, I think, \p\fix; 
Jord3hip wUl allow to be true: for it proves it to be eternal, and without 
beginning, ^s well as without end : Neque nata certe est, et seterna estj 
aays he. 

Indepd from the faculties of the soul he concludes right, that it is of 
divine original : but as to the substance of the soul, he at the end of thi$ 
discourse concerning its faculties, c. 25. as well as at thi^ beginning of 
it, c. 22. is not ashamed to own his ignorance of what it is ; Anima sit 
animus, ignisve, nescioj nee mepudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quodnes- 
ciam. Illud si uUa alia de re obscura affirmare possem, sive anima, sivc 
ignis sit animus, eum jurarem esse divinum, c. 25. So that all the cer* 
tainty he could attain to about the soul, was, that he was confident there 
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was something divine in it, i. e. there were faculties in the soul that could' 
not result from the nature of matter, but must have their original ftom a 
diving power ; but yet those qualities, as divine as they were, he acknow- 
ledged might be placed in breath or fire, which, I think, your lordsbip 
will not deny to be material substances. So that all those divine qualities, 
which he so much and so justly ea^toh in the soul, led him not, as appears, 
so much as to any the least thought of immateriality* This is deinonstra-* 
tion, that he built them not upon an exclusion of materiality oat of the 
80ul ; for he avowedly professes he does not know, but breatL or fiit 
might be thi^ thinking thing in us : and in all his considerations about the 
substance of the soul itself, he stuck in air, or fire, or Aristotle's qointa 
essentia ; for. beyond 'those it is evident he went not. 

But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whose authority he defers so 
much, with all the arguments his vast reading and great parts could furnish 
liim with for the immortality of the soul, he was so little satisfied, so far 
from being certain, so far from any thought that he had, or could prove 
it, that he over and over again professes his ignorance anddoubt of it« 
In the beginning he enumerates the several opinions of the philosophen, 
which he had well studied, about it : i'nd}!hen, full of micertainty, says, 
Harum sententiarum quag vera sit, Deus ^liquis videriti quas veresimillima, 
inagno qusstio, c. 1 1. . And towards th6 latter end^ having gone them 
ail over again, and one after another exaniitied them, he professes himself 
still at a loss, not knowing onwhidh to pitch, nojr what to determine. 
Mentis acies, says he, seipsara iiTtueiis, nonnunquam hebesctt, ob eamque 
causam contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. Itaque dubitans, circum- 
spectans, hsesitans, multa adversa revertens, tanquamin rate in mari inu 
menso, nostra vehitur oratio, c. 50. And ta conclude this argument, 
when the person he introduces as discoursing with him, tells him he is re- 
solved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; Tully answers, c. 3s. 
Laudo id quidcm, etsi nihil animis ojportet confidere : movemur enim 
, saepe aliquo acute concluso ; labamus, mutamusque^sententiam clarioribus 
etiam in rebus ; in his est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the spirit of truth, that though 
the light of nature gave some obscure glimmering, some uncertain hopes 
of a future state; yet human reason could attain to no clearness, no cer- 
tainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone, who had bron^t 
life and immortality to light through the gospel*. Though we are now 
told, that to own the inability of natural reason to bring immortality to 
light, or, which passes for the same, to own principles upon which the 
immateriality of the soul (and, as it is urged, consequently its immorta. 
Iity) cannot be demonstratively proved, does lessen the belief of this article 
of revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to light, and 
which consequently the scripture assures us is establishea and made certain 
only by revelation. This would not perhaps have seemed strange, from 
tho^e who are jqstly complained of for slighting the revelation oitlte gos- 
pel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if they should contradict 
so plain a text of scripture> in favour of their all-sufficient reason : bat 
what use the promoters of scepticism and infidelity, 4n an age so much 
suspected by your lordship, may make of what comes from one of your 
. great authority and learning, may cc.erve your considetation, 

• iTim. i. 10. 
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And thus, my lorrf, I hope, I have satisfied you concerning Cicero 'g 
opinion about the soul, in his first book of Tjiscolan questions ; which, 
though I easily believe, as your lordship says, you are no stranger to, 
yet I humbly conceive you have not shown (and upon a careful perusal 
of that treatise agaui, I think I may boldly say you cannot show) one 
word in it, that expresses any thing like a notion in Tully of the soul's 
immateridity, br its being an immaterial substance. 

Trtm what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes, •That 
ie; no more than Cicerb/does me any kindness in thismatter, being both 
assertbrsof the $oul's immortality. My lord, were not the question ofthe 
soul's immateriality, according to custom, changed here into that of im, 
mortality^ wUcH I amrna less an assertor of than either of them, Cicero 
and^Virgil do me all the kindness I desired of them in this matter ; and 
that ^as tp show, that they attributed the word spiritus to the soul of 
man, without any thought of its immateriality ; and this the verses yoii 
• yourself bring out of Virgil +, 

£t cum frigida mors aninal seduxerit artus^ 
Oximibus umb;:a locis adero \ dabis, improbe, poenas \ 
confirm, as well as those I quoted out of his 6th book : and for this mon. 
•ieiirde la Loubere shall be my witness in the words above set down out 
of him ; where he shows, that there be those amongst the heathens of 
our days, as well as VirgU and others amongst the antient Greeks and 
Romans, who thdught the souk or ghosts of men departed did not die 
with the body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the 
Iftiter being much more incomprehensible to them than the former. And 
what Virgil's notion of the soul is, and that corpus, when put in contra- 
distindtton to the soul, signifies nothing but the gross tenement of flesh 
ahd^bones, is evident from this verse (^ his .£neid 6. where he calls the 
sods which yet were visible, 

— ■• ^Tenues sine corpore vitas. 

Your, lordship's [(answer concerning what is said Eccles. xii. turns 
wholly upon Solomon's taking the soul to be immortal, which was no^ 
what I questioned : all that I quoted that place for, was to show that spi. 
rit in English might properly be applied to the. soul, without any notion 
of its immateriality, as nn was by Solomon, which, whether he thought 
the souls of men to be immaterial, does Httle appear in that passage, 
where he speaks of the soul^ of men and beasts together, as he does. But 
farther, what i"contendedfor is evident from that place, in that the word 
spirit is there applied by our translators, to the souls of beasts, which your 
lordship, I think, does not rank amongst the ima:iaterial,'and consequently 
immortal spirits, though they have sense and spontaneous motion. 

But you say, || If the soul be not of itself a free thinking substance, you 
do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment. 
Ans. Though the heathen world did, not of old, nor do to this day, see 
a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; yet in revelation, if that 
' will satisfy your lordship, every one may see a foundation for a day of 
judgment, because God has positively declared it ; though God has not 
by that revelation taught us, what the substance of the soul is ; nor has 
. any where said, that the soul of itself is a free agent. Whatsoever any 
created substance is, it is not of itself, but is by the good pleasure of its 

♦ 1st Answer. + -fineid. 4. i^S' X ^^^ Answer. |[ Ibid. 
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CieatpK :^ whatever degrccf of pcrfcctiop .it h^p it hfts from tljc bqwiidfa/ 
hsLt4 of its maker. Fox it is true |a ^ nafqjaif .4$ ifidi s^ a spUitual 
iense, what St. Paul says, * Not that we are sufficient pf^urfelve^ tp thkJ^ 
any, thing as ofpiir^elves, t)ut our suficiei^cf is of Ood. 

But your Iprd^hip^ as I guess by youi follQwin^ wordf ;^ wotil4 argq/e, 
that a material substance cannpt be a free sfgpnt ; whereby I suppose yo|a 
only mean, that you cannot see or conceiye how a sdid ^ubstance should 
t>egin, stop, or change its own nK>tion. Tq ^hxQk give ^ k^^vr to an- 
iwer, that when you can make it conoeivablc, ho^, T^jffOK^ti, finit^r^ 
de{»endant substance can wovt itself, or alter' Or. stop us ^pwn motioa^ 
which it must to be a free agent ; I suppose yoQ will nn^ ^t no harder for 
God to bestow this power on a sdid than an ^QpA f f^^f=4 sobstance. 
Turty, in the place ^toveqfioted, .f jcqu}4 not qoc^ceiye.f^^ power ^o be 
in any thing but what, was from eternity^ C|U]^ pfteat ig|L|:ojr,^teriipm id 
esse quod. seipsum moveaf, quis est qui Jiai^c paturaM,^|ipi^ c^ise ^ri- 
t>utam neget ? But though you cannot see I^oi^' ^|^ Cj^eatpd su^i&t^Rqs^ 
•olid or not solid, can be a free agent, (pardon p^^^my lor,d^ it I put in 
both, till your. lordship pleasp to explain it of p;t|^r, ^and show the man. 
ner how either of them can> of itself, move itself or aay tt^g el&e}^ yi^ 
I do not think you will so far deqy men to be fiJee figcnt^, frpm X^e dif. 
ficulty. there ii to see how they are free agents^ as |jo doubt ^vhether the^^ 
be foundatipn enough for a day of judgnjent. . . ; , 

It Is not for me to ju^ge how far your Iprddup's j^culations fe^hs 
bat finding in myself nothing to be truer than ^hat the ,>ii^ise Solomon. c,el|a 
me, X As thou knowe&t not what is the way of jthp spirit,^ nor hqarih^ hff9i» 
do grow in the womb of her that is with child ; eyei) ^p t^o^ kiwiwe^ a^ 
the works of God, who maketh all things ; I gratefully r^jceiye zipii le^ 
joice in the light of revelation, lyhich sets m^ ^ ffst inmapy tilings;, >|i(|r. 
manner whereof my poor reason can by no means n^lce but to me : Qmni^ 
potency, I know, can do any tlung that contains in it np cpntradiction ; 
so that I readily believe whatever God h^ declare^ though my reason 
ifind difficulties in it, which it cannot master. As in tlepresent case, God 
having revealed that there shall be a day of judgment, 1 think that foun. 
dation enough, to conclude men aret free enough to be n^de answerable for 
their actions, and to receive according to what they have done -, though 
how man is a free agent, surpass my expUcatioo or comprehension • 
' In answer to the place I brought out of St. Luke j}, your lordship sksks, 
•♦ Whether from these words of our Saviour* it follows^ that a spirit i^ 
only 9n appearance ? I answer. No ; nor do X \inovf who drew such su^ 
inference from them : but it follows, that in apparition^ there is some^ 
tiling that appears, and that which appears is not wholly ipuoaterial ; 
and yet this was properly called 7M&fc», and was often looked upon, by 
those who called it wnt?/** in Greek, and now call it spirit in English, ti^ 
be the ghost or sodI of one departed ; which I humbly conceive justifiea 
my use of the word spirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether mate« 
rial or immaterial. 

Vour lordship says, + f That I grant, that it cannot upon these prin« 
ciples be demonstrated, that the spiritual substance in us is immaterial;' 
from whence you conclude. That then my grounds of certainty froiQ 
ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of fif guipg that you ofte^^ 

^ 2 Cor. iii. 5. + Tuscnlan^ Quae^t. L. i • c. 23. J ^99h xu 5, 
1 C» xxiv* V. 39. ♦*nt Answer, ' tf Ibid. 
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impossible for us, by the cojijiejnplatioH of o^f QiWt\ 
ideas, without revelation, to discover, wbetljer omui- 
potency has not given to some systems of matter fitly 
disposed a pover to perceive ^nxi think, . ojf ejse join^ 
and fixed to matter so disposed a, thinking Immaterial 
substance: it being, in respect of our notions, iriotmucU 
TOore rempt^ from our compFehension to conceive, that 
God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he shioiild superadd to it anothejr 
jpubslance, with a faculty pf thinking; since we know 
not wherein thinking cqnsi^ts, nor to what sort of subr 
stances the Almightv has been pleased to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely 
py the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. For 
% see no 'contradiction in it, that the first eternal thinkr 
jng being should, if he pleased, give to certain system^ 
of created senseless matter, put together as he tjiiuk^ 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and . thought; 
though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. §, 14^ 
&c. it is no less tha-n a contradiction to suppose matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense aiwji 
thought) should be that eternal first-thinking Beings 
What certainty of knowledge can any o^e have thaf 
§pme perceptions, such as, y. g. pleasure and pain, 
ihould not be in some bodies themselves, after a Gertaiiji 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they should 
\>t in an immaterial siibstance, upon the motion of the 
parts of body ? Body, as far as wc can conceive, being 
able oply to strike and affect body; and motion, accord- 
ing to the utmost reach of our ideas, beiri'g able to pror 
fiuce nothing but motion : so that when we allow it tQ 
produce pleasure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 
sound, we are fain to quit our reason, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleasure of 



mAit use of, I have often had occasion to consider it, and cannot after all 
see the f(M:ce of this argument. I adcnoKvledge that this pr that propo. 
fiition caonot upon my principles be dexhon&trated ; ergo, X grant this 
pf opositio;i. to be false, that certainty consists in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, 
and tiH that be given up, my grounds of certainty ate not given up. 
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our Maker. For since we must allow fie has annexed 
effects to motion, which w'e can no way conceive mo- 
' tion able to produce, what reaspn have we to conclude, 
that he could not order them as well to be produced in 
a subject we tannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a subject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon ? I say not this, that I would 
any way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality: I 
am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of 
philosophy not to pronounce magisterially, where we 
want that evidence that can produce knowledge ; but 
also, that it is of use to us to discern how far our know- 
ledge does reach ; for the state we are at present in, not 
being that of vision, we must, in many things, content 
ourselves with faith and probability ; and in the present 
question, about the tmmateflality of the soul, if our fa- 
culties cannot arrive at demohsti-ative certainty, . wc 
need not think it strange- All the great ends of mora- 
lity and religion are welt enough secured, witliout phi- 
losophical proofs of the souVs immateriality; since it is 
evident, that he who made us at the beginning to subsist 
here, sensible intelligent beings, and for several years 
continued us in such a state, can and will restore us to 
the like state of sensibility in another world, and makd 
us capable tliere to receive the retribution he has design- 
ed to men, according to their doings in this life. And 
therefore it is not of such mighty necessity to determine 
one way or the other, as some, over-zealous for or 
against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe- Who, either on the one 
side, indulging top much their thoughts immersed alto- 
gether in matter, can allow no existence to what is not 
material : or who, on the other side, finding not cogi- 
tation within the natural powers of matter, examined 
over and over again by the utmost intention of mind, 
have the confidence to conclude, that omnipotence it* 
self cannot give perception and thought to a sutetance 
. which has the modification of solidity, He that consi- 
ders how hardly sensation is, in our thoughts, recon- 
cileable to extended matter; or existence to any thing 
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. that has no existence at all; will confess, that he is yery 
far from certainly, knowing what his soul is. It is a 
point which seems: to me to be put out of the reach of 
our knowledge : ancl he who will give himself leave to 
consider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each hypothesis, will scarce find his reason able 
to determine him fixedly for or against the soul's mate- 
riality. Since on which side soever he views it, either 
as an iinextended substance, or as a thinking extended 
matter; the difiiculty to conceive either will, whilst 
either alone is in his thoughts, still drive him to the 
contrary side. An unfair way which some men take 
>^ith themselves ; who, because of the inconceiveable- 
ness of something they find in one, throw themselves 
violently into the contrary hypothesis, though altoge- 
ther as unintelli^ble to an unbiassed understanding* 
This serves not only to show the weakness and the scan- 
tiness of our knowledge, but the insignificant triumph 
of such sort of arguments, which, drawn from our ovm 
views, niay satisfy us that we canrfind no certaiiity on 
on<e side of the question ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to truth by running into the opposite opinion, which, 
on examination, will be found clogged with equal diffi- 
culties. For what safety, what advantage to any one is 
if, for the avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to him 
unsurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on some* 
thing altogether as inespUcable, and as far remote from 
his comprehension ? It is past controversy, that we have 
in us something that thinks ; our very doubts about whal 
it is confirm the certainty of its b^ng, though we must 
^content ourselves in. the ignorance of what kind of be- 
in^ it is ; and it is in vain to go about' to be sceptical in 
this, as it is' unreasonable in most other cases to be po* 
sitive against the being of any thing, because we canridt 

.eprnprehehd its nature. For I would fain know what 
Bi^bfitance exists,, that has not something in it which 

/iijamfestly baffles our understandings. Other spirits, who 
BtQ. jind know the nature and inward constitution of 
thiugs, how much must they exceed us in knowledge ? 
To which if we add larger comprehension, which en^- 
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bles them at one glance to see the conncxife and agree* 
ment of very many ideas, and readily supplies to them 
the intermediate proofs, which we by single and slow 
$tej)5, and long poring iti the dark, nardly at last find 
put, and are often ready to forget one before w^have 
hunted out another; we may guess at somfe part df the 
happiness of superior ranks of spirits, who have a quicker 
and more penetrating sight, as well as a larger field of 
knowledge. Biit to return to the argument in hand ; 
our knowledge, I say, is not only limited to the paucity 
and imperfeftions of the ideas we have, and wnich we 
employ it about, but even comes short of that too. But 
how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 

§. 7. The affirmations or liegations we 
Howfaroor j^^^ke concerning the ideas we have, may, 
teaches. ^ ^ h^iVt befbre intimated in general, be re- 

duced to these four sorts, viz. identity, co- 
existence, relation, and real existence. I shall examine 
how far our knowledge extends in each of these. 
j.Ourknow. §' ^* ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ identity and diversity, 
ledge of in this way of agreement or disagreement 

identity and of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
diversity, as f^r extended as our ideas themselves : and 
ideas. ^"' there can be no idea in thdmi^d which it 
does not presently, by an intuitive know- 
ledge, percjeive to be what it is, and to be different from 
any Other. 

x.OfeD. V ^' Secondly, as to the second sort, 

^xistfnce, a which is the agreemcAt or disagreement of 
Tery little our ideas in co-existence; in this our kttow- 
^ay- ledge is v^ry short, though in this consists 

the greatest and most material part of our knowledge 
'concerning substances. For our ideas of the species of 
substances being, as I have showed, nothing but certain 
coltections of simple ideas united in one subjeft, and so 
co-existing together; v. ^. Our idea of flame is a body 
hot, luminous, aAd movmg upward ; of gold, a body 
hea^y to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fusi- 
ble: these, or some sucH complex ideas as these in men's 
mbds, do these two names of the different subfetanc«, 
flame and gold, stand for. When we would know any 
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thihg ^TtUt xirthefemlii^ tlifee, ot inv othei^ soft 6f Silb- 
irtftirces, what db we itiqtiire, but What other qualities 
*r power thfelse substances have ot have not? Which is. 
i^ot^ing else but to know what other simple id6as do or 
. (do liot co-exist i^ith those that make up that complex 
^ea. 

§. 10. This, hoW^6lghfy and cotisidera- Because th« 
ble apart sdeVet of human science, is vet connexion 
Very narrow, and scarce any at all The bfetweenmos't 
reason whereoF is, that the sirrtple ideas, ?**np^ i*^ 
wherfeof 6Ur complex ideas of substances are ^ '*n«'w^ 
Vbade up, are, for th^ niost part, such as carry witfe 
them, in their own nature, no visible necessary con- 
nexion or inconsistency With any other simple ideas, 
whose co-bxistencfe' -rt^rth them we would inform Our- 
selves about 

§• 11. Thfi ideas that our complex ones Especi^lyoC 
ttf substances are made up of, and about secoridary 
which our knowledge concerning substance^ q«al«ics. 
5s most employed, are those of their secondary quali- 
ties : wh'ich depeuding all (as has been shown) upon tl^^ 
']f)rita[&.ry qiiatities of their minute and itisensible parts ; 
or if not upon thfirti, upon something yet more remote 
ftom our comprehension; it is impossible we should 
know which have a necessary union or inconsistency one 
with another: for not knowing the root they spring 
from, not knowing Avhat size, figure, and texture of 
barts they are, on which depend, and from which result, 
Those qualities Which make oiir complex idea of gold; 
it is impossible we should know what other qualities re- 
sult from, ot are iiicphipatible with, the same constitu- 
tion df 'the insensible parts of gold, and so consequently 
must ahvUys co-e^xist with that complex idea we havie of 
It, or else are inconsistent with it. 

^. 12. Besides this ignorance of the pri- ' JBecanse all 
fc^ry qualities of the insensible parts of bo-, connexion 
ifttes, on whicih depend feU their secondary ^^*^^^^?hjr 
tjualities, th'^re fs yet another and iriore in- ^"^^^^^ ' 
curdble part of ignorance, which sets us •quaiitiefi:w 
inote rem<ite fidli a certain knowledge of undiscbver.; 
the co-existence or in-co-existeUce (if I may • *ie' 
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90 say) of different ideas in the same subject; sCtidthat 
is, that there is no discoverable connexion between any 
secondary quality and those primary qualities which sj; 
depends on. 

§. 13, That the size, figure, and motion of one body 
should cause a change in the size, figure, and motion of 
another body, is not beyond our conception: the sepa* 
ration of the parts of one body upon the intrusion of 
another; and the change from rest to motion upon im- 
pulse ; these and the like seem to have some connexion 
one with another. And if we knew these primary qua- 
lities of bodies, wc might have reason to hope we might 
be able to know a great deal more of these operations of 
them one with another : but our minds not being able 
to discover any connexion betwixt these primary quali- 
ties of bodies and the sensations that are produced in m 
by' them, we can never be able to establish certain and 
Undoubted rules of the consequences or co-existence of 
any secondary qualities, though we could discover the 
size, figure, or motion of those invisible parts which 
immediately produce them. We. are so far from know- 
ing what figure, size, or motion of parts produce a yel- 
low colour, a sweet taste, or a sharp gound, that we can 
by no means conceive hOw any size, figure, or motion 
of any particles, can possibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever ; there is no con- 
cjeivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

§. 14. In vain therefore shall we endeavour to dis- 
cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
universal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
constantly joined with that of our ccJmplex idea of any 
substance : since we neither know the real constitution 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend ; 
noi^, did we know them, could we discover any neces- 
sary connexion between them and any of the secondary 
qualities: which is necessary to, be done before we can 
certainly know their necessaiy co-existence. So that 
let ow complex idea of any species of substances be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the simple ideas con- 
tained in it, Certainly determine the necessary co-exist- 
ence of any other quality whatsoever. Our knowledjgc 
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in all these inquiries reaches very little farther than our 
experience. Indeed, gome few of the primary qualities 
have a necessary dependence and visible connexion one 
with another, as figure necessarily supposes extension ; 
receiving or. communicating motion oy impulse, sup- 
poses solidity. But though these and perhaps some 
other of our ideas have, yet there are so few of theifi, 
that have a visible connexion one with another, that 
we can by intuition or demonstration discover the co- 
existence of very few of the qualities are to be found 
united in substances : apd we are left only to the assist- 
ance of our senses, to make known to us what qualities 
they contain. For of -all the qualities that are co-exist- 
ent in any subjefli without this dependence and evident 
connexion of their ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co-e^xist any farther than ex- 
perience, by our senses, informs us. Thus though. we 
see the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
malleableness, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united 
in a piece of gbld ; yet because no one of these ideas has 
any evident 4ppendence, or necessary connexion with 
the otlier, we cannot certainly know that where any 
four of these are, the fifth will be there also, how highly 

Erobable soever it may be ; because the highest proba- 
ility amounts not to certainty, without which there 
can be no true knowledge. For this co-existence can 
be no farther known than it is perceived, and it cannot 
be perceived but either in particular subjects, by the 
observation of our senses, or, in general, by the neces- 
saiT connexion of the ideas themselves. 

§. 15. As to the incompatibility or re- Ofrepug. 
pugnancy to' co-existence, we may know, nancy toco, 
that any subject may have of each sort of exist, larger, 
primary qualities but one particular at once ; v. g. each 
particular extension, figure, number of parts, motion, 
Excludes all other of each kind. The like* also is cer- 
tain of all sensible ideas peculiar to each sense ; for. what- 
ever of each kind is present in any subject, excludes all 
other of that sort; v. g. np one subject can have two 
smells or two colours at the same time. To this per- 
haps will be said, Has not an opal, or tlje infusion of 
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lignum nephriticum, two colours at the same time? To 
idiich I answer, that these bodies, to eyes differently 
placed, may at the same time afford different colours : 
but I take liberty also to say, that to eyes differently 
placed, it is different parts of the object that refle6t the 
particles of light : and therefore it is not the same part 
of the object, and so not the very same subject, which 
At the same time appears both yellow and azure. For 
it is as impossible that the very same particle of any body 
should at the same time differently modify or reflect the 
rays of light, as that it should have two different figure* 
and textures at the same time. 

Of the CO- §• ^^' ^^^ ^ ^^ *^^ powers of substances 

existence of to change the sensible qualities of other bo^ 
powers, a dies, which make a great part of our enqui- 
very little x\t% about them, and is no inconsiderable 
^^* branch of our knowledge ; I doubt, as ta 

Aesc, whether our knowledge reaches much fiirther than 
our experience ; or whether we can come to the disco- 
very of most of these powers, and b« certain that they 
are in any subject, by the connexion with any of those 
ideas which to us make its essence. Because the active 
and passive powers of bodies, and their ways of operat- 
ing, consisting in a texture and motion of parts, which 
we cannot by any means come to discover ; it is but in 
very few cases, we can be able to perceive their depen- 
dence on, or repugnance to, any of those ideas which 
make our complex one of that sort of things. I have 
here instanced in the corpuscularian hypothesis, as that 
Which is thought to go farthest in an intelligible expli- 
cation of those qualities of bodies ; and I fear the weak- 
ness of human understanding is scarce able to substitute 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer dis: 
covery of the necessary connexion and co-existence of 
the powers which are to be observed united in several 
sorts of them. This at least is certain, that which-ever 
hypothesis be clearest and truest, (for of that it is not 
my b\lsiiiess to determine) our knowledge concerning 
corporeal substances will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to see what qualities and 
powers of bodies have a necessary connexion or repug-' 
- ' nancy 
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nafncy otie witla another ; which in the present state of 
philosophy^ 1 think, we know but to a very small de- 
gree: and I doubt whether, with those faculties we 
have, we sliall ever be able to carry our general know- 
led^ (I say not particular experience) in this part much 
farther. ^ Experience is that which in this part we must 
depend on. And it were to be wished that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages some men's gene- 
rous pains have this way brought to the stock of natural 
kntiwledjje. And if others, especially the philosophers 
by fii^, who' pretend to it, had been so wary in their 
observations, and sincere in their reports, as those who 
call themselves philosophers ought to have been ; our 
aequaintethce with the bodies here about us,- and our 
insight into their powers and Operations, had been yet 
much grteter. , 

, §. 17. If we are at a loss' iii respect of the of spirits, . 
powers and' opei*ations 6f bodies, I think it yet narrow- 
is easy to conclude, we ar6 much more in ^'' 
the dark in rtference to the spirits ; whereof we natu- 
tsflly haVe no ideas, but what we draw from that of our 
Ownj by i^efl^fting on the operations of our own souls 
'M^ithin us, as far as they can come within our observa- 
tion. But how inconsidei^able a rank the spirits that 
kihabit our bodies hold amongst those various arid pos- 
sibly innumerable kiiids of nobler beings ; and how far 
short they come of the endowments and perfections of 
<iherubims and seraphims, and' infinite sorts of spirits 
above us ; is what by a transient hint, in another place,: 
I have offered to my reader's consideration. 

§. id. As to the third sort of oiir know- 3. Of othet 
Ifedge,. vi2. the agreement or disagreement relations^ it 
of any of our ideas iil an^ other relation : is not easy ttf 
t3ii8,as it is the largest fielid of our knowledge, *^^ *^^^ ^*^' 
sb it is hard to determine how fkr it may extend ; be- 
cause the advances that are made' in this part of 
knowledge, depending on our sagacity in finding in- 
termediate ideas, that may show the relations and habi- 
tudi^s of ideas, whose co-existence is not considered, it 
is a* hard matter to tell when we are at an end of such' 
dlscorerii^s ; and when reason has ail the helps it is 
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capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the 
agreement or disagreement of remote ideas. They that 
are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine the v/onders iu 
this kind are to be done by it : and what farther im- 
provements and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
knowledge, the sagacious mind of man may yet find out, 
it is not easy to determine. This at least I believe, that 
the ideas of quantity are not those alone that are capa- 
ble of demonstration and knowledge ; and that other, 
and perhaps more useful parts of contemplation, would 
afford us certainty, if vices, passions, ana domineering 
interest did not oppose or menace siich endeavours. 
Moralit ca '^"^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ supreme being, infinite in 
pable of de-" power, goodness, and wisdom, whose work- 
monstration. manship we are, and on whom we depend; 
and the idea of ourselves, as understanding 
rational beings ; being such as are clear in us, would, 
I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
foundations of our duty and rules of action as might 
place morality amongst the sciences capable of demon- 
stration: wherein I doubt not but from self-rcvident 
propositions, by necessary consequences, as incontesta- 
ble as those in mathematicks, the measures of right and 
wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himself with the sanre-indifferency and attention to the 
one, as he does to the other of these sciences. The re- 
lation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as those of number and extension : and I cannot see 
why they should not also be capable of demonstration, 
if due methods were thought oh to examine or pursue 
their agreement or disagreement. Where there is no 
property, there is no injustice, is a proposition as cer- 
tain as any demonstration in Euclid : for the idea of 
property being a right to any thing ; and the idea to 
Avhich the name injustice is given, being the invasion or 
yiolation of that right ; it is evident, that these ideas, 
being thus established, and these names annexed to them, 
I can as certainly know this proposition to be true, at 
that a triangle has three angles equal to two ri^ht ones. 
Again, ** no government allows absolute liberty :*' The 
idea of government being the establishment of society 
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upon certain rules or laws which require conformity to 
them ; and the idea of absolute liberty being for any one 
to do whatever he pleases ; I am as capable of being 
• certain of the truth of this proposition, as of any in the 
mathematicks. 

§. 19. That which in this respect has Two things? 
given the advantage to the ideas of quan- have made 
tity, and made them thought more capa- ^^'*Vf^^* 
ble of certainty and demonstration, is^ capable of' 

First, that they can be set down and re- demonstra. 
presented by sensible marks, which have a ^i^"- ^^eir 
greater and nearer correspondence with them ^o^P^^xed- 
than any words or sounds whatsoever. Dia- STant of sen- 
grams drawn on paper are copies of the sible repre- 
ideas in the mind, and not liable to the un- sentations, 
certainty that words carry in their signification. An 
angle, circle, or square, drawn in lines, lies open to the 
view, and cannot be mistaken : it remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leisure be considered and examined, and 
the demonstration be revised, and all the parts of it may 
be gone over more than once without any danger of die 
least change in the ideas. This cannot be thus done in 
moral ideas, we have no sensible marks that resemble 
them, whereby we can set them down ; we have nothing 
but words to express them by: which though, when 
written, they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand 
for may change in the same man ; and it is very seldom 
that they are not different in different persons. 

Secondly, another thing that makes the greater diffi- 
culty in ethicks, is, that moral ideas are commonly 
more complex than those of the figures ordinarily con- 
sidered in njathematicks. From whence these two in- 
conveniencies follow: First, that their names are of 
more uncertain signification, the precise collection of 
simple ideas they stand for not being so easily agreed on, 
and so the sign that is used for them in communication 
always, and in thinking often, does not steadily carry 
with it the same idea. Upon which the same disorder, 
confusion, and error follow, as would if a man, going 
to demonstrate something of an heptagon, should, in the 
diagram he took to do it, leave out onjp of th^ angles, 
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or by oversight make the i5gure with one angle more 
than the name ordinarily imported, Qv he intendeid it 
phould, when at first he thought of his demonstration. 
This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral ideas, where the same namp Wing re- 
tained, one angle, i. e. one sin^ple idea is left out or gut 
in the complex one, (still c^led by the 3ame name) 
more at one time than another. Secondly, from the 
complexedness of these mor^l ideas, there fQllows an- 
other incouvcniencie, viz. that the mind c^nnpt easily 
jetain those precise combinations, so exactly ^nd per- 
fectly as is necessary in the examination of tjie habitudes 
and correspondpncies, agreements pr disagreements, of 
several of them one with another ; especially where it i% 
to be judged of by long dpductions, and the injterven- 
tioa of several other complex ideas, to ^show jthe agree- 
ment or disagreement of two remojt^ pne3. 

The great help against this which m^em^tici^ 
£nd in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 
in their draughts, is very apparent, and the menjoiy 
would often have great difficulty otherwise tp retain 
them so exactly, whilst the mind went over the parts of 
them step by step, to examine their several correspon: 
dencies. And though in citing njp a long sum either 
in addition, multiplication, or division, every part be 
only a progression of the mind, taking ^ view of its own 
ideas, and considering their agreemerit or disagreement; 
and the resolution of the question be nothing but the 
result of the whole, made up of such particulars, whereof 
the mind has a clear perception : yet without setting 
down the several parts by marks, whose precise signifi- 
cations are known, and by marks that lasttmd remain 
in view when the memory had let them go, it would be 
almost impossible to carry so many different ideas in the 
mind, without confounding or letting flip somp parts 
of the reckoning, and thereby making all our reason- 
ings about it useless. In which case, the cyphers or 
marks help pot the mind ^t all to perceive tlie agree- 
ment of any two or morp numbers, th^ir egualities or 
« proportions : tha|: the mind Jjias only by iq|:uitiqn pf its 
own ideas of the nun>bers theriiselves. Bu,t the nume- 
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rical characters are helps to the memory, to record and' 
retain the several ideas about which the demonstratioa 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his intui- 
tive knowledge, in surveying several of the particulars, 
has proceeded ; that so he may witliout confusion go 
on to what is yet unknown, and at last have in one view 
before him the result of all his perceptions and reason* 
ings. 

§. 80, One part of these disadvantages Remedies of 
ill moral ideas, which has made them bfe those diffi. 
thought not cap^le of demonstration, may c^ities. 
in a good measure be remedied by definitions, setting 
down that cbjlectian of simple ideas, which every term 
shall stand for, and then using the terms steadily and 
constantly for that precise collection. And what me- 
thods algebra, or something of that Hind, may hereafter 
a^gest, to remove the other difficulties, it is not easy 
to foretel. Confident I am, that if men would in the 
eame method, and with the same indifferency, seardi 
after moral, as they do mathematical truths, they would 
find them have a sUonger connexion one with another, 
and a more necessary consequence from our clear and 
distinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonstration 
than is commonly imagined. . But much of this is not 
to be expected, whilst the desire of esteem, riches, or 
power, makes men espouse the well- endowed opinions 
in fashion, and then seek arguments either to make 
good their beauty, or varnish over and cover their de- 
formity : nothing being so beautiful to the eye, as truth 
is to the mind ; nothing so deformed and irreconcileabte 
to the understanding as a lye. For though many a man 
can with satisfaction enough own a no very handsome 
wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold enough openly to 
avow, that he has espoused a falsehood, and received 
into bis breast so ugly a thing as a lye? Whilst the parr 
ties of men cram their tenets down all men's throats, . 
whOffla they can get into their power, \vithout permit- 
ting them to examine their truth or falsehood, and wiS 
not let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the 
liberty to search after it; what improvements can be eifT 
pected q£ this kiijd } What greater light can be hoped 
. Z 4 fox 
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for in the moral sciences ? The subject part of mankind 
in most places might, instead thereof, with Egyptian 
bondage expect Egyptian darkness, were not the candle 
of the Lord set up by hitnself in men's minds, which it 
is impossible for the breath or power of man wholly to 
extinguish. 

4* or real § 21. As to the fourth sort of our know- 
existence: we l?dge, viz. of the real actual existence of things, 
haveaninttt* we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
j'^^® ^'J?^- existence ; and a demonstrative knowledge 
own^dcmon' ^^ ^^^ existence of a God ; of the existence 
•trative, of" ^^ ^^^y thing else, we have no other but a 
God's; scnsi- sensitive knowledge, which extends not be-: 
tii^,ofsome ygnd the objccts present to our senses. 
Abes ^' ^^* ^"^ knowledge being so narrow, 
^y as I have showed,' it will perhaps give us 
Ourigoo- gQ^g ligijt jjjtQ ^ijg present state of our 
ranee great. ^ j^ j^^ §. ^^ ^^^ ^ jj^^j^ j^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^j^^ 

and take a view of our ignorance ; which, being infi- 
nitely lai^er than oiu: knowledge, may serve much to 
the quieting of disputes, and improvement of useful 
knowledge ; if discovering ho,w far we have clear and 
distinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
templation of those things that are within the reach of* 
our understandings, and launch not out into that abyss 
of darkness (where we have not eyes to see, nor facul- 
ties to perceive any thing) out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. But to be satis- 
fied of the folly of such a conceit, we need not go far. 
He that knows any thing, knows this in the first place, 
that he need not seek long for instances of his ignorance. 
The meanest and most obvious things that come in our 
way, have dark sides, that the quickest sight cannot pe- 
netrate into. The clearest and most enlarged under- 
standings of thinking men find themselves puzzled, and 
at a loss, in every particle of matter. We shall the less 
wander to find it so, when we consider the causes of our 
ignorance ; which, from what has been said, I suppose, 
will be found to be these three : 
First, want of ideas. / 

Secondly,. 
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Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

§. 23. First, there are somethings, and Yusx 
those not a few, that we are ignorant of, cause of it 
for want of ideas. want of 

First ; all the simple ideas we have, are ,, ideas, cither 
confined (as I have shown) to those we re- ^^ ^ ^^ 

r ^ 1 !.• X u ' A.* - nave no con- 

ceive from corporeal objects by sensation, ceptionbf, 

and from the operations of our own minds or such as* 
as the objects of reflection. But how much particularlf 
these few and narrow inlets are dispropor- wehavenou 
tionate to the vast whole extent of all beings, will not 
be; hard to pei-suade those, who are not so foolish as to 
think their span the measure of all things. What other 
simple ideas it is possible the creatures in other parts of 
the universe may have, by the assistance of senses and 
faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
ixom.ours, it is not for us to determine. But to say, or 
think there are no such, because we conceive nothing^ 
pf them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing as 
sight and colours, because he had ncr manner of idea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to him-* 
«elf any notions about seehig. The ignorance and dark- 
ness that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindness of a mole 
is an argument against the quicksightedness of an eagle. 
He that will consider the infinite power, wisdom,. and 
goodness of the Creator of all things, will find reason 
to thinky it was not all laid out upon so inconsiderable^ 
mean, and impotent a creature, as he will find man to 
be ; who, in all probability, is one of the lowest of all . 
intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other spe- 
cies of creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and 
inmost constitutions of things ; what ideas they may re- 
ceive of them, far different from ours ; we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that: we want several 
other views of them, besides those we have, to make 
discoveries of them more perfect. And we may be con- 
vinced that the ideas we ,can attain to by our facultiet, 
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are very disproportionate to things tbaipselves^ wb^n a 
positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself, which is 
tlie foundation of all the rest, is concealed from U9* But 
want of ideas of this kind being a part, a» well ^ cause 
of our ignorance, cannot be described. Oaly this, J 
tliink, I may confidently say of it, th^t the inteUectu9l 
and seiisible world are in this perfectly alike ; that that 
part, which we see of either of them, holds dp prcqKM'- 
tion with wh^t we see not; and whatsoever vf(^ c^n reach 
with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is 
^t a pointy almost nothing in comparison c^ the r^^ 

§. 24. Secondly, another grefit cai|$e ^ 
Because of ignomnce is the want of ideas we are capa- 
nJsVor^ ^* ^^ ^*' ^^ ^^^ ^ant <rf ideas, which pur 
faculties are not able to give i)3^ shuts lis 
wholly from those views of things, which it is reason- 
able to think other beings, perfect^r tl^an we, have, of 
which we know nothing ; so the want oS ide^s I now 
speak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, %ure, and m^ 
tion, we have ideas of But though we are not witbont 
ideas of these primary qualities of bodies in general, y^t 
not {knowing what is the particular bulk> figure, an4 
rootion, of the greatest part of the bodies ^f the uni- 
verse J we are ignorant of the sever^ pow^r^ ei&caciea^ 
^nd wrays of operation, whereby the effects^ which we 
daily see» are produced. These are hid from us in sKHne 
things, by bping too reniote ; and in others, by being 
tpo ininute. When we consider t{ie vast d^t^nce of tliS 
^nown 2^nd visible parts of the worki and th^ ree^soBs 
we h^ive to think, that what lies withiie^ ciw ken 
^ but a ^niall part of the universe, we shall Ih^n disco- 
ver ^11 huge abyss of ignorancq. What are the parti- 
cular fabricks of the great masses of matter, \i^hich inakc 
up the whole stupendous frame of cc^'poreal b^{ngs» hQV 
jfar they are extended, what is their n^ion, sMid bow 
continued oi* communi^^t^d, f^nd wh*t influence th^y 
haye onp upon another^ are contemplations that ^t fii^t 
glimpse on? thanghts ipse; theinselVeiii in. . If we n^^vrow 
our coi\tet^glfttiQns, and confine Qur tboughts. tQ. thi^ 
Uttle canton, I »eaB t^iis s^ stem pSf ©ttl Sr»n, ^p4 tte 
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grader masses of matter, that visibly i^iove aj?put it; 
^hat several sorts of vegetables, animak, an4 intellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from those of our 
littlp spot of earth, may there probably be in the otfcyer 
pljanjets, to the knowj^cige pf whjch, even pf their out-i 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilst 
Ware ppnfined to this earth j there being no natuna,! 
means, either by sensation or reflection^ tp cpi^v^ their 
certain ide^ into ojir minds? Tliey are out of the reach 
of tbose inlet? of all our knowledge : and what ^prts of 
furnitpre and inhabitants those mansions contain ii| 
the^i, we cannpt so much as guess, much less, h^ve cli3« 
and distinct ideas of thpm. 

^. 25. If a great, nay, far the greatest Because of 
part of the several ranks of bodies in the theirminute- 
universe, eseapp our notice by their remote- ^ss. 
n^ss, there are others that- are no less concealed from 
us by their ipinuteiiess. These insensible corpuscles 
being the active parts pf ipatter, and the great iqstru-^ 
fnenfs of nature, on which depend not only all their 
^epondary qualitiei^, but also most of their natuml ope- 
fatipns ; our want of prpcise distinct ideas of their pri^ 
mary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ignorance of 
what we desire to know about theip. I doubt not but 
if we could discover the figure, size, texture, and motion 
of the minute constituent parts of any two bxxlies, wef 
should knp>v without trjal several pf their operations one 
upqn another, as we do now the properties of a square 
^or a triangle. Pid vfe knqw thei: mechanical affection* 
pf the particles of rhubarb, hemlocfk^ opium, and a man ; 
as a watch-maker does thqse pf a watch, whereby it 
perfprpis its operations, and of affile which by rubbing ^ 
on thpm ^ill ,alter the figure of any pf the wheels ; wis 
should be able to tell before-hand, that rhubarb will 
purge, liemlock kill, and opium make a man' sleep; as 
well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of papec 
laid on the balance will keep the w^tch from going, till ^ 
it be yeraoved; or that, some small part of it being rub- 
bed by a filp, the machine would quite lose its motion, 
and the watch gp no more* The dissplving^of silver in 
^ua fprtisy and gpld in aquaregi^, and not vice versa, 
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would be then perhaps no more difficult tq know, thaii 
It is to a smith to understand why the turning of one 
key will open a lock, and not the turning of another. 
But whilst we are destitute of senses acute enough to 
disc*over the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we must be content 
to be ignorant of their properties and ways of opera- 
tion; nor can we be assured. about them any farther, 
than some few trials we make are able to reach. But 
whether they will succeed again another time, we can- 
not be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 
universal truths concerning natural bodies; and our 
reason carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of fact 

§. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt. 
Hence no ^y^^^ j^^^ ^j, >soever human industry may 
lo^cB. advance useful and experimental philosophy 

' * in physical things, scientifical will still be out 

of our reach ; because we want .perfect and adequate 
ideas of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and 
most under our command. Those which we have ranked 
into classes under names, and we think ourselves best 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and in- 
complete ideas of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of 
bodies that iall under the examination of our senses 
perhaps we may have : but adequate ideas, I suspect, we 
have not of any one amongst them. And though the 
former of these will serve us for common use and dis- 
course, yet whilst we want the latter, we are not capa- 
ble of scientifical knowledge ; nor shall ever be able to 
discover general, instructive, unquestionable truths con- 
cerning them. Certainty and demonstration are things 
we must not, in these matters, pretend to. By the co- 
lour, figure, taste, and smell, and other sensible quali-^ 
ties, we have as clear and distinct ideas of sage and hem- 
lock, as we have of a circle and a triangle : but having 
no ideas of th6 particular primary qualities of the minute 
parts of either of these plants, nor of other bodies which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what eflPects 
they will produce ; nor when we see those effects, can 
we so much as guess, much less know, their manner of 
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production. Thus having no ideas of the particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their 
constitutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies 
more remote we are yet hiore ignorant, not knowing so 
much as their very outward shapes, or the sensible and 
grosser parts of their constitutions. 

§. 27. This, at first, will show us how i^^ 1.1 *. 
disproportionate our knowledge is to the spirits/"^ 
whole extent even of material beings ; to 
which if we add the consideration of that infinite num- 
ber of spirits that may be, and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have 
no cognizance, lior can frame to ourselves any distinct 
ideas of their several ranks and sorts, we shall find this 
cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable 
obscurity, almost the whole intellectual world; a greater 
certainly, and more beautiful world than the material. 
For bating some very few, and those, if I may so call 
them, superficial ideas of spirit, which by reflection we 
get of our own, and from thence the best we can collect 
of the father of all spirits, the eternal independent au- 
thor of them and ns and all things ;. we have no certain 
information, so much as of the e^fiistence of other spirits, 
but by revelation. Angels of all sorts are naturally be- 
yond our discovery : and all those intelligences whereof 
it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal sub- 
stances, are things whereof our natural faculties give u? 
no certain account at all. That there are minds and 
thinking beings in other men as well as Jiinisel^' every, 
man has a reason, ffbm their M'ords and actions, to be 
satisfied : and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant, that there 
is a God But that there are degrees of spiritual beings 
between us and the great God, wKo is there that by his 
own search and ability can come to know ? Much less 
have we distinct ideas of their different natures, condi- 
tions, states, powers, and several constitutions, wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 
therefore in what concerns their different species and . 
properties, we are under ai\ absolute ignorance, 
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§. 28. Secondly, what a small part of the 
^fo^a substantia:! beings that are in the universe; 
discoverable ^^^ ^Vant 6f ideas leaves open to our know- 
connexion ledge, we have seen. In the n6xt place, an- 
bct^een othef Causfe of ignorance; of no less ino- 

Meas wc menf, is a want of a disco vera:ble connexion 

between those ideas we have. For wherever 
"we want that, we are utterly incapable of universal and 
certain knowledge; and are, in the fontier case, left 
only to observation and experiment : ^which, how nar- 
row and cpn fined it is, how far from general knowledge, 
we need not be told. I shall give some few^ instances of 
this cause of our ignorance, and so leave it. It is evi- 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of several bodies 
about us, produce in us several sensati6ns, is of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smelts, pleasure and pain, &c. These 
ihfechanical affections Sf bodies having no affiiiity at all 
with those ideas they prodiiCe in us (there being no con- 
ieii^able coptiexion betAveen any impulse of any sort of 
tody and any perceptioii of a colour or sihell, whicli' we 
iiiid in our minds) w6 eaii have no distinct knowledge 
of such operatiofa^ bby6nd our experience j and Can rea- 
jton lio otherwise abbUt therti, than as effects produced 
by the appointment of ad* infinitely Wise agent, which 
perfectly surpass our comprehensions. As the ideas of 
sensible secondary qualities which we have in our minds,^^ 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily causes, nor 
aUy correspondence or connexion be found between 
them arid those primary qualities which (6:?^^eri6nce 
show^ us) produce them in us; so* on the otlter side, the 
Operiation of ouf rtiinds upon our bodies is a§ inconceiv- 
able. How aUy thought should produce a mbtioti in 
liody is as reittote from the nature of oul- ideas, as Kpw 
any body should prOdUce any thought in the minil. THat 
it is so, if experieiice did riot* convittc^ us, thie eonside- 
j^tiOri of the things themsdves would never be' able in 
the least to discover to us. These, and the like, though 
they hkve a constant and I'egular Connexion; in the or- 
dinary cOUyse of thirigs ; yet that cohnexiOn being not 
disco vCf able in the ideas themselves. Which, appearing' 
to have no necessary dependence one on another, is^fe* 
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can attribute their connexion to nothing else but the 
arbitrary determination of that all-wise agent, who has 
made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak underst-andings to conceive. 

§•25- In sonfie of our ideas there are cer- instances, 
tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, 
so visibly included in the nature of the ideas themsefves, 
that we cannot conceive them separable from them by 
any power whatsoever.. And in these only we are capa- 
ble of certain and universal knowledge. Thus the idea 
of a right-fined triangle necessarily carries with it an 
<*quaHty of its angles to two. right ones. Nor can we 
conceive this relation, tliis connexion of these two ideas, 
to be possibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwise. But the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter; the production of sensation in us of 
colours and sounds, &c. by impulse and motion ; nay„ 
the original rules knd communication of motion being, 
such, wherein we can discover no natural connexion 
with any ideas we have ; we cannot but ascribe them to' 
the arbitrary will and good pleasure of the wise archi- 
tect I need not, I think, here mention the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the future state of this globe of earthy 
and such other things, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly on the determination of a free 
a^ent. The things that, as far as our observation 
reaches, we constantly find to proceed regularly, we 
may conclude do act by a law set them ; but yet by a 
law, that we know not : whereby, though causes work 
stesulily,, and effects constantly flow from them,, yet their 
connexions and dependencies being not discoverable in 
our ideas^ we can hav6 but an experimental knowledge 
of them. From all which it is easy to perceive what a- 
darkness we are involved in, how little it is of being,- 
and the things that are, that we are capable to know.. 
And therefore we shall do no injury to our Jinowledge,- 
when we modestljy^ thin,lc with ourselves, that we are «o 
far from being able to comprehend the whole nature of 
the universe, and all the things contained' in it, that:. 
we are not capable of a philbsophibar knowledge of the 
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bodies that are about us, and make a part of us : con- 
cerning their secondary qualities, powers, and opera- 
tions, we can have no universal certainty. Several ef- 
fects come every day within the notice of our senses, of 
which we have so far sensitive knowledge; but4Jie causes, 
manner^ and certainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing reasons, we must be content to be very igno- 
rant of. In these we can go no farther than particular 
experience informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy 
to guess what effects the like bodies are, upon othei^ 
trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect science of 
natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) we are^ 
I think, so far from being capable of any such thing, 
that I conclude it lost labour to seek after it. 

§. 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate 
^*t^ft ac ^d^^> ^^^ where there is a certain and dis- 
ingour ideas" coverable Connexion between them, yet we 
are often ignorant, for want of tracing those 
ideas which we have, or may have ; and for want of 
finding out those intermediate ideas, which may show 
us what habitude of agreement or disagreement they 
have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of 
mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of 
their faculties, or uncertainty in the things themselves; 
but for want of application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing those ideas. That which has 
most contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or dis- 
agreements one with another, has been, I suppose, the 
ill use of words. It is impossible that men should ever 
truly seek, or certainly discover the agreement or disa- 
greement of ideas themselves, whilst their thoughts flut- 
ter about, or stick only in sounds of doubtful and un- 
certain significations. Mathematicians abstracting, their 
thoughts from names, and accustoming themselves to 
set before their minds the ideas themselves that they 
would consider, and not sounds instead of them, have 
avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pudder- 
ing, and confusion, which has so much hindered men's 
progress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they 
3tick in words of undetermined and uncert;ain significa- 
tion, 
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tioB^ they are unable to distinguish true frbm false, cer- ' 
tain from probable, cansigtcnt from inconsistent, in their 
own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune 
of a great part of men of letters, the increase brought 
into the stQck of real knowledge, haa been very little, 
in proportion to the schools, disputes, and writings, the 
world has been filled with ; >vhilst students being lost in 
the great wood of words, knew not whereabout th(y 
were, how far their discoveries were advai^ced, or what 
was wanting in their own or the general stock of know- 
ledge. Had men, in the <liscoveries of the material, 
done as they have in those of the intellectual world, in* 
volved all in the obscurity of uncertain and doifbtful!; 
ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages/ 
theories a,nd stories of zoiies and tides, mtiltiplied and- 
disputed; nay, ships built, and fleets sent out, would^ 
never have taught sis the way beyond the line; and the 
Antipodes would be still as much unkooiyn^ as wlien it 
was declared heresy to hold there were any. But having 
«poken sufficiently of words, and the ill or careless use 
that is coimnonly made of them/ I shall not say any 
thing more irf it here* ' 

\. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent in re. 
extent of our;knowledge, in respect of the spect to uni- 
^severaln^rtsi of beings that are. There is ^ersaifty. 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which 
will also deserve to t>e considered ; and in this regard, 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abstract, whose agreement or disagreement WQ 
perceive, our knowledge is universal. For what is 
known of such general ideas, will be true of every par- 
ticular thing, in whom that essence, i. e, that abstract 
idea is to be found; and^what is once known of such 
ideas, will be /perpetually and for ever true. So that 
as to .all general knowledge, we must search and find it 
only, in pur minds, and it is only the examining of our 
own' ideas, that furnisheth us with that. Truths be- 
longing to essenceir of things, (that is, to abstract ideas) 
are.'ieternal; and arc^to be found out by the contempla- 
tian only of those essences : as tlie existences of things 
, are to be known only from experience. But having 
iNJDV II. A a more 
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more to say of this in the chapter^ where I shall speak 
of general and real knowledge, this may here suffice a< 
to the universality of our knowledge in general 



CHAP, IV, 
Of the Reality ofK^umledge, 

Objection. §• 1- T DOUBT not but my reader Ky 
Knowledge X this time may be 9pt to think, tiiat 

placed in I have been all this while only building a 
l» Si^bw <^^tlc in the air; and be ready to say to m% 
^^f^^ ^* To what purpose all this stif ? Know^ 

'* ledge, say you, is only the perception of 
" the agreement or disagreement of our own ideas: but 
^^ who knows what those ideas mfty he P la tfaene any 
'^ tiling so extrava^nt, ^s the 4magia»tibs^ ^ men^s 
^' brains? Where is the head thiat has no chimeras in 
** it ? Or if there be a sober and a wise man, what dif« 
•* ferpnce will there be, by your rules, hrtweeu his 
*< knowledge and that of the most extravagant £uicyiii 
^' the world P They both have their ideas, and pelreive 
^* their agreement and disagreement one with anodier* 
*^ If there be ^^\y differenc<f between theni, the advan** 
^^ tage will be on the warm^he^ded man's side, as hai^*^ 
" ing the more ideas, and the more lively ; aadso, by 
^* your rules, he will be the ipore knowing. Jf it be 
^' true, that all knowledge lies only in ^e pereq)!^ 
** of the agreement or disagreement of our own uieasj, 
'^ the visions of au enthusiast, and the reasoniogs of a 
^' sober ms^n, will he ^ually certain. It ia no matter^ 
** how things are ) §o ^ man observe but the agreement 
^' of his own imagifiationSi and taU( conformably, it is 
^^ all truth, all certainty. Such castles in the air will 
'* be as strong hold«i of truth, as the denKMstraticMis of 
^^ Euclid Tnat 4U hamy is not a crataur is hg tfaiv 
*' way a^ rert^in knowliadgft mi m »wh a tr«th, as 
** that * sqnare is flo^ « cir^fei 
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** But ^f what use is aill this fine knowledge of mesL^ 
** own imaginations, to a mau that inquires after the 
.** reality of things? It mattei-s not what men's fancies 
** are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to te 
/^ prized; it is this alone gives a value to our reason^ 
" ings, and preference tp one mati's knowledge ova: 
/* another's, that it is of things as they really are, and 
" not of dreams and fancies." 

^. 2. To which I answer, that if bur Aw. Not 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, *Oi whwe 
' and reach no farther, where there is some- *^ *j?^ 
thing farther intended, our most serious ^^ ^ *"'** 
thoughts will be of little more use, than the reveries of 
a crazy brain ; and the truths built thereon of no morp 
weight, than the discourses of a man^ who sees thti^gl 
clearly in a dream, and with great assurance utters them. 
But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, 
goes a little farther than bare imagination: and I 
believe it will appear, that all the cdrtainty of general 
truths a man has, lies in nothing else. 

%. 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things im^- 
mediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas tt 
has of them. Qur knowledge therefore is real,, only so 
far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the? 
reality of things. * But what shall be here the criterion ? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
own ideas, know that they agree with things them* 
selves r This, though it seems not to want difficulty, yet, 
I think, there be two sorts of ideas, that, w6 may \fc 
assured, agree with things. 

§. 4. First, the first are simple ideas, As,.!. All 
which since the mind, as has been showed, «inipie ideas 
can by no means make to itself, must ne- ^* 
ces$arily be the product of things operating on the mind 
in a natural way, and producing therein those perc^p- ' 
tions which by the wisdom and will of our maker tl4|r 
kre ordained and adapted ta From whence it foUo^ins, 
that simple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without us, 
realty: operating upon us, and so carry with them ^Ihihe 
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conformity which is intended^ or which our state re^ 
quires : for they represent to us things under those ap- 
pearances which they are fitted to prMuce in us, where- 
by .we are enabled to dbtinguish the sorts of particular 
substances, to discern the states they are in, and so to 
take them for our necessities, and to apply them to our 
uses. Thus the idea of >vhiteness, or uitterness, as it is 
in the mind, exactly answering that power which is in 
any body to proc^uce it there, has all tne real conformity 
it can, or ou^ht to have, with things without us. And 
this conformity between our simple ideas, and the exist* 
Cnce of things^ is sufficient for real knowledge, 
c. All com. §• S. Secondly, all our complex ideas, 
j>lcx ideas, except those of substances, being archetypes 
except of Qf tjjg mind's own making, not intended to 
•ubstanccs. ^^ ^^^^ copies of any thing, nor referred to 
the existence of any thing, as to their originals; cannot 
want any conformity necessary to real knowledge. For 
that which is not designed to represent any thing but 
itself, can never be capable of a wrong representation, 
nor mislead us from the true apprehension of any thing, 
by its dislikeness to it ; and such, excepting those of 
substances, are all our complex ideas : which, as I have 
showed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, with- 
out considering any connexion they have in nature. 
And hence it is, that in all these sorts the ideas them-, 
selves are considered as the archetypes, and things no 
Otherwise regarded, but as they are conformable to 
them, go that we cannot but be infallibly certain, 
that all the knowledge we attain concerning these ideas 
is real, and reaches things themselves ; because in all 
our thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of this kind, 
we intend things no farther than as they are conform-^ 
able to our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss of a 
certain and undoubted reality. 

Ipncether^- ^* 6- I doubt not but it will be easily 
alitjrofma, granted^ that the knowledge we have of 
thematic;!! mathematical truths, is not only certain, 
Knowledge. ^^^ y^^j knowledge ; and not the bare empty 
vision qf vain insiguificaiit chinieras q( t|ie braiji ; and 
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yet, if we will consider, we shall find that it is only of 
Our own ideas. The mathematician considers the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only 
as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is possible 
he never found either of them existing mathematically, 
i. e. precisely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to st circlej 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheless true 
and certain, even of real things existing ; because real 
things are no farther concerned^ nor intended to be 
meant by any such propositions, than as things really 
agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones? It is true also of a triangle, wherever it- 
really exists. ' Whatever other figure exists, that is not 
exactly answerable to the idea of a triangle in his mind, 
is not at all concerned in that proposition : and there- 
fore he is certain all his knowledge concerning such 
ideas is real knowledge ; because intending things no 
farther than they agree with those his ideas, he is sure 
what he knows concerning those figures, when they have 
barely an ideal existence in his mind, will hold true of 
them also, when they have real existence in matter ; his 
consideration being barely of those figures, which are 
the same, wherever or however they exist. 

§. 7. And hence it follows, that moral . , ^ 
knowledge is as capable of real certainty, ^^^^^n^o. 
as mathematicks. For certainty being but 
the perception of tlie agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas ; and demonstration nothing but the perception 
of such agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, 
or mediums; our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, 
being archetypes themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas; all the agreement or disagreement, which 
we shall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as 
well as in mathematical figures. 

§. 8. For the attaining of knowledge and Existence not 
certainty, it is requisite that we have de- required to 
termined ideas ; and, to make our know- "^^^ ** ^^^* 
ledge real, it is rcquisitQ that the ideas answer their ar- 
chetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 
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certauntjr of our knowledge in the con&idenctiou of our 
ideas, with so little care and regard (as it may seem) to 
the reail existence of things : since most of those disr 
courses, which take up the thoughts, and engage the 
disputes of those who pretend to make it their business 
to inquire afb^r truth and certainty, will, I presume^ 
upon elimination be found to be general pri^sitions^ 
auod notions in which existence is not at all concerned^ 
All the discourse of the mathematiciat^ about the squar- 
ing of a circle^ conick sections, or any other part of 
snathematicks, concern not the existence of any of those 
figures; but their demonstrations, which depend on 
their ideas^ are the same, whether there be any square 
or circle existing in the world, or no. In the same 
manner, the truth and certainty of moral discourses ab- 
•tracta Ax)m the lives of men, and the existence of those 
virtues in the world whereof tlxey tieat. Nor areTully's 
offices les3 true, because there is no*body in the world' 
tliat exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pat- 
tern of a virtuous man which he has given us^ and 
which existed no where, when he writ, but in klea* If 
it be true in speculation, i* e. in idea, that murder de* 
serves death, it will also be true in reality of any action. 
that exists, conformable to that idea of murder. As for. 
other actions, th^ tf uth of tliat proposition concerns, 
them not And tlius.it is of all other species of thinjfs, 
which have no other essences but those ideas^ whidi are 
in the minds of men. 

. ^ §.9. But it witt here be said, that if 

Nor will It moral knowledge be traced in tlie conteina'- 

be less true \ ^* c i • j j ^1. 

or certain platiou ot our own moral ideas, and these, 
' because nx). as Other modes, be of oiur own mafch^ 
rai ideas are what Strange notions will there he of justice 
of oiir own ^jj^j temperance? What confu^ijpn of virtues 
n«nin|» ^ ^^^ vices, if every one may make what idc^ o^ 
them be pleases? No confusion or disorder, 
in the things themselves, nor the reasoning about theop ; 
no more than (in mathematicks) there; would be a di^ 
turbauce in tlie demonstration^ or a change in the pco^. 
peitiesof figures, and their relations one to anoth^, if. 
a.mif^n should iw^ke a tris^B^e with four coraexsy or a^ 
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ttapeziom ^th four right angles; that is, in plain Eng- 
lish, change the names of the figures, and call that by 
one name, which mathematicians call ordinarily by an* 
othei'. For let a man make to himself the idea of a. 
fignre with three angles, Whereof one is aright one, and 
call it^ if he please, equilaterum or trapezium, or any 
thing else, the properties of and demonstrations about 
that idea will be the same, as if he called it a rectangular 
triatlgle. I confess the change of the name, by the im- 
propriety of speech, will at first disturb him, who knows 
not what idea it stands for; but as soon as the figure is 
dra^vn, the consequences and demonstration are plain 
and clear. Just the same is it in moral knowledge, let- 
a man have the idea of taking from others, AVithout their 
consent, what their honest industry has possessed them 
of, and call this justice, if he please. He that takes the 
name here without th^ idea put to it, will be mistaken, 
by joining another idea of his own to that name : but 
strip the idea of that name, or take it such as it is in the 
speaker's mind, and the same things will agree to it, as 
it you call it injustice. Indeed wrong names in moral 
discourses breed usually more disorder, because they are 
not so easily rectified as in mathematicks, where the 
figure, once drawn and seen, makes the name useless 
and of no force. For what need of a sign, when the 
thing signified is present and in view? But in moral 
names that calnttot be so easily and shortly done, because 
of the many decompositions that go to the making up 
the complex ideas of those modes. But yet for all this, 
miscalling of any of those ideas, contrary to the usual 
signification of the norda of that language, hinders not 
bMt that we may have certain and demonstrative know- 
ledge of their several agreements and disagreements, if 
we will carefully, as in mathematicks, keep to the same 
precise ideas, and trace themi in their steveral relations 
one to another, without being led away by their names. 
If we but separate the idea und6r consideration from the 
sign that stands for it^ our knowledge goes equally on 
in the discovery of real truth and certainty, whatever 
sounds we make use of. 
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Misnaming §; »0- One thing more we are to take 

disturbs not notice ot^ that where God, or any other 
thccertointy law-inaker, hath defined any moral names^ 
^i^^^ovf^ there they have made the essence of tliat 
**' species to which that name belongs; and 

there it is not sate to apply of use them otherwise : but 
in other cases it is bare impropriety of speech to apply^ 
them contrary to the common usage of the country* 
But yet even this too disturbs not the certainty of that 
knowlege, which is still to be had by a due contem- 
plation, and comparing of those even nick-named ideas. 
Ideas of sab- §-11- Thirdly, there is anotlier sort of 
sUn.cshave complex ideas, which being referred to ar- 
thcir ar.he- chetypes without us, may differ from them^ 
types withr and so our knowledge about them may come 
^^ "'* short of being reaL Such are our ideas of 

substances, which consisting of a' collection of simple 
ideasy supposed taken from the works of nature, may 
yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
united in tliem, than are to be found united in the thinga 
themselves. From whence it comes to pass, that they 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable ta 
things themselves, 

g. - , ^. 12. I say then, that to have ideas of. 

a^ree with^ substanccs, which, by being contbnnable to 
those, so far things, may afford us real knowledge, it is 
our know- not enough, as in modes, to put. together 
ledge con- g^^^j^ \i\t^^ as liave uo inconsistence, thotteh 
kre^f ^ ^^ ^'^ ^^^^ never before so exist : - v. g. the 
ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &c. were i^^ 
real and true ideas before, as after the existence of anjj 
such fact. But our ideas of substances being suppos^, 
copies, and referred to archetypes witliout us, must stifl 
be taken from something that does or has existed; they 
]X}ust not consist of ideas put togethef at the pleasure of 
our thouglitfr, without any real pattern they were tabm 
from, though we can perceive no inconsistence in such a 
combination. The reason whereof is, because we know- 
ing not what real constitution it is of substances, whereon 
our simple ideas depend, and which really is the cause 
of the strict union of some of them one with another^ 
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and the exdusion of others; tiiere are very few of them, 
that we can be sure are, or are not, inconsistent in na- 
ture, any farther than experience and sensible observa*' 
tion reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of 
our knowledge concerning substances, that all our com- 
plex ideas of them must be such, and such only, as are 
made up of such simple bnes, as have been discovered to 
co-exist in nature. And our ideas being thus true^ 
though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the sub- 
jects of real (as far as we have any) knowledge of thenv 
Which (as has been already shown) will not^be found to 
rcach very far : but so far as it does, it will still be real 
knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement 
we find they have with others, will still be knowledge. 
If those ideas be abstract, it will be s^i^ei^l knowledge. 
' But, to make it real concerning substances, the ideas 
must be taken from the real existence of thin^^s. What- 
ever simple ideas have been found to co-exist in any 
substance, these we may with confidence join together 
£^in, and so make abstract ideas of substances. For 
whatever have once had an unioni in nature, may be 
united again. 

^. 13. This, if we rightly consider, and Inonrinqai* 
confine npt our thoughts and abstract jdeas '^^^ ^^^^ 
to names, as if there were, or could be no ^^^^ 
other sorts of things than what known sider ideas, 
names had already determined, and as it andnotcon* 
were set out; we should think of things fine our 
with greater freedom and less confusion than ^^<^^g*^^« ^^ 
perhaps we do. It would possibly be thought "p^ieJ sup. 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous posddsetout 
falsehood, if I should say, that some change- by names, 
lings, who have lived forty years together without any 
appearance of reason, are something between a man and 
a beast : which prejudice is founded upon nothing else but . 
a false supposition, that these two names, man and beast, ^ 
stand for distinct species so set o^^it by real essences, /that 
there can come no other species between them : whereas . 
if we will abstract from those names, and the supposi- ' 
tion of such specifick essences made by nature, wherein' 
all things of the same denominations did exactly and 
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equally partake; if we iwittld not fancy tfafat Acre ww 
a cei tain number of these ossesices, wberein all things^ 
asm monldsv were cati and formed; we should find that 
the idea of the shape, motion, and life of a man without 
reason, ia as much a distinct idea, and makes as much 
a distinct sort of things from man and beast^ as the ideal 
of the shape of an ass witfar reason would be different 
from either that of man or beast, and be a species of an 
aninial. between, or distinct from both. 

. ^ 14. Here ercry body will be fcady to 

^j^ll^ aAr If changelrag* may be su^Mied some- 
clawing thing between man and beast, pray what 
tek^aoms^ are they? I answer, changeUngS); which is 
tliiacbeu. as good a word to> signify something difft- 
tw^a man ,35^^ ^^^ ^^ie signification of man at beast, 
aftiweiti^ ^ ^^ names man and beast are to have sig-' 
nifScatious di^rent one from the oth^ 
This, wdl considered, would resolve this mattef, and 
show my meaning without any mrt>re ada But I Ml 
not:so unacquainted with the zeal of some men^ ^t^xich 
enaUea them to spin consequence^ and to see rdigiop 
threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of speaking ; as not to foresee what names snch a 
proposition asithis is like to be charged with: and with- 
out doubt it will be asked, If cbangehngs are somethmg 
between man and beast, what will become of them in 
the olher world? To which I answer, I. It concerns 
me nor tO'know or inquire. To their mvn nmster they 
stand or fall It will make their state neither bettar nor 
wors^ whether we determine any thing, of it or no. 
They are^ki the hands of a faithful creator and a bonn* 
titiri £frtfaer, wfao disposer not of his creatnres accottling 
to. our naJTOw* thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
thosiaffoidiii^ton^nes^and species of our contrivance. 
And wedmt luiow so little of this present world we are 
in^ mflk3r,X thinks content ourselves without bevng pe- 
remptory in defining the diffeient states> which cm- 
tnses^:sbaU . come: into,' wheft they go (rff this sti^. It 
xnagr soficoius,: that he hath made known to all thos^ 
iwho^aaotaqfaribicof ifiBftruction, didcoisysing, said reasofl- 
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iBg, that they shall Qome to an account, aiid receive ac- 
cording to what they have done in this body. 

§. 1;5. But, secondly, L answer, the force of these 
men's question (viz., will you deprive changelings of a 
future state?) is founded on one of these two supposi- 
tions, which are both false. The first i^, that.all things 
that have the outward shape and appearance of a man 
muist. necessarily be designed to an immortal future being 
after this life : or, secondly, that whatever is of humaa 
birtHtmust be so.. Take away these imaginations, and 
such questions will be groundless and ridiculous. I de^ 
sire th^n those who think there is no more but an acci- 
dental difference between themselves and changelings, the 
essence in. both being exactly the same, to consider whe* 
ther they can imagine immortality annexed to any out-^ 
ward shape of the body? the very proposing it, is, I supr 
pose, enough to make them disown it. No one yet, 
that ever I heard o^ how much soever immersed in mat 
ter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the gross 
aensible oi^ward parts, .as to affirm eternal life due to 
it^ or a necessary consequence of it; or that any mass of 
imtter should, after its dissolution here, be again re* 
stored hereafter to an everlasting state of sense, percept 
tion, and knowledge, only because it was moulded into' 
this or that figure and had such a particular frame of 
its visible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im^ 
mortality in a certain superficial figure, turns out of 
doors all consideration of soul or spirit, upon whose 
account alone some corporeal beings have hitherto been: 
concluded immortal, and others not.. This is to attiri* 
brute more tathe outside than inside of things ; and ta 
place the excellency of a man more in the external shape 
of his body, . than internal perfections of his soul: which 
is but little better than to annex the great and inestdma* 
bie advantage of immortality and life everlasting, which 
be has above other material beings, to annex it, I 
say, to the cut qf his beard, or the fashion of his coat 
For this or that outward mark of our bodies no more 
carries with it the hope of an eternal duration, than the 
fashion of a man's suit gives him leasonable grounds to 
iipagine.it wiU never wear out; or that it will make him 
. ^ im- 
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immortal. It will perhaps be said, that no-body thinks 
that the shape makes any thing immortal, but it is the 
shape is the sign of a rational soul within, which is im- 
mortal: I wonder who made it the sign of any such 
thing: for barely saying it, will not make it so. It 
would require some proofs to persuade one of it. No 
figure that I know speaks any such language. For it 
may as rationally be concladed, that the dead body of a 
man, wlierein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life tlian there is in a statue, has yet never* 
theless a living soul in it because of its shape;. as that 
there is a rational soul in a changeling, because he has 
the outside of a rational creature; when his actions cany 
tar less marks of reason with them, in the whole course 
of bis life, than what are to be found in many a beast 
§. 16. But it is the issue of rational pa- 
onsters. pents, and must therefore be concluded to 
have a rational soul. I know not by what logick you 
must so conclude. I am sure this is a conclusion, that 
men no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to destroy ill- 
formed and mis-shaped productions. - Ay, but these are 
monsters. Let them be so ; what will your drivelling, 
unintelligent, intractable changeling be ? Shall a defect 
in the body make a monster ; a defect in the mind (the 
far more noble, and, in the common phrase, the far 
inore essential part) not .^ Shall the want of a nose, or a 
neck, njake a monster, and put such issue out of the 
rank of men; the want of reason and understanding, 
not? This is to bring all back again to what was ex- 
ploded just now : this is to place all in the shape, and 
to take the measure of a man only by his outside* To 
show tliat, according to the ordinary way of reasoning 
in this matter, people do lay the whole stress on the 
figu;'e, and resolve the whole- essence of the species of 
man (as they make it) into the outward shape, how un- 
reasonable soever it be, and how much soever they dis- 
own it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice a 
little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well- ' 
shaped changeling is a man, has a mtional soul, thoucb 
it appear not ; this is past doubt, say you. Make tne 
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ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the nose a 
little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to' bog- 
gle: make the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you are at a stand : add still more and more of 
the likeness of a brute to it, and let the head be per- 
fectly that of some other animal, then presently it is a 
monster; and it is demonstration with you that it hath 
no rational soul, and must be destroyed. Where now 
(I ask) shall be the just measure of the utmost bounds of 
that shape, that carries with it a rational soul? For since 
there have been human foetuses produced, half beast, 
and half man ; and others three parts one, and one part 
the other ; and so it is possible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other shape, and 
may have several degrees of mixture of the likeness of a 
man or a brute ; I would gladly know what are those 
predse lineaments, which, according to this hypothesis, 
arCj or are not capable ^of a rational soul tt) be joined 
to them. What sort of outside is the certain sign that 
there is, oris not such an. inhabitant within ? For till 
that.be done, we talk at random of man: and shall 
always, I fear, do so, as long as we give ourselves up to 
certg^in sounds, and the imaginations of settled and fixed 
species in mature, we know not what. But after all, I 
4esire It may be considered, that those who think they 
have answered the difficulty by telling us, that a mis- 
shaped foetus is a monster, run into the same fault they 
3,re arguing against, by constituting a species betweea 
man and beast.. For what else, I pray, is their monster 
in the case (if the word monster signifies any thing at • 
3,11) but something neither man nor beast, but partaking 
somewhat of either? And just so is the changeling 
beforcrmentioned. So necessary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of species and essences, if we will truly look 
into the nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can discover in them as they exist, and not 
by groundless fancies, that have been taken up about 
them. 

§. 17. I have mentioned this here, ^^ ^ . ^ 
cause I think we cannot be too cautious ^^^i^^.^ 
tl^at words and species, in the ordinary 
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notions fi^hicb we have been used to of them, impose 
aot on us. * For I am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obstacle to our clear and distinct knowledge, espe*- 
cially in ref!n*ence to substances; and from thence has 
rose a great part of the difficuh:ies about truth and oer*- 
tainty. Would we accustom ourselves to separate our 
qoQtemplations apd reasonings from words, we might, 
in a great measure^ ranedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts ; but yet it would still disturb us in 
our discourse with others, as long as we retained the 
opinion, that species and their essences were any thbg 
else but our abstract ideas (such as they are) with names 
annexed to them, to be the signs of them. 
^ . , 4. 18. Wherever we perceive the a^ree*- 

ftccapitula. ^^j ^^ disagreement 6f any of our leas, 
there is certain knowledge: and wherever 
W€ are sure those ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. Of >vhich agreement 
c^ our ideas, with the reality of things, havmg here 
given the marks, I think I have shown whereim it is, 
tba^t certainty, real certainty, consists: which, \diatever 
it was to others, was, I confess, to me ha:etofore, one 
of those desiderata which I found great want of. 



END OF THJ; SiECOND VOLUMR^ 
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